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Do you wish your printouts looked smarter? 
That your colors were brighter? Before you think 
about changing your printer, perhaps you should 



try changing your paper instead. After all, a printer 
is only as good as the paper it prints on. 

Hammermill paper has the qualities your 
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printer needs, especially whiteness and smoothness. look clean and sharp. So before you go rushing out 



Whiteness lets your colors come out bright, 
never dull. Smoothness helps documents 



and buy a new printer, try upgrading the 
printer you have with Hammermill paper. 
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By relocating his car-products com pen iy from the suburbs to central Chicago, co-owner Jeff 
Victor; left, found more workers and lowered his rod. Many business owners are taking 
such approaches to find capable employees in tight labor markets. Cover Story, Page 16. 
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As a vendor to a large franchisor, Sol 
Arledge's label-making firm has seen 
revenues soar Franchising, Page 69. 
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Offering outdoor vacations, Dave Wiggins 

firm has grown so large that he has little 
time to get away. Making It, Page IS. 
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Finders Keepers? 
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Finding and keeping good workers are 
challenges that confound many small- 
company owners. To help managers 
struggling with these problems, we've 
devoted this month's cover story to ideas 
that have proved to be solutions for other 
entrepreneurs. The article was written 
by Contributing Editor Dale Buss, who 
talked with a wide array of business 

owners and experts in producing what we hope will provide timely help 
for you. The article begins on Page 16. 




In "When The Going Gets Tough . . . ," Editor- At- Large Sharon Nelton 
tells the stories of how the owners of four small companies overcame 
different kinds of threats to their films' survival. The profiles — of this 
year's national honorees in the Blue Chip Enterprise Initiative — begin 
on Page 46. Pictured below is one of them, Rod Rodrigue, who took over 
and revived the Belfast & Moosehead Lake Railroad, in Unity, Maine. 

The Blue Chip awards are sponsored by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, Nation's Business, and 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., which 
recently merged with Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., the program's originator. 




Our special reports on office equipment, stalling 
on Page 53, and franchising, beginning on Page 69, 
offer important tips to stimulate your thinking and 
help your company grow 
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In Small Business Financial Adviser, we kick off a three-part series on 
401 (k) plans. The series stalls on Page 64 with a look at why small 
companies are gaining an edge in bargaining with retirement-plan 
vendors. 

While you're in this section, take the tax quiz on Page 67. Knowing 
the correct answers could save you money. And next month we'll 
provide ideas of a different kind that could help you do the same. 




Mary Y. McElveen 
Editor 
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Bullying Tactics 
By Unions Decried 

_J As general manager of a small 
trucking company, I found "Labor 
Comes Alive" to be horrifying, to say the 
least. 

Our drivers have just recently voted in 
a union. We had weeks of intimidation, 
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with the Teamsters out in front yelling at 
employees as they entered the building. I 
am frightened by the fact that there are so 
many people in the world who would vote 
in such bullies to represent them. The 
mentality of the members of Teamsters 
Local 705 — with their union "colors" worn 
on their backs — is the same as that of a 
street gang. 

The union is there to sustain the union; 
it could care less about the laborers. In 
our company, the Teamsters have pitted 
driver against driver and employees 
against employer — an employer, I might 
add, who pays these drivers more than 
any other trucking company in Chicago 
and who has given them full health-care 
benefits, time-and-a-half overtime, and a 
401(k) plan. 

I also take great exception to the quote 
by labor consultant Vic Kamber: "Busi- 
ness has had it soft and easy for 15 years 
. . Perhaps he should review the stricter 
guidelines set in place by the federal 
Department of Transportation and the 
Illinois Registration Plan, and the ruing 
costs of health-care and liability insur- 
ance, to see how easy we have it. 

As for a union guaranteeing job secu- 
rity what is the union going to do for the 
people left jobless by the closing of 




businesses that can't afford the new union 
wages or job guidelines? The answer: 
Nothing. 

Tmcey Kimmey, General Manager 
City Haul, Inc. 
Ch icago 

Opportunities For Growth 

You missed a chance in vour Febru- 
ary cover story, 14 Labor Comes 
Alive," to show businesses that there are 
opportunities to grow while working with 
union labor. 

Our firm, a small electrical-contracting 
company, averages 10 employees. We 
needed a way to lower health-care costs 
and provide a pension plan to our work- 
ers. We found the local leadership of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers cooperative and helpful. 

Before we unionized, the minimum 
turnaround time to locate and start an 
employee was two weeks. The only train- 
ing standards to go by were what the 
potential employee had on a resume or job 
application. 

In the two years since we unionized, our 
employees have gotten a pension plan and 
a health-care plan that costs less than the 
company plan. 

The company has tapped into a re- 
source of thousands of highly trained 
electricians available at a day's notice. We 
return the electrician to the union hall on 
the day work stops, allowing us to adjust 
our labor force and costs to meet demand 
almost exactly. 

The door of growth is open in a way that 
it was not before unionization, in terms of 
both the number and the size of jobs we 
can take on. 

James G. Flaherty, President 
Tosone Electric, Inc. 
Montcla'n; N.J. 

The Big Bad Wolf? 

Organized labor is not the wolf to 
fear. People denied honest wages, 
affordable health care, and retirement 
pensions are the real wolves. 
Norman Reiner 
Bend, Ore. 

Where Expediters 
Are Old Hat 

A_l Your article on services for expe- 
i J diting travel documents ["Fast- 
Forwarding The Paper Chase," January] 
was entertaining and intei'esting, but you 




Deciphering the easiest way to network your 
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Windows-based PCs will require, among other 
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things, a keen sense of the obvious. 
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WINDOWS NT SERVER IS THE SIMPLEST. 



MOST PAINLESS WAY FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 



TO NETWORK WINDOWS-BASED PCS. 



Many business decisions require large amounts of careful analysis, research, and brain 
power. Others require considerably less. 

Take the issue of how to network your Windows®- based PCs: Windows NT M Server 
operating system is the obvious choice, because it's Windows. It's so perfect for growing 
companies that already thousands of small businesses are using it. 

Why? It provides safe central storage of your files and runs the applications that run 
your business. Installation can take less than an hour, and Windows NT Server is smart 
enough to figure out what hardware you already have. Windows NT Server also allows 



employees working out of the 
office to connect to your 
network at any time, from 
anywhere. So they can access 
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Server 


NetWare 


Everything you need in one box 


V ; 


no 


Familiar Windows environment 




no 


Street price for a 10- user server* 


$999 


$1622 



information and files just like they were at their desks. And with built-in support for the 
Internet, your company's World Wide Web page will be up and running in no time. 

n case you're thinking cost, the choice is just as clear. Windows NT Server costs 
one-third less than NetWare? Windows NT Server. Who says there are no easy answers in 
business? For store locations and seminar information, call (800)60-S0URCE, Dept. A025. 



Microsoft 




* Based on a market survey of national resellers. ©1996 Microsoft Corporation. All rights reserved. Microsoft and Windows are registered trademarks and 
Windows NT and Where do you want to go today? are trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. NetWare is a registered trademark of Novell. Incorporated. 
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didn't "discover the powder** (a Venezue- 
lan saying meaning you didn't reveal 
anything new). 

LoQ| -iS" Wn«vwl;m.- di.*oiwnil t lie — 
practice to overcome red tape, bureau - 
cratic tangles, and Uxinesa— albeit while 
promoting corruption. The GtMoritu em- 
ploy gestom to take care of all paperwork 
in obtaining i dentifi c ati on carom permit- 
of all sorts, passports, visas, and ao forth. 
The practice continues today, and I sus- 
pect that Travisa Visa Services could 
learn a few tricks from the Gertorias. 

Onlinary travel agencies in Venetuela 
also perform these services. So it's noth- 
ing new. nothing extraordinary. 
Juan P /W: 
Rockrtlle. Md 



Practicality Is Key 
In Managing Traffic 

«— » -Smart Cars. Smart Roads*" [Enttr- 
1£SI prise 2000. Fehruaryl sounds great. 
Hoar about smart people, also? I'm afrakl 
that if the people developing trafr,c " 
inanagemenl system* dont get a lot of 
input from driven., a lot of money may be 
«pent for naught, or worse. 

Having spent many years in sales and 
on the highways in both the Detroit and 
Los Angeles areas, I have an observation 
and a thought I would like to share. 




When it comes to non freeway traffic 
movement, Detroit has It all over Los 
Angeles- In Detroit the traffic lights an- 
on timers, so if you hit a green light and 
stay at the speed limit you will hit them all 
green. In the Los Angeles area we have 
"••mart" lights that can sense a car coming 
up the utrwt which causes the light to 
change. The primary function of these 
~i»mart" lights seems to be to stop traffic. 

Arruientu an* a major cause of traffic 
jams, and they continue to cause tie-ups 
long after they have been moved to the 
title of the road. How alanit if official* 
erected a big screen after an accident has 
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been moved to the side, ao the rub- 
bemeckers wouldn't have anything to 
look at and they could move through the 
area at a reasonable speed. 
Mike William*. Vim President 
Toot dt Jig Plating Co 
Wh Utter. Calif 



Flat-Tax System Fits 
Definition Of Fairness 

Y~X John B. Guy's reap 
L1HV j-.-hriaf. | lii i:-th.-ri 



I Letters, 



ration of the d<rarotion of fairness. Wfafla 
Mr. Guy's accounting firm may be knowl- 

"iltf.'.ilili' about math, he fail- at romprv- 

hension. 

Our present tax code is a modified 
"Robin Hood" approach — that fa, rub the 
rich and the middle class and give the 
money to the "poor." This has produced a 
nation of freeloaders and parasites. 

Who laments from our national cur- 
rency-, our national defense, our national 
porks, our interstate highway system, our 
federal grants for research and education, 
and our vast social programs? We ail dot 
And all should contribute a fair tax for 
f ro-ir -Mipjiort 

A flat federal tax. the same percentage 
for all, would allow- all citizens to fairly 
participate in the support of the federal 
government 
Richard R. Runt, 
Raleigh SC. 

Not So Simple 

A flat lax apparently at being sold 
or its irnpiintv It r.hould b.< noted 
that the complexity of the current tax law 
does not lie in multiplying the applicable 
rate times a given number (taxable in- 
come); the complexity lies in arriving at 
that number. 

I fear a flat tax would not eliminate that 
problem. 
G.R StmtiMtn 
Swatuon <f Gaffe* CPAs 
Smiu City, Ioun 
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Dateline: Washington 



Business news in brief from the nations capital. 



ENTREPHENEURSHIP 



Women-Owned Firms Grow 
In Number And Importance 

About 36 parent of UA nunneries, or 
more than 7.9 million firm*, are owned by 
women, ucnmling to a new statistical par* 
trait com|aled i., ih»- National KmumUu'H 
for Women Business Owner*, in Silver 
Spruit!. Mil . «»ut.-jcl.- Washington. 

Wnmen-ciwnefl husnwws employ alxait 
one in Jour American workers, or more than 
l&S million people, and ring up BhWI than 
&2H trillion in sales annually, aaya the 
report by the foundation, a nonprofit «irgan- 
izaUon that conducts research M women's 
Ijustness issues. 

The organization's anaJyws follows a 
report by the UA Bureau of the Census 
showing that in 1992, women owned 6.4 
milUon firms, employed 1&2 million people, 
and generated $1.6 trillion m annual reve- 
nues. That report tawed in late Juniiar* a» 
significant hecaiise h marks 0M first time 
that the Census Bureau hag included regu- 
lar C «in»in»tkirtf^^njerally regarded a» 
the fa*t<*t -growing ami largest compa- 
nies— in ita survey. 

Previously, only sole proprietorships, 
partnerships, ami *ula?hapt*r S corpora- 
tbna were included in Census surveys of 
women-owned firms, conducted everyftve 
years. According to the Census Bureau, 
the number of women-owned businesses, 
excluding C corporations, increased by 43 



The Leading States 
For Women Entrepreneurs 
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1. 


California 


801.487 


2. 


Texas 


414,179 


3. 


New York 


395.944 


4\ 


Florida 


352,048 


5. 


Illinois 


250313 


6. 


Pennsylvania 


227.500 


7. 


Ohio 


224.693 
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Michigan 


193.820 


9. 


New Jersey 


164.798 


10. 


Massachusetts 


147,572 
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THE ECONOMY 



Experts Lower Forecasts 
For 96 Economic Growth 

Economists have lowered their ton 
for U A economic growth in 1996. ii 
beesuM* of the continued inability of the 
Kepublican-controlk'd Congress and the 
Waiai House to reconcile differences In 
their respective budget and apendtof 
plan- 

Martin Regalia, vice president and 
ch **f economist of the UA Chamber of 
Commerce, aays that failure to arrive at a 
"**kM accord i» "a major factor.- though 
not the only one. In hi* and other recently 
r J v *«e»l forecasts for a ajpwer economy 
year. 

( «her factor*, he said in his quarterly 
fiw*ra»t is*ua-d m Utte IWj 
**** action by the Heikval MMip 



percent between iwr ami iwa ana uar 
annual sales rose IB percent, to was 
billion. 

The Census Bureau's report for 1992 
found that the country'* nearly 520.000 C 
Jiail'tMaiilf DlaAaiaa JM huTion m reve- 
noo*. nearly GO percent of the total revenues 
w ,.,:,.-iv..u iu-.l l.u-m.-- Women in 19»«2 
mw d 33 percent of !TA busiiiesses and 
25A percent of C corporations. 

The Census report also confirms earner 
findings by the foundation. Impatient 

Board to eaamg interest rates and the 
preaDSeJ that the stock market u> "not 
experted to match last years gat na. ^ 

The Chamber kwered it» expectation of 
1996 growth in the gross dorneatic prod- 
uct—the bnuinWt measure of the naDnn s 
output of good* and services—to 1.4 per- 
cm,. down from the 5L0 percent growth 
forecast issued in November, 

The Baa* Qtp consensus view of fil 
I n imaa and academic economist*, as com 
taled by the Hint Chip Knnttmtic huliat 
um rwmske^. was lowered la March to lJJ 
parcenudownftnima^percent forecast m 

Nuv<*ml'er , _ 

,Hoth November ftarearta have been 

JfcS to reflect changes in the way the 

GDP»«mpuUHU 
The economy wfl avoid a receaeJon Una 



with the lack of data on women-owned 
companies, the foundation, starting in the 
early 1990a, began producing its own 
projection*, which included C corpora- 
tions. In 1992. the foundation estimated 
the number of women-owned businesses 
that year at »».f> million— a difference of 
less than 2 percent from the Census 
Bureau report. The foundations 1990 
projection* are based on the 1992 Ceftaua 
report and 19X7 Census data. 

— Sharu* SeUon 



'Aggressive eaaang (of interest rates 1 by the 
Federal Reserve and a positive outlook by 
financial markets, debate the lack of a 
budget deal should Just barely puD us 
through." 

At pre** time, Congress ami the White 
House were still negotiating over a stopgap 
spending bill to continue funding part* of 
the government that have been without 
regular appropriations for fiscal 1996, which 
began Oct 1. But the president signed a 
short-term extension of the debt Ut» 
which was to expire at the end of March. 

Aa of early March, the government had 
partially shut down twice thai fiscal year 
herause of the InalaTBy of the president and 
< '< ingress to agree on a muhnear plan to 
balance the budget or on the appropriate 
spending levels in individual government 

AimHngbuV Jitwt* Wfr*t,nm 
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By Mel Raff 





Knowing When 

Cut The Cord 




t's easy to say that if opportunity 
knocks, open the door and invite it in. 
Recognizing whether an opportunity 
is worth staking your future on is 
another thing altogether. 

Unlike manv other business owners, I 
never intended to go into business full 
time. Truth be told, I so resisted the idea 
that I didn't quit my job as a personal- 
computer network manager for the De- 
partment of Veterans Affairs until sales of 
the software program I had created hit 
about $25,000 a month. And I had hesi- 
tated to make the move even though I had 
spent months like a hamster on an 
exercise wheel just trying to keep up. 

With virtually no overhead and with 
sales at least doubling every time I 
published a new version of the program 
and increased its price, opportunity was 
beating at my door. Still, I was afraid that 
it was only a matter of time before the 
software industry caught on and devel- 
oped rival programs, which could put me 
out of business. 

I finally quit my day job when advice I 
received in response to my inquiries about 
selling the business convinced me that 
despite the perceived threat from indus- 
try giants, there was greater potential in 
the software business than merely earn- 
ing a salary. 

Today, my program — Winlnstall, 
which allows computer network managers 
to install new software systemwide with- 
out having to physically go from one 
Windows-based PC to another — is the 
industry standard. Sales reached $3.5 
million in 1995. 

Much of my success, as well as that of 
the company, OnDemand Software, of 
Naples, Fla., has been a result of continu- 
ally finding good advice and a way to stick 
to what I do best. 

Whether you're eager or reluctant to go 
from being employee to being the boss, 
seek out as much information as you can 
before making your decision. Be mindful, 

Mel Raff prepared this account with 
Contributing Editor Susan Biddle Jaffe. 
Readers with insights on starting or 
running a business are invited to contrib- 
ute to Entrepreneur s Notebook. Write to: 
Editor; Nation's Business, 1615 H Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20062-2000. 
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Winlnstall software mated by Mel Raft 

enabled h im to qu it his day job. 



however, that not all advice — or those 
who give it — will be objective. People 
often have something to gain, either 
professionally or personally, from having 
you take their advice. 

Trusting your instincts helps to sort out 
the field of advisers. Also, find people who 
know the business and the environment 
you are looking to enter but who have 
nothing to gain from your success or 
failure. 

In my case, I relied heavily on two 
attorneys who work exclusively with the 
software industry. They offered both 
objective expertise and confidentiality. 
Their knowledge of the industry and their 
analysis of what I needed to maintain my 
sanity and sales growth — which turned 
out to be technical, marketing, and admin- 
istrative support — helped bring me to- 
gether with my current partners. 

While the four other principals and our 
staff of 16 in Florida focus on managing 
the company, I head a development team 
of four in Washington, D.C, as vice 
president of development. The day-to-day 
operations job of president is handled by 

someone else. 

By not going it alone and instead taking 



on the mantle of vice president, I gained 
the security of additional expertise and 
the freedom to concentrate on my prod- 
uct, something I didn't have while I was 
trying to manage both my business and 
my job. 

When a sideline business starts looking 
as though it warrants full-time effort, be 
certain you have a monetary cushion. 
While I worked at the Department of 
Veterans Affairs — even as the software 
business grew — my family lived largely 
on my salary. We did enjoy some of the 
software profits, but the lion's share was 
put into savings. By setting the profits 
aside, you have a buffer, much like the 
salary you gave up, should your business 
take a downturn. 

Similarly, as your business establishes 
a track record for doing well, adjust your 
goals accordingly. As profits have grown, 
my goals have changed from paying for 
summer camp and family vacations to 
saving for college and retirement. 

Realize, too, that it's hard to keep your 
balance when sitting on the fence. When 
the time comes to determine if you should 
stay put or go out on your own, try to 
assess which option will bring the great- 
est stability to your life. 

Staying put, finding partners, or ven- 
turing out on your own all involve levels of 
risk. But when your business and job have 
you by the tail, a measure of risk is worth 
it to get your life back in balance. MJ 



What I 
Learned 



Reliable advice is the 
key both before and 
after deciding 
whether to quit your 
job to go into business 
on your own. 
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■ Annual Meeting 

Budget, Regulations Top Agenda 



Cwitwuai Fnvn l*oge 1A 
annual meeting. "Clearly, 
1996 wfll present numemu* 
legislative challenges to the 
Chamber, its members, ami 
the busine.** community as 
a whole, but they an? not 
in.-urmnunUihlc," lw sakt 

Ho made his remarks to 



Ington headquarters and 
by satellite to more than 
1 1 1' i downlink sites nation- 
al. I- 

Budget negotiations be- 
tween conirressional Re- 

P 



ndministn 
ged on fur 
months at 
COP eflbr 




trw 1996 national Bluf 
Chip Enterprise Initiative 
designees honored at the U.S. 
Chamber's annual meeting were 
Rena and Richard Pocraas. 
owners of Chocolates a la 
Carte, of Stimar. Calif. 
Presenting the award, at left, 
was David E. Sams Jr.. presi- 
dent and chief operating officer 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life 
wsarMce Co. and formerly 



Insurance Co.. the originator of 
the Bine Chip program. The two 
companies merged March 1 . 
The 



L and 



•fonii 

1 by 



The Senate Smull Business Com- 
mittee, however, did approve a bill in 
early March that would strengthen the 
Regulatory Flexibility Act, which re- 
quire* agencies to rewrite |jro|waedjvg- 

Ulatii 



■H tooaaora of the 

us MassMutual — The Blue Chip Chocolati* a la Carte, of Sylmar, Calif: 
Company. MassMutual recenUv merged <»uld Coast Dogs, of Chicago; Belfast & 
with Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Moosehead Lake Railroad, of Cnity. 
Cqu the originator of thw program. Maine; and Cunningham (iniphie*. Inc.. 

The 1996 national honorees are of Jersey City, N J. 
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Smarter mail processing 
in half the time. 
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Up m five times faste* than conventional methods for processing mdvxJual pieces of 
mined we. **«*'t and cta» of mail cv parcels Unexcelled versatility m computing, 
processing, and accounting f or postage and she***} charges 

• Patented. differential weighing technology 

• Data cottectwn and reporting for crwgebacks to op to 10.000 accounts 

• Manifesting available for USPS, UPS and othtt common camanv 

• Iher-fneodfy. non-dedicated PC system permit! other Dimness t unctions 



. M^nomtration or mors? information, please call your local Ascom H* 
y t {^'aotV243^275 Fax 703/929*084 Ascom Hosier Mailing Systems Inc 

aSCOm Hasler 

Now you've got a better choice. 
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Corporate Card 
For Small Business 
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To compete and succeed today, you 
need the right tools. That's why so 
many successful small business owners 
just like you rely on the Corporate 
Card from American Express. 

From savings on hotels, car rentals and 
overnight deliveries, to the security of 
Small Business Accident Disability 
Insurance,* to a 3% discount on Mobil 
gasoline,** the Corporate Card is vital 
for businesses like yours. With detailed 
monthly statements and quarterly 
expense reports, the Corporate Card 
also provides a complete picture of all 
charges-a big help at tax time. 

Apply for yours today by calling 

1-800-541-AMEX. 



'AMERICAN! 



fllr CORPORATE 



•Accident I >i^*ibilitv Insurance provides Small Business Corporate Cardmembers with coverage up to $30,(>iH> it the Cardmember 
becomes Permancntlv TotalK Disabled due to an accident, at no additional cost and with no enrollment required. You must K i 
Small Business Corporate Cardmember tor six months to be eligible tor benefits. After the first six months, the benefit amount 
increases depending on the length ot Cardmember tenure Please file \our claim within one year from the date of the Accident. 
Small Business Accident Disability Insurance is underwritten by Amex Assurance Company, Green Bay. Wl. Coverage is 
subject t»i the terms and conditions ot Policv LTD 373 2600. 
••Purchases must be made on the American Express Corporate Card tor Small Business or the Executive Corporate Card for 
Small Business Account must be in good standing at time of purchase to receive savings \ot valid on diesel fuel. 
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The Corporate Card 

TO YOUR SUCCESS 
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Managing Your Small Business 



A homespun success story; when team players agree too 
much; keeping things running smoothly. 



By Roberta Maiptanl 



MARKETING 



A New Selling Approach 
Makes Fashion Sense 

As Brenda French has discovered, selling to 
retail stores may not be the most effective 
way for small manufacturers to get their 
products to consumers. 

After 12 yean of selling her designer 
knitwear to retail outlets, French, owner of 
French Rags, in Los Angeles, had become 
disillusioned with what she saw as retailers' 
failure to meet customers' needs. Then, at a 
trade show 7 in New r York City about six 
years ago, an alternative arose: A customer 
offered to show French's fashions in her 
own apartment and rounded up 80 acquain- 
tances to attend. 

The positive results convinced French 
that a w r ork-from-home sales force w r as the 
perfect way to market to her customers — 
executives' wives and executive-level work- 
ing women w r ho would appreciate the con- 
venience of quickly assembling an entire 
wardrobe at the home of a sales consultant. 

French abruptly shifted from selling to 
stores to selling through one sales consult- 
ant and a retail shop at the Los Angeles 
factory. Word of her new approach spread, 
and French Rags now 7 has 75 consultants 
nationwide and annual revenues of about $6 
million. 

For French, selecting consultants has 
been a careful and personal process. Be- 
cause contacts with potential customers are 
w r hat make the system work, French looks 
for women w T ho have lived in an area for at 
least 20 years, w T ho are veiy active in the 
community, or who have worked there. 
Most of her consultants had no sales 
experience. 



MANAGEMENT 



Too Much Team Harmony 

Can Signal Trouble 

Beware of too much agreement among 
members of a work group — it can lead to 
bad decisions, according to a recently 
published book aimed at improving the 
performance of teams created to find ways 
for companies to do business better. The 
Team Memory Jogger was written by 
Joiner Associates, a consulting finn in 
Madison, Wis., that specializes in improving 
organizational effectiveness. 

If everyone in the group automatically 



French talks with prospects by phone for 
about an hour to gauge their ability to 
communicate and their enthusiasm in talk- 
ing with people. Consultants then receive 
three days of training at the factory, at their 



French has a full-time coordinator, who 
relies heavily on phones and faxes to take 
orders and send merchandise. 

French has found that this marketing 
system gives her what she lacked in the 
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A work-from-home sales force provides a direct line to customers for Brenda French, owner 
of designer-kn it wear firm French Rags, here with Mile Rasic, rice president 



own expense. They learn the basics of the 
knitting process and how to set up a fashion 
collection. They are paid on commission. 

Communicating with consultants has 
been a challenge for the growing company. 



traditional retail environment: a direct line 
to customers' views and needs. This allows 
her to respond quickly with new styles and 
designs — and that, she says, has been the 
key to her success. 



goes along with proposals, if alternatives 
are not offered, or if different perspectives 
are quickly dismissed, critical information 
probably is not coming to light. This 
situation may occur when the manager is a 
participant, when the group includes an 
overbearing expert who intimidates mem- 
bers, or when managers or supervisors 
discourage discussion about their areas of 
expertise or authority. 

Some of Joiner's suggestions: 

Practice brainstorming regularly be- 
fore discussing a course of action. 

Suggest that the group ask one of its 







members to be a devil's advocate, to raise 
objections to proposed solutions: 

Develop a list of criteria for judging 
proposals, and help the group systemati- 
cally apply them to all options. 

Once an option is selected, discuss 

everything that could go wrong with that 

choice, and discuss ways to avoid risks. 

The Team Memory Jogger offers practi- 
cal tips for avoiding work-group problems 
such as conflicts, lack of focus, lack of 
follow-through, and uneven participation. 
The pocket guide, published by GOAL/ 
QPC, costs $7.95; call 1-800-669-8326. 




Measuring Up. With Dodge Ram Van you get to select 
among three body lengths. Not only that, Ram Van's maximum 
paxload is an impressive 4,270 lbs. 
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base 



ustomer 



More hard- 
working power. 

Ram Van's 3.9L 
Magnum 1 V-6 engine 
gives you 175 horse- 
power. What's more, 
two Magnum V-fis are 
availahle-a 220-horse- 
power 5.2L, with 295 
lb/ft of torque, and a 230- 
horsepower 5.91* with 
B30 lb/ft of torque. 



Standard 
driver airbag. 

Dodge is the only full 
line truck manufacturer 
to put a standard driver 
airbag in even single 





truck it builds. So of 
course, Dodge Ram 
Van comes with one. 





Standard anti-lock brakes. To help you get to work fqfefy. Ram Vans feature 

standard rear-wheel or available four-wheel anti-lock brakes. 

We Stand behind Our work. Ram Van is backed fa <>ur Customer One ( arc 

3-year or 36,000-mile bumper-to-bumper warranty and 3/36 Roadside Assistance. There's a 
7-year/ 706 [000-mile outer body rust-through warranty, too* 

Solid Value. Your Dodge dealer offers a Ram Van Tradesman Package that includes 
many of the options you look for in a work van. For the name of your nearest dealer, or for 
information on commercial buyer incentives, call l-SOO-WORK RAM. 

Always wear your seat belt for a fully 
effective airbag. 

'See limited warranties and restrictions 
at your dealer. Excludes normal 
maintenance & wear items 
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America's Truck Stop wMw The New Dodge 
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CUSTOMER SERVICE 



Oiling The Wheels 

Of Consumer Satisfaction 

Ten years ago, a new company set out to be 
among the top quick-oil-change businesses 
in the Clev eland area. The strategy that has 
proved successful for the $12.5 million 
company was to build customer senice 
light into its operations, stalling at the top. 
Rod Stasik, The Lube Stop's vice presi- 



company, says Stasik. The training that 
technicians undergo includes how to talk 
with customers. Each store manager is 
given authority to spend a certain amount to 
quickly resolve customer problems. "We 
enootmge managers to take care of any 
problems and, if they need help, to call 
more-experienced managers, their district 
managers, or me," says Stasik. 

In situations where the store manager 
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As vice president of customer service for The Lube Stop in the Cleveland area, Rod 
Stasik helps keep motorists like Tweedy Chany satisfied. 



dent of customer senice, keeps things 
running smoothly for the 35,000 customers 
a month who visit the company's 30 stores. 
He personally reviews each customer- 
service report, a document that must be 
completed by the store manager whenever 
a customer returns or calls with a problem. 

Even if a customer's problem was 
resolved at the store level, Stasik sends 
that customer a letter of apology, regard- 
less of whether the store was at fault, 
along with a coupon for a discounted or 
free oil change. Of the approximately 
8,000 cars serviced in a week, about 50 
reports are generated. 

Straightening out misunderstandings 
with customers is the job of everyone in the 



NB TIPS 



Lighting The Way 

Nominations for the 1996 Awards for Excel- 
lence in Corporate Community Senice are 
now being accepted by the Points of Light 
Foundation, a nonprofit group in Washing- 
ton, D.C. Businesses of all industries and 
sizes that are addressing a serious commu- 
nity need through a company-wide and 
company-supported employee volunteer pro- 
gram are eligible for nomination. Busi- 
nesses are encouraged to nominate them- 



can't act right away Stasik has arranged for 
engine cleanings to remove spilled oil or has 
had oil cleaned from customers' driveways. 
On occasion, he has gone to customers' 
homes to resolve problems, and once he 
sent a customer a rental car. 

One indicator — besides the company's 
growing revenues — that the system works 
is that The Lube Stop has received a 
customer-commitment award from the 
Cleveland-area Better Business Bureau for 
the past five years. 

"We are always looking at our programs 
and processes to determine if there is some 
way we can improve," says Stasik. "We are 
selling convenience and customer senice. 
That's what customers expect." 



selves, and organizations that benefit from 
employee volunteer programs can nominate 
the companies that support them. 

Nominations must be postmarked by 
April 26. For information and nomination 
forms, contact Carolyn Timmins at (202) 
223-9186 or fax (202) 223-9256. 



INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 



Promoting A World 
Ethical Standard 

Robert W MacGregor is on a mission: to 
sell U.S. companies on adopting a code of 
business conduct if they don't already 
have one. 

The guideline he is suggesting is a 
world standard for ethical behavior — the 
Caux Round Table Principles for Busi- 
ness, adopted in Caux, Switzerland, two 
years ago by business leaders from Eu- 
rope, Japan, and the United States. 

MacGregor is president of the Minne- 
sota Center for Corporate Responsibility 
(MCCR), an organization of more than 
130 Minnesota companies that promotes 
corporate citizenship. The CRT Princi- 
ples are based largely on what are known 
as the Minnesota Principles, a code of 
conduct developed at MCCR, which is 
affiliated with the University of St. Tho- 
mas, in Minneapolis. 

If your small business wants to grow 
and expand, says MacGregor, "you can't 
neglect the global market." But, he says, 
44 we don't have a level playing field" when 
it comes to ethics. 

In some countries, he points out, brib- 
ery and other conduct that would be 
illegal in the United States are common in 
business. He contends that it's in the best 
interest of small businesses that ethical 
standards be adopted worldwide. 

The principles call for support of multi- 
lateral trade agreements, protection and 
improvement of the environment, respect 
for international and domestic trade 
rules, and avoidance of illicit operations 
such as bribery and money laundering. 
The principles also urge respecting "the 
integrity of the culture of our customers" 
and fostering open markets for trade and 
investment. 

The CRT Principles also emphasize 
kyosei, a Japanese concept of living and 
working together for the common good. 

For a copy of the CRT Principles or to 
obtain information about how to get 
involved in the ethics movement, contact 
MacGregor at MCCR, 1000 LaSalle Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55403-2005; (612) 962- 
4122. 

Sha ron Nelton 



Learning In New York 

Survival and growth in the '90s will be the 
topic of an all-day conference for small 



and midsize businesses to be held May 3 
in New York City. The conference will 
include a keynote address by Bud Kon- 
heim, CEO of apparel company Nicole 
Miller Ltd., and panel discussions on 
financing, tax breaks, marketing solu- 
tions, and soliciting business from major 
corporations. 

To register or to obtain more informa- 
tion, call the Ron Thomas Small Business 
Forum, the conference host, at (212) 
689-5214. The cost is $65. M 



Nation's Business 




Making It 



Growing businesses share their expeiiences in creating 
and marketing new products and services. 




Tapping The Great Outdoors 




By Howard Rothman 

ave Wiggins is living the ultimate 
paradox. Eighteen years ago, largely 
because he loved hiking and camping 
in the Rocky Mountains, Wiggins 
bought a tiny company called American 
Wilderness Experience, that specialized in 
booking active outdoor vacations. Today, 
however, both AWE and the adventure- 
travel market it senes have grown so large 
that Wiggins rarely gets to enjoy the perks 
that initiaUv drew him to the business. 

If 

u But my time will come again," says 
Wiggins, 44. 4 T know it will." 

After receiving a bachelor's degree in 
community development from Pennsylva- 
nia State University, Wiggins moved to 
Boulder, Colo., in 1974 with the dream of 
making it in the West. When a series of 
carpentry jobs ended with the demise of the 
local housing boom, he joined a firm that 
made sleeping bags and tents. 



"All that time, I was going backpacking 
and river rafting," he says. 

In 1978, Wiggins met an insurance agent 
who owned and operated AWE on the side 
and w anted help running the seven-year-old 
firm. It handled about $20,000 in Western 
horseback vacations annually Wiggins was 
offered no salary but would receive commis- 
sions once he topped 200 bookings. 

U I said, 'Sounds great,' and booked 40 
people, so I didn't make any money," 
Wiggins recalls. 

At the end of that first summer, he got a 
chance to take over the business for 
$6,000 — which would buy the company's 
name, its mailing list, and access to the 
"outfitters," or guides, who escorted AWE 



customers on trips in exchange for commis- 
sions. Working out of his bedroom, Wiggins 
encountered lean times at the start — only 
85 bookings the first season. "I took a night 
job as a line cook at a deli to make ends 
meet" he says. 

By concentrating his days on the busi- 
ness and relying on his experience to 
broaden the product mix with more river- 
rafting and hiking trips, Wiggins developed 
momentum. In 1985, when bookings hit 
nearly 300, he was joined by his wife, Carol, 
a co-worker at the deli who became AWE s 
chief financial officer. They added a toll-free 
number and a separate program offering 
Western dude-ranch vacations. 

The following year, Wiggins quit the deli, 
and AWE booked more than 600 trips. Last 
year, the company booked nearly 5,000 
vacations and grossed $2.4 million out of its 
sunlit, 2,400-square-foot headquarters in a 
bustling office park in Boulder. 

Wiggins attributes his company's growth 
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which booked nearly 5,000 active outdoor 



saddle of American Wilderness Experience, 
vacations last year. 
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to several factors, particularly the variety of 
trips, which now include cross-country ski- 
ing, mountain biking, sea kayaking, and 
even cattle drives; catalogs that are amply 
illustrated and lvricallv written; and an 
enthusiastic staff of 10 employees. 

But higher airline fares and competition 
from other adventure-travel companies are 
reducing AWE's market, and paper and 



mailing costs are eating into its profits. 
Despite record bookings, the back-country 
branch was not profitable last year. The 
dude-ranch division remains healthv. 

To trim costs, Wiggins is streamlining his 
catalogs; about 300,000 were mailed last 
year. But he has no intention of changing 
the firm's focus. Citing customer service 
and careful selection of trips that meet his 



clients' expectations, he says, "We can't lose 
sight of the tilings that got us here." 



Littleton, CWa, free-lance uriter Howard 
Roth man's latest book, All That Once Was 
Good: Inside America's National Pastime 
(Pen diet onCkfy Publishers, $22.95), can 
be previewed on the World Wide Web at 
httni/Av^v.ecentral.com/l^aseballbook. 



A Novel Enterprise 




By Cheryl Jar vis 

he Library Ltd., Isn't just a book- 
store. With two huge floors and seven 
themed reading rooms, it's a literary 
feast for the senses. For its collection 
of whodunits: a room with a fireplace, an 
Oriental rug, mahogany paneling, and wing- 
back chairs. For its children's 
section: a 14-foot-tall, tur- 
reted castle with a goldfish- 
stocked miniature moat. For 
nature and gardening vol- 
umes: a gazebo with a 240- 

gallon, saltwater aquarium. 

And for cookbooks: a French 
bistro. 

At 53,000 square feet, the 
suburban St. Louis store is 
one of the largest bookstores 
in the country. And although 
their business is located amid 
a slew 7 of chain superstores, 
owners Terry and Allen Mit- 
telman project revenues of $8 
million to $10 million this year 
and provide jobs for 137 em- 
ployees. 

How did a mom-and-pop 
operation position itself to 
compete so successfully with 
the big guys? Mostly with 
marketing savvy and a will- 
ingness to take risks. 

Twenty-five years ago, the 
Mittelmans left New York 
City, where they were buyers 

for the Abraham & Straus 

retail chain. New York w r as 
great for learning the retail business, they 
decided, but not for stalling one. The couple 
moved to St. Louis, Terry's hometown, 
where commercial rents were affordable. 
They sank all their savings — $40,000 — into 
a 1,700-square-foot space in Clayton, an 
affluent suburb, and opened The Library, 
Ltd. A bookstore was a natural choice, since 
Allen had been a book buyer. 

During the first several months they 



rarely grossed more than $50 a day, but 
after a difficult first year, sales increased 
steadily. After trying two additional book- 
stores and two gift shops (one store was 
sold, the three others were closed), the 
couple decided to concentrate all their 
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The children's section of Terry a nd Allen Mittelman's bookstore features 
a U-foot-tall, hmvted castle and a miniature moat stocked ivith goldfish. 



Cheryl Jarvis is a free-lance writer in St. 
Louis. 



efforts on the profitable Clayton store, 
which they had moved to a larger site. They 
scouted for still larger space. "We knew the 
superstores were moving to St. Louis," says 
Terry, 50. "We were only 7,000 square feet, 
and we felt vulnerable. We knew 7 we had to 
do it first) and w r e had to do it better." 

In 1992, the Mittelmans moved to a site a 
few blocks away that more than quadrupled 
their space and doubled their business. 
When the first Barnes & Noble superstore 
arrived a year later- and less than a mile 
away, the Mittelmans already had estab- 



lished themselves as the mega-bookstore of 
the area. 

"It was the smallest move we ever 
made," says Allen, 59. "If we hadn't moved, 
we'd be closed today." 

When an additional 20,000 square feet 
became available in their building last year, 
the Mittelmans jumped on it. Inspired by 
Nike Town in Chicago, which features 
theme rooms for athletic wear, the couple 
sank $850,000 into the dramatic theme- 
room renovation. 

The Library, Ltd., holds 
an in-store event almost 
every day — from murder- 
mystery nights to financial 
seminars, wedding work- 
shops, and even in-line-skat- 
ing demonstrations in the 
parking lot, The store's color- 
ful, 75-seat cafe offers lunch 
and dinner and, on weekends, 
live entertainment. 

Marketing director Nancy 
Higgins works hand to lure 
big-name authors such as 
Stephen King and Colin Pow- 
ell for signings. To entice 
Maltha Stewart to the store 
when the lifestyle guru was 
promoting her Menus for 
Entertainiiig, Higgins prom- 
ised Stewart's publisher two 
chefs to prepare a complete 
Thanksgiving Conner for the 
November book signing. 

The Library, Ltd., houses 
hall* a million volumes (repre- 
senting 150,000 titles), 2,500 
magazines, and a huge as- 
sortment of audio tapes, CDs, 

stationery, and greeting 

cards. Sales are up 40 per- 
cent. The Mittelmans are talking expansion 
again — to include an outdoor cafe, an art- 
film theater, even a bed-and-breakfast. 

'We've worked hard to make it a real 
gathering place, not just a bookstore," says 
Terry. 

What's in the future? Terrv scoffs at 

%j 

forecasts that the printed word is doomed. 
"We're selling more books today than we 
ever have," she says. "Television didn't 
destroy print; neither will the computer. 
Nothing can replace the texture or the feel 
of a book." 






New Simply Accounting* 3 0 for Windows Is Now 
Easier To Use And More Powerful Than Ever 



The Payroll module auto- 
matically calculates and 
accumulates federal and 

state taxes and withholdings. 

T/je open invoice 

method allows full or 
partial payments. 

Password security 

controls data cutty and 
prei 'cuts u nan thorized 

viewing. 

The General Ledger 

module generates a full 
audit trail with unique 
journal entry numbers. 

Automatically performs 
year-end close and imports 
general journal entries. 

Inventory lei els an • auu 

matica/ly updated when users 
make purchases or sales. 

Payroll handles up to 13 
deductions, including FIT 
SIT. hi 7 A. SUA, Medicare 
and Social Security. 

Special entries for one- 
time customers or vendors. 
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Simply 
Accounting 




Total support for both 
automatic and manual 
deduction calculations. 

Budgeting is quick and easy 

Bank reconciliation is 

simple. Just click off your 
paid checks when your 
statement comes in. 



Print comparative 
income statements. 



A new automated 
data integrity checker 

helps identify errors. 



Expert business ad i ice 

helps you make the right 

financial decisions and avoid 

common mistakes. 



New user-definable 
pay poll deduction fields 

make it easy for you to cus- 
tomize your payroll process. 

Customizable reports 

and forms give your business 
a professional look. 

Now you can calculate 
payroll deductions before 

or after tax. 

Friendly graphical user 
interface helps you to be 
more productive. 

Full multi-company 
support means you 
can handle the books for 
several companies 

Optional cash basis 
accounting gii es \ r n i 

freedom of choice. 
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By Dale D. Bass 




hen Steve Jacobus wanted to 
expand his company into a new 
line of business last year, he 
staked its future on Milwaukee's 
past. Jacobus, whose Olson Warehouse & 
Distribution Co. is in suburban Waukesha, 
located his new business — which packages 
goods for distribution — in an abandoned 
potato-chip factory that he leased in a 
run-down industrial sector of Milwaukee. 



To be sure, operating in a rough part of 
Milwaukee's inner city presents inconven- 
iences. But they are minor compared with 
the larger issue that motivated Jacobus' 
bold move: He had jobs to fill and no 
workers to fill them. 

For over a year, the Olson company had 
participated in a state program designed to 
bring jobless people to eager employers. 
Vans transported workers from central 



Milwaukee, where the unemployment rate 
is higher, nearly 20 miles to worker-starved 
Waukesha. But the round trip, including 
bus transfers to and from the vans' pick-up 
locations, was taking some employees three 
to four hours a day. 

u So w r e decided to locate our work where 
the people live," says Olson co-owner Jaco- 
bus, looking out at a team of two dozen 
people busily repackaging shampoo sam- 





pies, toothpaste coupons, and other promo- 
tional materials for a mailing by the Na- 
tional Cheerleaders' Association. "It's 
worked out great for us and great for 
them." 

Employers across America, faced with 
their own labor shortages, are taking 
equally inventive steps to fill vacant jobs. 
The nation's labor squeeze stems from a 
mix of economic, demographic, and social 
factors, producing the tight- 
est labor market in memory 
for small businesses in 
many areas of the country. 

The epicenter of the 
worker shortage is the Mid- 
west, but no region of the 
country is immune to the 
problem. Small-business 
owners in cities including 
Dayton, Ohio; Cleveland; 
Kansas City, Mo.; and Mil- 
waukee have noted in re- 
cent surveys that finding 
and keeping good workers 
is their greatest problem. Some develop- 
ment officials in the Midwest say the 
worker shortage is beginning to constrain 
economic growth. 

"Six or seven years ago, people were 
looking at the Midwest for an abundance of 
labor at cheap rates because we were just 
recovering from crises both in the agricul- 
tural economy and in industry," says Mark 
Seckman, vice president of project develop- 
ment for the Cedar Rapids Area Chamber 
of Commerce, in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
where the unemployment rate is about 2.3 
percent. "We're not in that position any- 
more." 

The labor dearth is particularly frus- 
trating to the current generation of small- 
business owners and operators, who, ac- 
cording to many observers, are the best 
entrepreneurs and managers ever. U A tre- 

Locating his new packaging business in 
inner-city Milwaukee has provided a 
source of workers for Steve Jacobus of 
Olson Warehouse & Distribution Co. 



mendous polarization is occurring," says 
David Birch. He is president of Cognetics 
Inc., an economic-research firm in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and is a leading analyst of the 
dynamics of growing companies. "There's 
an enormous and growing pool of . . . people 
who are very capable of stalling and 
running businesses well," Birch says. "But 
they have no one to go to work for them." 
The shortage is serious enough to hold 



"We decided to locate our 
work where the people live. 
It 's worked out great for us 
and great for them. " 



— Steve Jacobus, 
Olson Warehouse & Distribution Co. 



back the growth of many small companies. 
Last summer, for instance, an impatient 
customer stripped Cardinal Kitchens Inc. of 
a $50,000 contract after a scarcity of 
semiskilled workers prevented the com- 
pany for weeks from manufacturing counter 
tops for a Louisville, Ky, school that was 
under construction for a fall opening. 

"We pulled practically anyone off the 
street that we could find, but they just 
wouldn't stay on," says Chuck O'Koon, 
owner and president of Louisville-based 
Cardinal. "They'd call in sick, they'd say 
they had to take their mother to the 
doctor — they'd give any old excuse." 

In Delaware, beverage retailer Edwin 
Miller was driven out of business, he says, 
because of problems in keeping his opera- 
tions staffed. Last year he sold three liquor 
stores because he couldn't keep enough 
responsible people working for him. Now 
he's selling his tavern restaurant as well. "I 
can't find qualified people, and sometimes I 
can't find people at all," says Miller, who is 
moving on to another business, establishing 



sites on the Internet's World Wide Web. 

For company owners who don't want the 
kinds of problems that Miller experienced, 
addressing the labor shortage is not just a 
matter of determining to do something 
about it. Small-business people are finding 
that the problem and its solutions involve 
layers of complexities. 

Nationwide, the unemployment rate at 
the end of 1995 was 5.6 percent, a significant 

decline from the June 1992 
peak of 7.7 percent during 
the last recession. Most 
economists consider 5 per- 
cent to be "full employ- 
ment," meaning that the 
only people without jobs are 
those who can't or don't 
want to work. 

In many metropolitan 
areas and even throughout 
some states, unemployment 
rates are far below* that 
level. Early this year, Chi- 
cago's unemployment rate 
was 4 percent; in Tallahassee, Fla., it was 
3.7 percent; in Portland, Ore., 3.5 percent; in 
Danbury, Conn., 3.1 percent; in Little Rock, 
Ark., 3 percent; and in Salt Lake City- 
Ogden, Utah, 2.8 percent. Madison, Wis., 
led the nation with the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate — 1.5 p er c e n t 

Against the backdrop of nearly full 
employment, some analysts cite low 7 wages 
as an impediment to recruiting workers. 
The inflation-adjusted average wage of 
Americans fell from $8.12 an hour in 1975 to 
$7.77 in 1985 and to $7.42 in 1995, according 
to data from the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Garv Burtless, a labor economist at the 
Brookings Institution, a public-policy re- 
search organization in Washington, D.C., 
says: "To business people who say they 
can't find good help anymore or They don't 
make them like they used to/ I have a 
suggestion: Why don't you pay the same 
real wage you were paying 20 years ago, 
when people were allegedly good enough?" 

The wage figures, however, do not in- 
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An ample labor pool and lower rent are two benefits that Jeff Victor realized when he moved 
his company — which makes car-finish nig liquids — to central Chicago from the suburbs. 



elude fringe benefits such as health insur- 
ance, which have grown to 40 percent from 
30 percent of total compensation over the 
past 20 years. (For more details on compen- 
sation trends, see Page 24.) 

Business owners regard the suggested 
quick fix of higher wages as flip. "The 
problem with simply raising wages is that- 
doing so raises costs, and these days we 
have to be competitive on a worldwide 
basis ," says Bruce Hackett, executive vice 
president and co-owner of Estee Mold & 
Die Co., a Dayton company that makes 
molds for manufacturers of air bags, steer- 
ing wheels, and other automotive compo- 
nents. 

On top of a cyclically robust economy, 
demographic factors have farther re- 
strained the number of qualified available 
w or k e r s . For one thing, the nation's birth- 
rate skidded downward from 1964 to 197(5. 
And it's those relatively scarce "baby bust- 
ers" whom growing employers are counting 
on to fill most new jobs. 

Just as vexing, many business owners 
say is that most of the new "Generation X" 
workers — typically desciibed as those born 
from the mid-'f)0s to the late 70s — espe- 
cially those who don't attend college, are 
poorly pre par ed to make the transition 
from school to work. 

For example, about (50 percent of high- 
school graduates who seek jobs at one 
major bank in Boston can't fill out the 
application form correctly, according to 
economist Birch. The capability shortfall in 



the skilled-trades and technical areas, 
small-business people say, is particularly 
acute. (See the related story on Page 23.) 

"Systematically, in manufacturing for 
instance, baby boomers are retiring early, 
and Generation X doesn't have the numbers 
or the skills," says Diane Sw r onk, an econo- 
mist for the First Chicago NBD Corp. bank. 
"There's a mismatch between the kind of 
people we're generating and the skills they 
need." In addition, business owners almost 
universally complain that baby busters 
aren't as motivated or as dependable as 
workers of previous generations. 

With powerful forces such as those 
working against them, what are small- 
business owners to do about finding and 
keeping enough good workers? 

Here are approaches recommended by 
work-force specialists and small-business 
owners: 

Look To The Inner City 

Unemployment rates in the central cores of 
many cities remain high even as thousands 
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of jobs go unfilled in suburbs just a 
few miles away. In Washington, 
D.C., for example, the unemploy- 
ment rate was 8.9 percent at the 
end of 1995, while the rate in the 
Maryland and Virginia suburbs was 
just 3.3 percent. Similarly, unem- 
ployment was 10.3 percent in Cleve- 
land but 4.2 percent in the suburbs, 
and 5.5 percent in Chicago but 3.3 
percent in the suburbs. 

To Jeff Victor, such disparities 
represent opportunities. The Chi- 
cago company he co-owns, Treat- 
ment Products Ltd., a manufac- 
turer of car-finishing liquids, em- 
ploys about 20 people full time but 
can require more than 50 at a time 
to turn out big orders in short 
bursts. 

So, two years ago, Victor moved 
the company from Chicago's west- 
ern suburbs into the central city. 
Now 7 he not only has an ample 
supply of labor but also has cut his 
rental costs. He figures that the 
formerly abandoned building his 
company now occupies costs him 
about one-third of wiiat such a 

space w r ould cost in the suburbs. 

"Most companies are going the 
other w r ay," Victor says. "But w r e're a young, 
entrepreneurial company that is looking to 
expand. This is the place wiiere w r e most 
easilv can do it." 

W0 

Many business owners, of course, are 
discouraged from considering the kind of 
inner-citv relocation that Victor undertook 
because they fear crime or thev're con- 
cerned that their job tasks w T ould be too 
complex for applicants wiiose education is 
insufficient. "There are typically many 
sound economic reasons why jobs are 
locating in the suburbs," says George 
Galster, a principal research associate at the 
Urban Institute, a Washington, D.C., pub- 
lic-policy research organization. 

But Jacobus, of Olson Warehouse, is 
willing to try to overcome such obstacles to 
make his inner-city location viable and to 
help his new T employees. "By now, we've 
developed a core group of people who've 
been with us for the duration, and they w r ant 
to do a good job and also encourage other 
people to do a good job," he says. "It's 
become a very worthwhile venture." 

Become A Promoter 

In metropolitan Milwaukee, some business 
owners are paying bonuses to churches 
where pastors will work the pews to recruit 

entry-level workers. 

John Baraona, owner and president of 
Flissy Cleaners, based in Akron, Ohio, 
widely broadcasts his periodic offer of a free 
cleaning of a suit or dress for anyone who is 
out of work and needs the garment for a job 



interview; the person can take the cloth- 
ing — and an unemployment-check stub — to 
any of his 23 stores in central Ohio. 

Barbara Bissett, president and owner of 
Bissett Steel Co., in Valley View, Ohio, 
accepts job applications at all times, even 
when her 20-employee company, a dis- 
tributor of steel products, doesn't have 
specific openings. "I'm always receptive, 
because that allows you better selectivity 
when you do need to fill an opening," says 
Bissett. She credits the practice with ena- 
bling her to sidestep the labor squeeze in 
the Cleveland area. 

Near Dayton, Sue Ellen Ater makes a 
point of talking up her Huber Heights, 
Ohio, company at the community-college 
night courses she has taken in recent years. 
Her firm, Executive Mold Co., employs 18 
people and makes molds for manufacturers. 
Many of her night-course classmates are 
mothers of high-school students who would 
make excellent job candidates for Executive 
Mold, joining the firm as toolmaking train- 
ees. 

Network With Educators 

High-school teachers, guidance counselors, 
and administrators can be great ambas- 
sadors with their students on behalf of 
nearby companies and even for entire 
industries that are important in a commu- 
nity. They also can be helpful 
sources of recommendations 
on students who might make 
particularly good employees. 

Daniel Marcus, co-owner 
and president of Encore Man- 
ufacturing Corp., in Cleveland, 
goes to the students. He lec- 
tures to high-school manufac- 
turing-technology classes, 
which gives him a platform to 
discuss the industry and En- 
core's approach to career ad- 
vancement, its tuition-reim- 
bursement program, and 
other benefits his firm offers. 

"Kids come up to us after 
class and say, 'Gee, it sounds 
like youVe got a great com- 
pany,' " says Marcus, whose 
firm employs about 65 people. 
"It opens lots of doors to 
young people, who then come 
in and apply for jobs." 

Train Your Employees Yourself 

Resigned to what they see as 
the education system's inabil- 
ity to provide them with ca- 
pable workers, many business 
owners are taking it on them- 
selves to train workers much 
more extensively than before. 

That often means starting 
with the basics. For example, 
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Camran Benji, co-owner of Benji Electron- 
ics Inc., a 20-person export and distribution 
company in Los Angeles, is willing to hire 
people with few 7 if any qualifications and 
spend much time and money training 
them — often in remedial subjects — once 
they're in the door. It's too early to tell how 
well this approach will work in the long run. 

Glen O'Brien Moveable Partitions, a 
Kansas City-based manufacturer and in- 
staller of office panels, also offers training. 
At the company's Dayton, Ohio, location, 
new installers enroll in a four-week appren- 
ticeship program with a nearby vocational 
school. "It has elevated the performance of 
our employees, developed and retained the 
people who will help us, and weeded out 
those who aren't willing to put in the extra 
effort, because they have to go to school on 
their own time," says co-owner Steve 
Nichols. 




Make All Your Employees Recruiters 

Many business owners are offering em- 
ployees bonuses of $50 up to a few 7 hundred 
dollars if they'll bring in a referral who 
sticks with the company. Charles Pappas, 
co-owner of Michael's Restaurant, in Roch- 
ester, Minn., has recruited members of two 
immigrant ethnic groups, Mexicans and 
Asians, who are populous in the community, 
which had an unemployment rate of just 2.2 
percent in November. They draw in others 
to work at the restaurant, w r hich has 155 
employees. "Not only do they tend to be 
good workers, but they're the best recruit- 
ers I could possibly have among their 
people," Pappas says. 

Consider Untapped Groups 

Immigrant populations remain undertap- 
ped in many markets and can provide a 
steady stream of good workers. Baraona, of 
Fussy Cleaners, works with the Akron 
Jewish Center to help Russian immigrants 
start new lives in the United States, and he 
gives them jobs. 

But immigrants aren't the only untapped 
groups. Disabled people, for instance, are a 
growing source of new workers, especially 
as private and public programs help them 
develop marketable skills. 

Older people made up one of the "origi- 
nal" underemployed demographic groups, 

but their numbers and their 
employability are growing 
with time. Retailer John 
Mayer, for one, likes to hire 
retirees for part-time work at 
his firm, Kirk's Flowers, in 
Newark, Del. They usually 
aren't pushing for higher 
wages as younger people 
might be, he says, and they 
are likely to have medical 

coverage already 
Recruit Via The Internet 

Sifting the Internet for appli- 
cants is an increasingly popu- 
lar tactic for small businesses 
and gives them unprece- 
dented access to potential em- 
ployees worldwide. 

Technology buffs are not 
the only people monitoring the 
Internet for positions, says 
Robert Schneider, who owns 
Help Wanted USA, one of 
many electronic job-posting 
services. He says the positions 
that seem to draw the most 
attention on the Internet are 
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At the night classes she takes 

at a community college, 
Sue Ellen Ater recruits for 
her mold-making firm. 
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those still regarded as the least likely to We 
fxjsted there — jobs such as those for sale> 
professionals or health-care workers. 

Schneider, whose posting service is part 
of his American Research Co., based in 
Milwaukee, says that "more and more 
people who are only malting $8 an hour can 
afford to get on line because of how 
computer prices have fallen." 



Gain Strength In Numbers 

Given that the labor squeeze is a bigger 
problem than any one business can handle, 
many companies are trying to address it 
collectivelv. The Growth Association of 
Greater Cleveland, for example, has just 
launched an initiative to tackle the problem, 
as has the Greater Kansas Citv Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Restaurants Get Creative 



The only thing worse than the labor 
shortage that Is squeezing restaurant own- 
ers these davs is the likelihood that the 
problem is going to worsen: By 2005, 
according to the U.S. Labor Department, 
food-service employers will need to find an 
additional &1 million workers — a 33 percent 
increase in the industry's work force. 




summer at about SO workers. Most of these 
workers "never really had l>een exposed to 
personnel development," says McManus, 
who runs the restaurant for its four owners, 
all private investors. His employees, he 
says, "get pumj)ed up about working here 
localise I give them honest communication 
■bout how they can meet our expectations 
and how my goals are facilitated by their 
goals of making more money and having 
an exciting career/ 1 

In Waunakee, Wis., a Culver's fast- 
food restaurant gives its 30 or so student 
employees up to three hours a week of 
regular hourly pay for doing schoolwork 
at the restaurant before or after their 
shifts. The privilege is revoked, however, 
for students who spend too much time 
socializing rather than working on as- 
signments. 

And as one of many industry groups 
that are aggressively attacking the prob- 
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Southern Grille manager Kim McManus 
helps workers focus on job object i res. 



Restaurateurs across the countiT have 
tried a variety of approaches to finding good 
employees while at the same time reducing 
their firms* staffing requirements. They 
have pared their menus and have stalled 
buying more prepared foods to scale back 
on kitchen help, for example. They have 
doubled up duties for workers so that 
waiters and waitresses can bus tables and 
cooks can wash dishes. Thev have also 
networked like crazy for potential new 
employees. 

But the problem persists. So, desj>erate 
restaurant owners and managers are get- 
ting more creative. At the Southern Grille, 
in Ellendale, Del., for example. Kim 
McManus has launched an employee news- 
letter and is putting all of his managers 
through a job-performance evaluation. 

The company's employment peaks in the 



lem, the Wisconsin Restaurant Associa- 
y tion has launched a campaign to match 
I welfare recipients who have the social 
skills required for good food service with 
the t housands of jobs available at restau- 
rants around the state. 

Nonetheless, a growing number of 
restaurant owners and industry con- 
sultants believe the only way to make a 
significant, long-term dent in the problem 
is to make over the industry's image of 
offering dead-end jobs that are good only 
as steppingstones to careers elsewhere. 

"When you put a 'Help Wanted' sign in 
the window; you're sending a red flag that 
you're desperate," says Norine Larson, a 
Minneapolis-based food-service consult- 
ant. The sign, she says, might as well 
read: "Wanted: One person with low 
self-esteem, no life, little education, will- 
ing to work for minimum wage the rest of 
your life." 

Consequently, restaurateurs such as 
Tim Murrav, co-owner of Murray's Res- 
taurant in Minneapolis, now look specifi- 
cally for "people who really want to make 
this their career and like doing this kind 
of work, and then [we] treat them well 
enough to keep them." 



motion Initiative, during March and April, 
includes running large classified ads in 
ne\vspaj.>ers in Chicago and Decatur, 111., to 
tout Kansas City's advantages and job 
opportunities. The program also includes a 
direct-mail campaign to 1,000 college place- 
ment professionals in Kansas, Missouri, and 
Missouri's bordering states. 

Local, regional, and national trade asso- 
ciations also are helping member companies 
try to ease the labor squeeze. In Octol>er 
1995, the Ohio Tooling & Machining Associ- 
ation disbursed $lf>,00() for a Saturday- 
morning Machining Technology Day open 
house at member companies in five cities 
around the state. 

"We spent $2,000 of our own money in 
that effort, and we had 250 }>eople come 
through," says a satisfied Hackett, of Estee 
Mold & Die. "Even in a town like Davton, 
where toolmaking runs in a lot of families, 
this was a necessary effort to raise our 
profile with kids." 

Local governments, labor unions, and 
businesses in Washington, Detroit, Milwau- 
kee, San FVancisco, and other cities have 1 
joined to develop programs to transport 
unemployed inner-city residents to jobs in 
the suburbs. 

Offer Attractive Wages 

Setting your wage rates at a level high 
enough to attract workers in your market 
is, of COCme, always the simplest thing to 
do — though it's often the most difficult. 

The company policy at Cardinal Kitch- 
ens is to start counter-top manufacturing 
workers at $6 an hour, advancing them to 
$(5.25 or $(5.50 within six months. But in 
effect, the company's starting wage is $7 
an hour, because* company president 
O'Koon has found that's what it takes to 
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hire the 30-something men his firm needs. 

Add Perks For Employees 

The most effective tactic next to offering 
attractive wages is adding benefits and 
other perks and clearly communicating to 
employees the value of those extras. 

Establishing a 401 (k) or other retire- 
ment program, for instance, still counts 
for a lot in an era when only about one in 
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At the Glen O'Brien Moveable Partitions branch in Dayton* 

Ohia workers such as Steve Sylvester are offered a 
four- week apprenticeship program at a vocational school. 



four U.S. workers has any sort of pension. 
A benefit that on its own can make the 
difference in attracting single mothers to 
a company is child care subsidized or 



arranged by the company. 

Advanced Communica- 
tions Specialists Inc., a $2.4 
million company that in- 
stalls cable-TV service in 
Milwaukee, bought 12 
trucks that it began leasing 
to employees last year in the 
hope of attracting and keep- 
ing installers. Most competi- 
tors require installers to use 
their own vehicles on the 
job. The strategy is helping 
the company stabilize its 
work force. 

Florist Maver has ar- 
ranged a bouquet of extras 
that has helped Kirk's Flow- 
ers grow to a 27-employee 
enterprise. For example, he 
gives working mothers — the 
mainstay of his employee 
roster — flexibility in choos- 
ing their hours on the job 
and lets employees buy anything the 
company sells for the wholesale price, not 
just a discounted retail price. It's a benefit 
he says, "that doesn't cost me anything but 
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which they look at as a big incentive." 

Quit Fretting, Do Something 

Nichols, of O'Brien Partitions, says that 
many of his fellow business owners are "in 
denial" about the worker shortage. 
"They'll complain about it, they'll talk 
about the shift in the work culture and all, 
but they haven't sat down to analyze what 
they have to do about it," he says. "I 
always tell them to look at their own 
experience and then decide to do some- 
thing about it." te 



• To order a reprint of 
this story, see Page 75. 
For a fax copy, see Page 6. 



School-To-Work Programs Take Off 



More than three-quarters of American 
high-school graduates don't go to college, 
and most of those don't aim for careers in 
the skilled trades, either. As a result, U.S. 
manufacturers are going begging for 
tradesmen, including machinists, plumbers, 
pipe fitters, welders, and mechanics. 

u The average age where a youth gets his 
first full-time job with benefits is 28 or 29," 
says Rae Nelson, executive director of the 
Center for Workforce Preparation at the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in Washing- 
ton, D.C. u So the majority of kids come out 
of high school and kind of float through the 
system for 10 years trying to find a match 
for their skills." 

The burgeoning "school-to-vvork" move- 
ment is trying to address the problem by 
attracting into trades more of those high- 
school graduates who are not bound for 
college; traditionally, they have been the 
backbone of the American economy. More 
broadlv, the effort seeks to facilitate moves 
by high-school graduates into all soils of 
careers that don't require a college degree. 

Owners of small manufacturing compa- 
nies are at the heart of this effort. They're 
working on their own and collectively with 
larger companies, high schools and tech- 
nical institutes, local and state govern- 
ments, and chambers of commerce. 

The federal government has also become 



involved in the push, having allo- 
cated $400 million in the current 
budget for seed money for school- 
to-work efforts at the local level. 

In Kentucky, DJ Plastics Inc. is 
among the many small companies 
involved with the public schools in 
the Greater Louisville Youth School-to- 
Work Initiative, an apprenticeship and 
internship program that combines class- 
room instruction with workplace learning. 
The plastic-injection-molding company has 
donated $250,000 in equipment to Pleasure 
Ridge Park High School. The equipment is 
used to help train the firm's w T ork force as 
weD as students. 

The school's partnership with D J Plastics 
prepares students who might become com- 
pany employees and helps them develop the 
basic skills that make them marketable in a 
fast-changing industry. The industry tech- 
nology is changing every 18 months," says 
Robert Allen, DJ Plastics' president. 

Other communities are taking other 
approaches. Craftsmanship 2000, a Tulsa, 
Okla., program with public and private 
sponsorship, combines academic, technical, 
and W0rk*ba8ed training during a compre- 
hensive four-year academic and vocational 
program. Students completing the program 
are awarded high-school diplomas after two 
year's and up to 25 credits from Tulsa Junior 
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College, as w r ell as annual stipends 
up to $6,440 in the fourth year. 

A program in Tompkins 
County, N.Y., sponsored by busi- 
ness, education, and youth-service 
leaders, has local software, bank- 
ing, and automotive-manufactur- 
ing companies employing student partici- 
pants for up to 20 hour's a week and full time 
during the summer months. The companies 
provide employee mentors for their* student 
workers, and the student jobs often lead to 
full-time employment at the end of the 
program. 

The Fox Cities Chamber of Commerce, 
in eastern Wisconsin, worked with local 
companies, schools, and governments to set 
up a school-to-w T ork program to service the 
area's huge printing industry Apprentices, 
each sponsored by a printing company, 
enroll as junior's in a two-year program in 
w T hich they spend two days in high-school or 
technical-college classrooms and three days 
on the job each week. 

To leam more about school-to-work pro- 
grams, call the Center for Workforce Prep- 
aration at the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
at (202) 463-5525, or the National School to 
Work Learning and Information Center at 
1-800-251-7236. You can also visit the infor- 
mation center's World Wide Web site on the 
Internet at http// tvww.stw.ed.gov. 
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By some measures, 
paychecks have shrunk, 
but overall compensation 
has gone up for America 1/ 
workers. 
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merica needs a raise/' pro- 

claimed the AFL-( !H new 

J|M president, John J. Sweeney, 
late last year as he took the 
helm of the labor federation and pledged 
to do more for the nation's 
workers. 

Corporate profits, stock val- 
ues, and executive compensation 
all have surged during the eco- 
nomic expansion of the 1990s. 
The only thing that has lagged is 
workers' take-home pay, which 
has stagnated, says Sweeney. 

When, he asks, will workers 
get their share of the economy's 
success? 

Since Sweeney's election, his 
brand of business bashing has 
been taken up by President 
Clinton, Secretary of Labor 
Robert Reich, and Democratic 
leaders in Congress. Even front- 
running Republican presidential 
candidate Robert Dole, the Sen- 
ate majority leader, has criti- 
cized corporations for laying off 
thousands of workers while see- 
ing record profits. 

Without a doubt, wages and 
income will reman a top elec- 
tion-year issue. Take-home pay 
is "the single most important 
economic issue in America 
today," says Stephen S. Roach, 
chief economist for Morgan 
Stanley & Co., a New York City 
based investment fiim 

R. Bruce Josten, senior vice president for 
membership policy of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, in Washington, D.C., agrees on 
the importance of the issue but believes "the 
media have failed to inform people about all 
the facts." Moreover, he says, the full 
picture shows that total compensation to 
workers has increased "quite dramatically" 
over the past 20 years. 

Indeed, the best measures available chal- 
lenge the prevailing view that workers are 
being shortchanged. 



adjusted average hourly wage peaked in 
1973 at $8.55. Since then, it has fallen to 
$7.42 in 1995, according to the BLS. 

A separate measure of economic well- 
being, disposable personal income, has 
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Wages 

Real — inflation-adjusted — weekly 



wages 



have dropped almost 5 percent since 1979, 
according to the Labor Department's Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. The inflation- 



advanced only $378 from 1990 to 1994— 
reaching $18,320 per capita in inflation- 
adjusted dollars. 

"Wages are stagnant on the average," 
says Barry Bosworth, a senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institution, a liberal-to-moderate 
Washington think tank; he was director of 
the Council on Wage and Price Stability in 
the Carter administration. "When people 
are saying their real incomes are falling, 
this is a real statement," he says. 

Total Compensation 

Total compensation — take-home pay plus 
fringe benefits — has been growing, how- 
ever. That's because a large share of total 
compensation consists of benefits — every- 
thing from health-care coverage and sick 



leave to company contributions to retire- 
ment accounts. This is the result of a major 
trend over the past few decades to compen- 
sate workers with things other than direct, 
taxable cash. 

44 For 25 years, workers have 
chosen to take a larger and 
larger share of their compensa- 
tion in noncash wages because 
they're not taxable," says Ken- 
neth Deavers, chief economist 
for the Employment Policy 
Foundation, a business-sup- 
ported research group in Wash- 
ington. 

Moreover, organized labor has 
not, until recently, made falling 
wages a major issue because it 
has pushed for more-generous 
health and pension benefits in- 
stead. 

The annual survey of em- 
ployee benefits conducted bv the 

it/ • 

U.S. Chamber shows that em- 
ployee benefits have risen from 
17 percent of total compensation 
in 1955 to 40 percent in 1994. 

In fact, total compensation, as 
measured by the BLS employ- 
ment cost index, has risen faster 
than general price inflation — as 
measured by the Consumer 
Price Index — every year since 
1990. And while critics of busi- 
ness point out that the growth 
rate of the employment cost 
index is at a 10-year low, so is the 
rate of general inflation. Last 
year, the employment cost index rose 2.8 
percent while the CPI rose 2.5 percent. 

Productivity 

Some analysts say that in addition to the 
increase in nontaxable benefits as com- 
pensation, another reason wages have 
lagged is slow growth in productivity. 

Economists define productivity as the 
amount of worker "output per hour," or the 
amount of time needed to produce a given 
amount of goods or services. Most econo- 
mists maintain that wages tend to rise with 
productivity growth. 

Since 1979, growth in productivity had 
appeared to outpace growth in wages, 
lending support to labor's demand for 
higher wages. But recent revisions by the 
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90% of American workers spend at least part of their day in a team situation, 
yet only about half received any formal teamwork training.^ 
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BLS in productivity data have narrowed the 
previously reported pap. 

Ho re are the specifics: 

Until recently the BLS reported that 
productivity grew at a plodding 1 i>ercent a 
year from 1979 onward and accelerated 
>ome\\hat in the 19JK)s. Indeed, the pro- 
ductivity indexes for 1992, 1993, and 1994 
had been announced as growing 2.1 percent. 



compensation. "The evidence they were 
using evaporated into thin air," Bartlett 
says, referring to the BLS s rex ised produc- 
tivity- statistics. 

But not evervone agrees. 
Morgan Stanley's Roach, for one, says 
the change the BLS made revises produc- 
tivity figures downward, but he thinks 
that three ot 
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nt, and 1.9 [>ercent, respectively 



In February, however, the BLS issued 

%J ¥ ¥ 

re\ised productivity figures calculated to 
track growth more accurately. The new 
figures show annual average productivity 



to reflect accurately other changes in the 
marketplace. 

Roach says the productivity measures 
need to reflect both the improved quality 
and the greater convenience of products 
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Theife Shares; Ot National Income 



The two largest components of national income are U.S. workers total compensation (including wages and benefits) 
and corporate profits before taxes. The following percentages are the shares of each component for given years plus 

the share accounted for by wages alone. 
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growth of 1.1 percent since 1990, lower t han 
previously calculated. 

These revised figures also show wages 
closing the gap with producthity. From 
1979 to 1990, inflation-adjusted hourly 
wages grew at an average annual rate of 0.2 
percent. But from 19W to 1995, the growth 
rate in wages increased to 0.5 percent. 

Carrying the compaiison further, the gap 
between wage and productivity growth all 
but disappears when the BLS adjusts 
wages for inflation in the same way that it 
adjusts the productivity figures for infla- 
tion, says Ed Dean, the agency's associate 
commissioner for productivity and technol- 
ogy. In that case, the wage-and-productivity 
gap shrinks to two-tenths of a percentage 
point for the years since 1990. 

Bruce Bartlett, a senior fellow at the 
National Center for Policy Analysis, a 
consen ative research group based in Dal- 
las, says that the new BLS calculations deny 
labor its strongest argument for higher 



and services and the productivity gains 
that result from improved computer soft- 
ware. These revisions, he argues, would 
push the productivity figures higher and 
again show wages trailing productivity* 

What has hint overall productivity 
numbers is the loss of manufacturing jobs 
and the creation of many more jobs in 
service areas, ranging from health care 
and building maintenance to government 
and financial services, says Charles W. 
McMillion, chief economist for MBG In- 
formation Services, a Washington-based 
business-information and forecasting 
firm. 

McMillion says that while productivity 
in manufacturing can be measured more 
accurately and more easily than in the 
services industry, the data suggest that 
manufacturing workers are more produc- 
tive than service workers. The result, he 
says, is that overall productivity has 
slowed. "Manufacturing productivity has 



held up quite well but we just do less of 
it," he savs. 

% 

Inflation 

The debate over statistics will no doubt 
continue and may intensify and much of it 
will center on the Consumer Price Index, 
the broadest official measure of price infla- 
tion and a key component in other indexes. 

The CPI has enormous impact on the 
overall economy. It is used, for example, by 
government and business to guide impor- 
tant cost-of-living adjustments and lahor- 
contract negotiators. It also is used in the 

federal budget to index 
major entitlement pro- 
grams such as Social Se- 
curity and military pen- 
sions and to adjust in- 
come-tax brackets to ac- 
count for annual infla- 
tion. 

In an interim report to 
Congress last fall, a con- 
gressionally appointed 
panel of economists con- 
cluded that the index has 
overstated inflation by 
about L5 }>ercentage 
points per year and will 
continue to overstate it 
by about one percentage 
point annually if it is not 
adjusted. The panel's 
final report is due in 
June. 

When an exaggerated 
CPI is used in adjusting 
measurements of U.S. 
economic growth, pro- 
ductivity, wages, and 
other factors, the CPI 
has too great an impact 
on the figures being ad- 
justed, pushing them lower than they 
actually are. 

The financial stakes, meanwhile, are 
enormous. Subtracting one percentage 
point from the CPI each year for the next 
decade — as some lawmakers and econo- 
mists are advocating — would save $634 
billion in projected Medicare, Social Secu- 
rity, and other entitlement payments. 

Further revisions to the CPI calcu- 
lations to remove anv overstatement of 

%j 

inflation also would alter the debate over 
wages. 

Deavers, of the Employment Policy 
Foundation, says that if, for example, you 
shave one percentage point off the his- 
toric CPI figures, it would be apparent 
that real w r ages (the constant-dollar ver- 
sion) and real compensation (wages and 
benefits) haven't fared as poorly as some 
have maintained. 

A CPI adjustment of that magnitude 
could mean inflation wasn't as great as 



previously thought and would lower 
other government indicators. 

BLS economist Michael Harper 
says that the relationship between the 
CPI and other statistics isn't just 
one-to-one. While there may be some 
CPI-based overstatements, they are 
paitially offset by the fact that other 
data in addition to the CPI are used in 
producing the statistics issued by both 
the BLS and the Commerce Depart- 
ment's Bureau of Economic Analvsis. 



Corporate Profits 

There's also no denying that corporate 
profits are up. But they were down for 
a long time. 

In inflation-adjusted dollars, corpo- 
rate profits have been setting records 
in the past few years, but they still 
haven't recovered from the big dip 
they took in the 1970s and especially 
the"l980s. 

In the 25 years after World War II, 
profits were high, often well over 10 
percent of national income. But in the 
1970s, as interest rates rose, profits 
took a beating. That continued in the 1980s, 
when corporate profits dipped to below 8 
percent of national income. At the same 
time, corporations were paying double-digit 
interest rates on money borrowed for 
capital investments. Since then, corporate 
interest costs have declined. 

u There is a big increase in corporate 
profits as a share of gross domestic product 
because the interest share has gone way 
down," says Brookings' Bosworth. "Mostly 
it's a return to normality." 

With more net income, films now are 
investing more in capital equipment and, in 
some cases, paying reduced dividends to 
shareholders. Stepped-up investment could 
pay off in increased worker productivity. 

The Global Marketplace 

The root of the pressure on wages, compen- 
sation, and productivity is no mystery: It's 
the economic reality of the 1990s. 

U.S. businesses have sought to hold down 
labor costs to meet increasing competition 
at home and abroad. They must compete 
with foreign firms that frequently pay lower 
wages and charge less for their products 
and services. At home, businesses find 
themselves in a more deregulated and 
intensely competitive environment with 
market forces changing at rapid paces. 

It is this intensified competition that has 
created much of the economic turbulence of 
recent years, with large firms downsizing 
and job security seemingly a thing of the 
past as workers w r atch some of the nation's 
largest and best-known companies lay off 
tens of thousands of employees. 

The effect has not fallen on Americans 
evenly. 




During this period, education has more 
than ever been a key determinant of income 
growth, with the rewards going to those 
with advanced schooling and technical 



skills. For example, since 1979, the only 
men who have made income gains are those 
with college degrees, according to the BLS. 

Accordingly, the rewards of the nation's 
economic success have not been evenly 
distributed up and down the income scale. 

"The trend is unmistakable. In the last 20 
years, people in the bottom two-fifths of the 
economy have seen their money income 
stagnate or fall," says M. Jeff Hamond, an 
economic-policy analyst at the Progressive 
Policy Institute, a centrist Democratic re- 
search group in Washington. Those in the 
next two-fifths have seen little or no 
increases, and those in the top fifth have 
seen incomes soar, Hamond says. 

he statistical squabbling over income, 
productivity, and the CPI may ulti- 
mately prove to be only incidental to 
the larger political agendas of candi- 
dates in an election year. There are voters 
to be attracted with promises of higher 
incomes and increased economic security. 

But the Chamber's Josten believes that 
the political debate leaves out much infor- 
mation. The issue, he says, needs to be 
thoroughly aired: "This is a dynamic econ- 
omy that's changing all the time, and 
important benefits to workers will ulti- 
mately emerge from that." NB 
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Ti h e Atlanta Olympics 
have helped a lot 
companies expe 
thrill of victory, 
entrepreneurial 
be tested further once this 
business boom passes. 
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Landing the job of installing the Olympic track led to a world of opportunity for Essential Associates owner Thomas 
Harris, left, with Joe Hoekstra, a project manager for Mondo S.P.A., which is supervising construction of the track. 




Competitors from around the world 
will take their quest for gold medals 
to Atlanta's Olympic Stadium in July 
at the opening ceremonies of the 
1996 Centennial Olympic Games. 

Atlanta small-business owner Thomas 
Harris knows a little about the kind of 
desire these athletes have to see their hard 
work rewarded. He has already captured 
some Olympic gold of his own: His company 
won the $269,000 contract to install the 
Olympic Stadium track. 

For Harris' fan, Essential Associates, 
the Olympics have transformed his onetime 
landscaping business into a growing con- 
struction-management company with inter- 
national connections. It all started, says 
Harris, with a chance encounter with an 
executive of Mondo S.PA., an Italian rub- 
ber-products company that was seeking 
the contract to provide materials for, and 
to supervise construction of, the Olympic 
track. 



Harris met Mondo U.SA project man- 
ager Joe Hoekstra when he saw him 
surveying an Olympic practice facility near 
Essential Associates' office in Atlanta's 
Summerhill neighborhood. That led to an 
invitation to meet Mondo's president, Fer- 
nando Stroppiana, w T ho was coming to 
Atlanta to bid on the Olympic track deal. 
Mondo won the contract and awarded 
Essential Associates the job of doing the 
grading and laving the track at Olympic 
Stadium and seven practice facilities. 

Harris says the prestige that came with 
the Olympic connection has been a big boost 
to his five-year-old company. It helped the 
firm broaden its senices and land new 
contracts, propelling revenues to more than 
$500,000. The work force has expanded 
from four employees and seven contract 
workers to 25 full-time employees. And 
other opportunities have opened up, includ- 
ing more Olympic and non-Olympic con- 
struction jobs in Atlanta and the possibility 



of additional work with Mondo at the 
Summer Olympics in 2000, in Sydney, 
Australia. 

"I want to grab what the Olympics have 
brought us and take us forward/ 5 says 
Harris. "Because without the Olympics, i 
wouldve taken us 10 years to get here." 

Small companies such as Essential Asso- 
ciates, along with many larger businesses, 
are enjoying a small part of the Olympic 
gold. The Centennial Games are expected 
to biing $5.1 billion in out-of-state private- 
sector spending to Georgia's economy, ac- 
cording to a University of Georgia study 
commissioned by the Atlanta Committee 
for the Olympic Games (ACOG). 



About $2.7 billion of this spending will 
occur during the Games, which run from 
July 19 through Aug. 4, when an estimated 
2 million people will visit Atlanta. The other 
$2.4 billion has been pouring into the 
economy as a result of the ACOG s prepara- 
tions for the Games, particularly the con- 
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struction of competition venues. 

The committee plans to spend more than 
$500 million of its $1.5 billion budget to build 
10 venues, including the $200 million down- 
town Olympic Stadium, which will be con- 
veiled to a baseball stadium for the Atlanta 
Braves after the Games. Contracts for the 
stadium have been awarded to 108 compa- 
nies, 70 of which are small businesses. 

The Olympics have also been a catalyst 
for public-sector spending by the state and 
city on roads and infrastructure. Seven 
small Atlanta companies took pail in a 
streets-and-bridges project through the 
city's Surety Bond Technical Assistance 
Program, which helps small businesses get 
the bonding they need to participate in city 
construction projects. 

Participation by Georgia-based compa- 
nies, many of them small businesses, has 
been an important pail of the preparations 
for the Olympics. They make up nearly 60 
percent of Olympic vendors. And besides 
the direct benefits from Olympic-related 
contracts, small businesses are being 
helped indirectly through increased sales in 
housing and retail and at restaurants. 

Although getting a piece of the Olympic 
action held many potential rewards, it was 
an uphill battle for many small companies. 
Despite efforts by the AGOG to encourage 
local participation, there was only so much 
work to go around. Many companies that 
applied came away disappointed. 

Even companies that were successful in 
winning contracts found the process diffi- 
cult. "It was really frustrating because we 
didn't get some of the first projects we went 
after," says Cynthia Jones, a partner in 
Jones Worley, an Atlanta-based graphics 
and environmental-design company that is 
working on several Olympic projects. "I 
thought we were qualified. I thought we put 
on a good show." 

Ultimately, some companies began to 
turn to non-Olympic projects. Olympic 
construction work pulled many companies 
away from other construction projects, 
creating opportunities for small contractors. 

any companies struck Olympic 
gold by becoming official Olym- 
pic licensees. But the competi- 
tion for the licenses was fierce, 
small business that did win a 
is San Diego-based Imprinted 
Products Corp., which will market collect- 
ible pins — traditionally a hot item among 
Olympic visitors — for the 1996 Games. 

Entrepreneur Brad Shuman's company 
won the license three years ago. The 
company has similar licenses for profes- 
sional football, baseball and basketball. It 
also had the pin license for the 1984 
Summer Olympics in Los Angeles, but 
Shuman says the Atlanta license is more 
significant. 




One 
license 
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A rooftop space with a view of the Atlanta skyline is being prepared for NBC affiliates 
by TV- prod net ion company American Skylines, co-owned by Jack English 



Olympic pins are bigger business now, 
he says, and they have given Imprinted 
Products access to new marketing chan- 
nels for all its products in major U.S. 
retail outlets, as well as internationally. 

Because of the size and reputation of 
the Olympics, "we'll go in and find other 
businesses that weVe never been able to 
sell to — areas that we wouldn't have 
thought of before," says Shuman. 

Things already appear to be working 
out that way. The Olympics have boosted 
Imprinted Products' revenues by 50 per- 
cent in each of the last two years, and the 
company recently won a license to pro- 
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A sublicense from Hanes to design and market Olympic 
T-shirts was a home run for Henry Aaron's company. 



duce pins for the National Hockey League 
Players Association and is negotiating for 
the pin license for the 1998 Winter 
Olympics, in Nagano, Japan. 

ther small companies were success- 
ful in hooking up with companies as 
a subcontractor or sublicensee for 
Olympic work. Such opportunities 
abounded as contractors looked for local 
partners who could help them complete 
projects or meet increased demand for their 
products and services. 

In many cases, subcontracting allowed 
small companies to build relationships with 

larger companies they 
might not have worked 
with otherwise and 
opened the door to fu- 
ture work 

Baseball home-run 
king Henry Aaron expe- 
rienced this firsthand. 
For the past two years, 
his company, Henry 
Aaron Inc., has been one 
of 23 companies with 
sublicenses to design 
and market Olympic T- 
shirts for Hanes, the li- 
censee for Olympic T- 
shirts. Aaron's success 
as a licensee for Major 
League Baseball caught 
Hanes' attention, and he 
hopes the relationship 
will lead to new opportu- 
nities with Hanes and 
other companies. 

"These people have 
seen the kind of business 



that we run," says Aaron. u The 
next time anything of this 
magnitude comes along, I 
don't think thev would think 
twice about saying this is a 
good company. The scope of 
this can go far beyond the 
Olympics." 

The Olympic T-shirt pro- 
gram is Hanes' first major 
collaboration with outside con- 
tractors and was necessary 
because of the volume of busi- 
ness expected. So far, the 
company is pleased with the 
results, says Mike Davis, vice 
president of Olympic licensing 
for Sara Lee Knit Products, 
which includes Hanes and 
Champion athletic apparel. 

"We thought they would fill 
some customer bases that we 
didn't reach," Davis says. "But 
what we found was they were 
able to offer w r hat the market 

needed. They were able to 

keep the market replenished 

and serviced so sales weren't missed/' 

The outsourcing goes further than just 
Aaron. His six-person company farms out 
the T-shirt design, printing, and much of 
the sales work to Image Works, an Atlanta- 
based merchandising and marketing com- 
pany 
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The graphics and design company owned by Cynthia Jones am 
Barry Worley helped create a visual concept for the Olympics. 



aron is one of manv minority entre- 
preneurs who are doing Olympic 
business. According to ACOG fig- 
ures, more than 2* percent of Olym- 
pic contracts have gone to minority- and 
women-owned businesses. 

Diversity has been important to the 




ACOG, which encouraged mi- 
nority and female participa- 
tion in each area in which 
contracts for goods and serv- 
ices are awarded. As part of 
this effort, the ACOG has 
compiled a registry of mi- 
nority- and women-owned 
businesses that have ex- 
pressed interest in obtaining 
Olympic contracts. 

Cynthia Jones of Jones 
Worlev savs the ACOG policv 
gave minority- and women- 
owned companies a better 
chance to compete for Olympic 
jobs. "When they looked 
around trying to find someone 
who could perform and do the 
work, we were prepared" 
Jones says. "We had a place, 
we had technology, we had 
people who would vouch for 
our credibility." 

Jones Worley got its foot in 
the door its a member of the 
architectural and engineering 
team that designed Olympic Stadium. The 
company's experience on that and other 
venue-construction jobs led to the firm's 
selection to the ACOG's "Look of the 
Games" team, which created the visual- 
design concept for the Olympics. Jones 
Worley also designed the Olympic poster 



Coping With 
The Disruption 



Like manv downtown Atlanta merchants, 
store manager Randy Teilhaber at Fried- 
man's Shoes expects to do big business 
during the 199f> Olympics. That is, if he 
can get to the store to open it. 

"I've got a feeling we'll have to get here 
about 5 a.m. and leave late at night," 
Teilhaber. "We're going to have to stay 
here about 24 hours a day." 

As the Olympics approach, Atlanta's 
business and government organizations 
are urging companies to plan for the 
convergence of 2 million visitors on the 
city during the Summer (lames. 

Large* companies have been out in front 
in preparing themselves for the (lames, 
but many smaller companies such as 
Friedman's have only recently begun to 
ask how thev will be affected. 

"The problem is so monstroui , 
Gerald Bartels, president of the Atlanta 
Chamber of Commerce. "Take a little 
five- or 10-person insurance company that 



tion is 



happens to be downtown. They're going to 
have to operate by phone from home. 
They aren't going to have nearly as 
detailed a plan in place" as a larger 
company might have. 

Much of the business disru, 
likely to stem from the concentration of 
most of the Olympic venues within a small 
area downtown. To control traffic, the city 
will close or restrict access to many 
downtown streets during the (lames. 

So what's a small company lacing such 
a dilemma to do? The advice being given 
to Atlanta business owners on where to 
focus their attention might be useful to 
firms elsewhere facing similar— if less 
intense — kinds of business disruptions. 

Organizations such as the Atlanta 
Chamber and the Commute Connections 
Network, which is affiliated with the 
Atlanta Committee for the Olympic 
(lames, are urging companies to encour- 
age employe* to use alternative modes of 
transportation or to let them work flexible 
hours or from home. Companies are also 
being encouraged to plan for deliveries, 
staffing requirements, financial transac- 
tions, security, and potential loss of in- 
come because of transportation problems. 



i* 



Companies such as Georgia Messenger 
Inc., a downtown delivery service, have 
been busy preparing. The Olympics will 
make the company's job much tougher 
than usual. Georgia Messenger will de- 
pend more on messengers traveling by 
foot or on rapid rail lines for deliveries 
and will sometimes use these 1 means to 
relay packages to drivers in outlying 
areas. 

"It's a combination of us doing w hat oi 
customers want us to do and figuring out 
the best approach for getting from point A 
to point H," savs Kenny Overby, Georgia 
Messenger'.- vice president. 

The firm is working with regular cus- 
tomers to schedule as many deliveries as 
possible before the Olympic- in order to 
cut down on the number of deliveries 
needed while the Game- are running. 
Other downtown companies may also be 
unable to do as much business with repeat 
customers once the Games begin. The 
Atlanta Chamber's Bartels says it's inevi- 
table that some companies will lose busi- 
ness during the Olympics, but he suggests 
that thev take a wide view of how thev 
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and the Olympic count- 
down clocks over free- 
way overpasses down- 
town. 

n addition to those 
working as sub- 
licensees, some 
small businesses 
have found other Op- 
portunities providing 
sen ices to larger com- 
I >anies involved with 
the Olympics. 

The ACOG re- 
ciaiited large compa- 
nies, such as AT&T, 
IBM, and United Par- 
cel Service, to be cor- 
porate spons< >rs for $20 
million to $40 million 
apiece based on their 

ability to provide need- 
ed goods and services. 
However, these spon- 
sors in turn were good 

prospects for service- 
oriented small companies looking for Olym- 
pic business, and especially for firms that 
could help a sponsor promote its Olympic 
connection. 

Atlanta-based event-management com- 
pany Thompson McCarthy Inc. is working 
with Olympic sponsors BellSouth Corp., 
The Home Depot, and Motorola Inc., as well 
as with Nike Inc., to provide hospitality 
services for the many visitors these compa- 
nies will biing to Atlanta before and during 
the Games. 

During the Olympics, the firm will be 
responsible for lining up transportation, 
hotel accommodations, meals, and \isitor 
information for their clients' guests, as well 
as for putting together client events. All this 
means coordinating limousine and van com- 
panies, caterers, delivery companies, hotels, 
and tour guides. "We work with different 
kinds of companies, so we know what their 
niches are," says partner Patti McCarthy. 
"We can bring them in as we need them." 

The Olympics present a stiff challenge 
for McCarthy and partner Maiy Lynne 
Thompson, who liken the Olympics to 
having an event like the Super Bowi for 17 
consecutive days. The duo has been plan- 
ning for the Gaum for two years and will 
add more than 300 staff people to their 
normal 12-person team. 

Television-production company Ameri- 
can Skylines faces a different kind of 
challenge: hosting 175 NBC broadcast affili- 
ates during the Games. The firm is oversee- 
ing renovation of a 10,000-square-foot ware- 
house that will house production and editing 
facilities and sleeping quarters for the 
affiliates' broadcast crews. 

The company will also provide rooftop 




Donating services to help create Olympic in formation kiosks hasn't paid off' yet for 
graphics firm TW Design, but Charles Wright president, hopes it will 



space on two buildings with a view of 
Centennial Park and the Atlanta skvline 
w T here broadcasters can shoot stand-up 
shots for use on new r s programs. 

The principals of American Skylines are 
Atlanta television-news veterans, and they 
believe that experience will help them 



anticipate the needs of 
their guests — every- 
thing from transport* 
tion to food to packag- 
ing color stories about 
Atlanta. It also helped 
them swing the deal 
with the NBC affiliates. 

u It worked out great 
for them and for us," 
savs American Skv- 
lines co-owner Jack 
English. 44 We were 
dealing with someone 
w T ho knew how to do 
the Games and knew 
how to do it much tet- 
ter than we did. It's 
l>een a nice relationship 
because we have the 
local knowledge, the 
local facility." 

Often, companies be- 
came involved in an 
Olympic project by vir- 
tue of an existing rela- 
tionship with a sponsor 
or contractor. That was the case for Inter- 
web Inc., a new World Wide Web design 
and marketing company that has created 
Internet home pages with Olympic-related 
content for BellSouth and its Small Busi- 
ness Services division. 
The BellSouth sites have helped to estab- 



Winter Games Contracts On Ice 



How can a small company get a piece of 
the action in the Winter Olympic Games 
scheduled for 2002 in Salt Lake City? 

Although organizers say most remain- 
ing Olympic contracts will be awarded 
after the 1998 Winter Games, in Nagano, 
Japan, they are compiling a registry of 
companies interested in contracts, to be 
awarded through open bidding. 

Organizers say immediate needs are 
for business services such as advertising, 
insurance, and medical services. 

More opportunities to provide goods 
and services will come once the Salt Lake 
Olympic Organizing Committee (SLOOC) 
begins to receive its share — about 60 
percent — of the $555 million in revenue 
committed by NBC for broadcast rights. 

Even before the IOC awarded the 2002 
Games to Salt Lake City in June, the city 
and the state of Utah were preparing to 
host the Olympics. As a result, most of the 
construction w r ork for the Games has 
either been completed or is under way. 

Much of the advance work was made 
possible by a 1989 state referendum that 



earmarked $59 million in state sales-tax 
revenue to the state-run Utah Sports 
Authority to build the Utah Winter 
Sports Park, where many Olympic events 
will take place. The SLOOC will buy the 
sports park from the state in 2000 and will 
provide a $40 million grant to the state 
toward the private operation of the park 
after the Games. 

Utah Sports Authority Executive Di- 
rector Randy Montgomery says his or- 
ganization has let all of its Olympic- 
related construction contracts, hut some 
opportunities remain for facilities-mainte- 
nance work. 

Having so much of the construction 
work completed has allowed the organiz- 
ing committee to focus almost all of its 
$798 million budget on organizing the 
Games. The committee hopes to spend 
about half that amount with Utah firms. 

To find out more about providing goods 
and services for the Winter Olympics, 
contact the Salt Lake Olympic Organizing 
Committee, 257 E. 200 South, Suite 600, 
Box 2002, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111. 
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lish Interweb's reputation and helped it 
gain clients such as CARE, an international 
relief organization, and investment-services 
company Invesco. However, like many 
Atlanta technology companies, Interweb 
wanted to become involved in more Olympic 
projects, only to discover that the ACOG 
and the Olympic sponsors were doing most 
of that work in-house, says the company's 
president, William duPont. 

"We were hoping very early on that the 
Olympics could play a very major role in 
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An Olympic license has boosted rt n ntn tor Brad 
Shint/an's collect tblc-pitt company. 
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were trying to accomplish," duPont 



According to the ACOds director of 
technology. Hob Xeal, the committee's 
policy has boon to outsource technology* 
work to IBM, Kodak, Panasonic, Xerox, and 
other corporate sj)onsors in the technology 
industry NValsays the AC (Ml ha> turned to 
outside com panies when there were gap- in 

what the sjxmsors could provide, par- 
ticularly in inteirratinu; techn«»lotnes. 

Some of the technology sponsors did use 
outside companies to provide certain sen - 
ices, but the companies often did the work 
tor tree. Their ho|>e was that it would lead 
down the road to paying work related to the 
( Mympics hut that came with its own ri 

as the owners of print- and comput 

graphics company T\V Design learned. 




IBM's multimedia division recruited TW 
Design to be part of the team that created 
Olympic public-information kiosks to be 
placed at two Atlanta malls. TW created the 
external design, the touch-screen user in- 
terface, and computer graphics for the 
kiosks. TW donated its services, but it didn't 
count on spending fMX) man-hours to com- 
plete the project, which lasted a year. 

k in retrospect, I don't know that we 
really couldVe afforded doing what we did," 
says Donald Conrad, president of TW 

Design's sister company, Gra- 
ham Wright Interactive, which 
does computer graphics. Conrad 
says the project cost the firm 
revenue and drew its focus awav 
from priorities. 

The company had hoped the 
project would lead to other 
Olympic jobs. "It just didn't 
happen," says Conrad. Even so, 
TW Design's president, Charles 

Wright, is hopeful the exj>eri- 
ence will pay off in the end as 
I>eople are exposed to the com- 
pany '> work. He says IBM re- 
mains a customer. And TW did 
win the print-graphics contract 
to design the Olympic ticket- 
application brochures. 

or many small-business 

owners, the Olympics have 
been a showcase for their 
companies, a chance to 
demonstrate their capabilities to 
[K)tential customers. The Olym- 
pics have also given them an 
opportunity to establish a reputa- 
tion and build relationships with 
corj>orate partners and new cus- 
tomers. 

44 For us> it's 4 How do vou 
establish the best relationship 
when the traveling road show 

leaves? n savs American Skylines' 

English. "Its an effort to do it as 
correctly as j>ossible." 

The Olympics have also provided a leg up 
and some stability for owners of young 
start-ups, such as Thomas Harris and Cyn- 
thia Jones. 

"The f Atlanta 1 Olympics have been around 
almost as long as this business," Jones says 
of her ti\ e-vear-old firm. "It has been what 
any small, fairlv new business could dream 
of. and that is to have a single event to ensure 
vour first five vears. w 

Just as Atlanta sees the Olympics as a 
chance to h * »t it.- ivi >utation internationally, 
these companies hope that the Olympics will 
take them to prominence at a higher level. 
Its up to the entrepreneurs heading the 
firms, though, to make the most of this 
opportunity once the Olympic torch is extin- 
guished. 
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Prospective employees a re 
more aware of their rights 
than ever; so employers 
need to be, too. 



/>!/ Laura M. Lit ran 




orkplaces can harbor personnel 
pitfalls, as many small-business 
managers have discovered — 
often the hard way. And hiring is 
one area that can be particularly tricky. 

Employment-law attorneys say it s espe- 
cially important these days for employers 
to take steps to avoid legal complications 
by re-examining the types of questions 
they ask potential new hires. 

For years, lawyers have counseled their 
clients to avoid questions that relate to age, 



sex, race, religion, national origin, or dis- 
ability — areas covered by federal civil- 
rights laws. But even the most savvy com- 
panies make basic mistakes that can open 
the door to civil-rights charges. For exam- 
ple, while conducting a recent seminar 
about interviewing practices for employers, 
Clifford M. Koen Jr., an associate professor 
of business law at the University of New- 
Orleans, was surprised when one corporate 
executive asked if it is permissible to in- 
quire about an applicant s birth date. 



Such a question is prohibited by a 29- 
year-old federal ban on age discrimination 
as well as by age-bias statutes in many 
states. Nevertheless, many employers con- 
tinue to ask about age on application forms 
and in face-to-face interviews, says Koen. 

In some states, civil-rights statutes go 
further than federal law, protecting job ap- 
plicants from bias based on sexual orienta- 
tion, smoking during off-the-job hours, or 
other factors. 

"The general rule for any inquiry," Koen 



Be Careful In Interviews 
With Job Candidates 



The interview questions you routinely ask job candidates could 
land your company in hot water. Employment-law attorney 
Theresa Donahue Egler, of the firm of Pitney, Hardin, Kipp and 
Szuch of Morristown, N.J., offers these examples of questions 
commonly posed to prospective employees and some guidance on 
the potential pitfalls. 



L What is your date of birth? 

This question violates federal and state laws barring 
age discrimination. 




c 



2. 1 see that you use a wheelchair. If we were 
* to hire you, what accommodations would you 




require to perform the job? 

W Job bias against the disabled is banned under the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, but new federal guidelines say 
questions about required accommodations are allowed if a dis- 
ability is obvious. 

pT*, 7p\ 3. Have you ever filed a worker's compensa- 

■ tion claim? 

According to new federal guidelines, this question is 
impermissible under the Americans with Disabilities 
Act until after a conditional job offer has been made. 

4. Sometimes, we will need the person we hire 
for this position to work late hours. Will this 
cause problems with your child-care arrange- 
ments? 

If working late hours is an essential job requirement, its OK to 
ask a potential worker about his or her ability to do so. But ask- 
ing female applicants about child-care arrangements could pose 
problems under federal and state sex-discrimination laws. 






5. What is your place of birth? 

This question poses problems under federal and 
state laws barring discrimination on the basis of na- 
tional origin. 

6. Have you ever been convicted of a crime? 

While asking about arrests is inadvisable, a question 
about convictions is allowable — but employers 
should still be cautious. Some state laws require an 
employer to follow this question with a statement that a convic- 
tion is not necessarily a bar to employment. 



7. Do you own a home? 

This question is not job-related and could have a dis- 
criminatory impact on minorities, which statistically 
have a lower rate of home ownership. 



8. Are you legally eligible to work in the United 

States? 

Employers must require proof of that eligibility after 
an applicant has been hired. However, the law allows 
the new employee some latitude in selecting documents to offer 
in support of a claim of such eligibility. 

9. What is your native language? 

This could pose problems under federal and state 
laws barring discrimination on the basis of 
national origin. 

C^V 10. This job was created specifically to keep 
* our business staffed on the weekends. It is es- 
* sential that the person we hire be able to work 

on both Saturdays and Sundays. Can you meet 
that job requirement? 

This is allowable because working weekends for this position is a 
key job function. But employers should be aware that this type 
of requirement poses a conflict for applicants of some religious 
faiths. Laws barring religious discrimination require employers 
generally to make accommodations for such employees, unless 
doing so would pose an u undue hardship/' 





Rubber bands. 
Paper clips. 

Staples. 





Breath mints. 
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The 1 996 Chevy Astro Cargo Van. 

It seems that every growing business is looking for more room these days. 
They can find it in Chevy Astro. The Astro offers more cargo and towing capacity than any 

other compact cargo van in its class.' 1 A powerful Vortec 4300 V6 gives Astro more 
standard horsepower and torque than its competition 1 and the strength to handle even the 

toughest jobs. An all-new interior with dual air bags creates a workspace that's as 
safe as it is comfortable. Combine all this with the fact that Chevy Trucks are the most 
dependable, longest-lasting trucks on the road,' and you can see why Astro will be 
the hardest worker in your fleet. For more information, call 1 -800-FLEET-OPerations. 



LIKE A ROCK 




'When properly equipped t Excludes other GM vehicles. "Dependability based on longevity: 1985-1994 full-line light-duty truck company registrations. Excludes other GM divisions. 
The Chevrolet Emblem and Astro are registered trademarks and Chevy and Vortec are trademarks of the GM Corp. ©1996 GM Corp All Rights Reserved. Buckle up. America' ■ 



says, "is simply this: Is this job-related? 
There's no reason to even let other issues 
enter into the conversation. * 

A big catch for some managers is that 
many questions that would seem to be only 
marginally related to protected areas are 
laced with potential liability says Theresa 
Donahue Eglei; a partner specializing in 
employment law with the Morristown, 
N.J., firm of Pitney 
Hardin, Kipp and 
Szuch. For instance, 
she tells clients they 
should not even 
ask job candidates 
when they gradu- 
ated from college or 
high school. While 
it's not exactly the 
same as asking ap- 
plicants how old 
they are, its close, 
she points out. 

Another common 
mistake in interviewing is to ask a female 
applicant if she plans to start a family or, if 
she already has one, about child-care 
arrangements, says Doug McDowell, gen- 
eral counsel for the Equal Employment 
Advisory Council, an employer group in 
Washington, D.C., that tracks employ- 
ment-law matters. If the job requires long 
hours, then simply ask applicants — re- 
gardless of their sex — about their ability to 
fulfill the need for extensive overtime 
work, he says. 

The law that has really raised the stakes 
for employers, however, is the Americans 
with Disabilities Act (ADA) of 1990, attor- 
neys say The chief goal of this newest of 
the nation's fair-employment laws is to re- 
move the employment banners that have 
confronted people with disabilities. The 
ADA has focused more specifically on the 
hiring process than have other major civil- 
rights laws. 

The ADA says that an employer gener- 
ally may not ask a potential hire disability- 
related questions or require a medical ex- 
amination until after a conditional job 
offer has been tendered. A company may 
refuse to hire someone because of a dis- 
ability only if that disability might prevent 
the person from performing the "essential 
functions" of the job. The ADA generally 
requires an employer to make accommo- 
dations that would enable a disabled em- 
ployee to perform the required duties. 

Since the employment provisions of the 
law went into effect in July 1992, employers 
have complained of confusion over the types 
of questions they can ask job applicants 
without running afoul of the statute. This 

past October, the U.S. Equal Employment 

Opportunity Commission released long- 
awaited final guidelines that address the 
issue of pre-employment questioning. 



"T 

I he general rule for any 
inquiry is simply this: Is this 
job-related?" 



Professor Clifford M. Koen Jr., 
University Of New Orleans 



Most notably, says attorney Egler, the 
final guidelines open the door to some pre- 
hiring discussion that had been ruled out 
under draft guidelines released in 1994. 

Under Octobers final guidelines, an 
employer and applicant now may talk in 
practical terms about the types of accom- 
modations an applicant might need if he or 
she were to get the job. Such discussion 

can occur, however, 
only if an appli- 
cants disability is 
obvious or if it is vol- 
untarily disclosed 
by the job candi- 
date. The discussion 
must be limited, 
though, to accom- 
modations needed 
to help the em- 
ployee perform the 
essential tasks of 
the job. (To obtain 
a copy of the guide- 
lines and for information on other re- 
sources, see the box at right. ) 

The disabilities law, with its language 
about "essential functions of the job," 
has underscored the need for employers 
to have written descriptions of the key 
requirements of all jobs they offer, says 
Fred Steingold, an employment-law attor- 
nev in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

The use of written job descriptions, 
which objectively state essen- 
tial functions of positions, can 
lead to a more objective and 
consistent approach in deal- 
ing with applicants, he says. 
Written descriptions also can 
serve as evidence of a com- 
pany's efforts to treat 
applicants fairly if the 
businesses hiring prac- • 
tices come into ques- A 
tion, he says. He adds 1 
that "some small com- 1 
panies still don't have I 
job descriptions, and I ' 
think that s a mistake." 

If nothing else, employ- 
ers should be motivated 
by the knowledge that job 
seekers are more aware 
than ever of the protections 
provided by fair-employ- 
ment laws, says Don Weiss, 
and chief executive officer 
Management Communications Inc., a 
small-business training and development 
firm in Florissant, Mo. "In the past," he 
says, "people were not as aware of their 

M 



Framing 
The Questions 

Following are some free or low-cost re- 
sources that could help you make sure 
your company's interviewing practices 
comply with civil-rights laws: 




The U.S. Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission has published 
guidelines outlining permissible pre-em- 
ployment inquiries under two key laws, 
the 1990 Americans with Disabilities Act 
and the Age Discrimination in 
Employment Act of 1967. 

For a free copy of each set of guidelines, 
write to: U.S. EEOC, Office of 
Communications and Legislative Affairs, 
1801 L Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20507. Ask for "ADA Enforcement 
Guidance: Preemployment Disability- 
Related Questions and Medical 
Examinations," released in October 1995, 
and "Job Advertising and Preemployment 
Inquiries Under the ADEA," released in 
July 1989. 





'niplovirs 
Handbook 



Some states publish extensive guide- 
lines on questions employers should avoid 
under state fair-employment laws. These 
state statutes generally mirror federal 
anti-bias laws and, in some instances, in- 
clude other matters, such as 
"smokers' rights" provisions. 
Your state's civil-rights 
agency is listed in the Blue 
Pages of your phone book. 






The American 
Management Association, a 
New York City-based group 
that offers management-train- 
ing resources, sells a publica- 
tion, Interview Questions: 
What You Can and Cannot 
^ Ask. It costs $15. To receive a 
fax copy, call 1-800-351-6116. Enter 
your fax number, request document 
No. 47008, and supply a credit-card 
number. 



president 
of Self- 



rights." 



♦ 



To order a reprint of 

th is story, see Page 75. 

For a fax cop//, see Page 6. 



The Employers Legal 
Handbook, by Fred S. Steingold 
(Nolo Press, 1994, $29.95), includes guid- 
ance on questions that should and should 
not be asked on job applications and in 
interviews. To order, call 1-800-992-6656. 




Fair, Square & Legal: Safe Hiring, 
Managing & Firing Practices To Keep 
You & Your Company Out of Court, by 
Donald H. Weiss, (Amacom, 1995, $24.95) 
contains a chapter on safe interviewing 
practices. To order, call 1-800-262-9699. 



"The hardest thing 
in the world 

to understand is the 
income tax." 




Albert Efostcill 
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Park Becomes A Resort, 

DORAL ARROWOOD IS YOUR ONLY COURSE. 
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l\ hrn \ou arc looking for the perfect meeting loca- 
tion for your business, nothing routes closer than Dorol 



ration as well as an exceptional level of personal service 
and luxury. Doral Arrowwood is dedicated to making 
[rroivwood. Here just minutes from midtoirn Manhattan, your next meeting successful and productive. He II he with 
vou ll find a monstrously challenging and intriguing golf you every step of the way: from planning stages through 



course winding its way through 1 14 lush, wooded acres. 

Our meticulously groomed course surrounds a resort 
conference center that boasts a multi-million dollar reno- 



checkout. So until they build a resort with outstanding 
conference facilities in Central Park, grab your sticks and 
head for Doral Arrowwood. 



Doralilrrouuooil 

[ndenon Hill Road- live /W, New York 10573- (914) 9394500 
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To get (four loon a aproned, 

arm yourself with answers 

to the most common 






objection*. 



By J. Tol Broome Jr. 





roper preparation often determines 
whether your hank gives you a "yes" 
or a "no" answer when you apply for 
a loan. And one of the best ways to 
prepare is to he ready to answer objections. 

Here are the five reasons most com- 
monly cited bv bankers when thev reject a 
loan, followed by some suggestions for 
ways to respond to each reason for denial. 

I don't know enough about you 
or your business. 

There are a couple of key steps you 
can take to ensure that the loan offi- 
oer is properly informed. 

First, put together a business plan, 
even if your company isn't a start-up. 
"The existence of a business plan will 
help convince the banker that you have 
credibility as an owner/ says Debbie 
Dixon, a vice president and manager for 
small-business loans with Citibank in 
New York City 

Bankers look for quality, not quantity, in 
a business plan. "The business plan may 
only be a few pages," says Dixon. "The key 
is that it be well thought out." 

Second, be prepared to supply business 
credit references and your personal credit 
history Dixon says that the owner's track 
record in repaying past business and per- 
sonal obligations in a timely manner is 
\ital in the consideration of a request for a 
small-business loan. 



You haven't clearly stated why 
you need the money. 

When a banker asks "How much would 
you like to borrow?" don't reply with "How 
much will you lend me?" 

Before you go to the bank, perform an in- 
depth analysis of your borrowing needs, 
and take the information with you when 
you go to apply for a loan. 



Your numbers don't support the 
loan request. 

If your business has been only marginally 
profitable or even losing money, there's 
still hope. But it won't be easy. Bankers are 
trained to make loan decisions based pri- 
marily on a company's ability to generate 

J. Tol Broome Jr. is a loan adminis- 
trator for FirstSouth Bank in 
Burlington, N.C. 



sufficient cash flow through consistent 
profitability. 

The key is to accentuate the positive. If 
you have been in business for five years 
and have lost money only in the past year 
or so, emphasize your success during the 
first four years and why you believe your 
profit problems are only temporary. 
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"If you have lost money, you need to 
know the reason for the loss," explains Cal 
Cleveringa, a vice president and small- 
business-loan officer with American State 
Bank, in Sioux Center, Iowa. "The down- 
turn may be caused by the economy, 
health, or labor problems. We want to 
know what changes the owner will make 
to fix the problem. " 

Dixon agrees that one or two loss years 
will not automatically lead to a denial of 
the loan request. "Its quite common for 
small businesses to lose money," she says. 
"There are oftentimes good reasons for a 
loss, such as in Florida with Hurricane 
Andrew. 

"We will try to look for other attributes," 
Dixon continues, "like the existence of a 
business plan, the leverage ratios, and 
whether the company is growing or at 
least not shrinking." 



You don't have enough collat- 
eral. 

Small-business owners complain that 
lenders lack an adequate understanding of 
the market value of assets such as ma- 
chinery and inventory. And they are right. 
Bankers aren't experts on most of the col- 
lateral against which they lend. 

Don't expect the bank to lend dollar for 
dollar against the collateral given, no mat- 
ter what is being pledged. Banks have cer- 
tain guidelines they follow in setting loan- 
to-collateral value ratios. 

For example, banks generally lend no 
more than 80 to 90 percent of the value of 
a vehicle or real estate, 70 to 80 percent of 
a company's machinery and equipment 
and of accounts receivable, and 40 to 60 
percent of inventory 

You may have personal assets such as 
debt-free automobiles, bank certificates of 
deposit, stocks, or real estate that could be 
used to secure the loan. "We often look 
outside the business to personal assets 
for collateral," says Cleveringa. 




Your business does not sup- 
port the loan on its own. 

Most banks won't lend to any small 
business without personal guarantees 
from the owner or owners. The purpose of 
a guarantee is to provide a secondary re- 
payment source for the loan in case the 
small business is unable to pay. 

"As a matter of policy, we always ask for 
the personal guarantee of the owner," says 
Dixon. "We look at the small-business 
owner and the small business as being one 
and the same." Offering a personal guar- 
antee upfront demonstrates a full commit- 
ment to your venture that will enhance 
your chances for loan approval. 

pplving for a small-business loan 
can be a headache. However, if you 

JyM are prepared to answer these com- 
■ mon objections from bankers, you 
will improve the chances of obtaining the 
financing you need. 

"We are looking to bet on the survivabil- 
ity and cash flow of a small business," says 
Dixon. "Good preparation by the business 
owner will help establish the credibility 
necessary to convince the banker that the 
business and the owner have what it takes 
to be survivors/' fB 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 









The race is on among the 
U.S., Europe, and Asia to 
negotiate trade pacts in 
the region, and the stakes 
are high for U.S. firms. 



By Roberta Maynard 




hough reforms through- 
out Latin America are 
creating opportunities 
for U.S. companies, 
Asia or Europe may beat the 
U.S. to a trade-bloc agree- 
ment in the region. 

When they're viewed as 
potential trading partners, 
the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica have begun to look like 
the most popular girl at the 
dance, despite the nations' 
unattractive history of eco- 
nomic and political volatility. 

The pursuit of various 
trade-pact possibilities in 
the region by the United 
States, Japan, and member 
nations of the European 
Union is beginning to shape 
up as a war — diplomatically 
speaking — for the Latin 
American market. The ques- 
tion is: Who among them 
will strike a deal for prefer- 
ential treatment? 

The current trade-pact ac- 
tivity follows the region's 
emergence from the so-called 
lost decade of the 1980s, 
which was characterized by 
authoritative regimes, state- 
controlled industries, and 
closed markets. 

Even before the North 
American Free Trade 
Agreement, nearly every 
South American country 
had developed agreements 
with at least one other to 
promote trade by lowering 
tariffs and quotas. 

Another motivation for 
these countries was to make 
themselves more attractive 

as future participants in 

NAFTA. 

Through the Andean Pact, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela 
eliminated most nontariff barriers among 
themselves and agreed to a common 
external tariff. Colombia, Venezuela, and 

This story is part of a continuing series 
on managing at the turn of the century. 
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Trade pacts with Latin American nations would help Clarence 
Rivette's firm — which makes electric scooters for the disabled- 
improve sales there, says the chief operating officer 



Mexico have formed a free-trade pact 
called the Group of Three. 

The largest Latin American trade bloc 
is the Mercosur, a common market estab- 
lished by Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay. It represents more than half of 
South America's gross domestic product 
and 40 percent of its foreign trade. 



Having already reduced 
tariffs by 75 percent, mem- 
bers of the Mercosur are 
working toward the free 
movement of goods and cap- 
ital and ultimately full eco- 
nomic integration among 
the four nations. Chile and 
Bolivia are discussing 
whether to join the trade 
group as associate mem- 
bers, meaning they would 
participate but wouldn't 
abide by certain provisions 
such as the Mercosur's com- 
mon external tariff. 

The immediate risk for 
U.S. companies is that Latin 
American countries might 
make preferential trade 
agreements with nations or 
blocs outside the hemi- 
sphere, placing imports 
from the United States at a 
competitive disadvantage. 
Since early last year, mem- 
bers of the Mercosur have 
been negotiating with the 
European Union about pref- 
erential trade agreements. 

There are strong Latin 
American ties to Asia, too; 

Chile and Mexico 
are members of 
the Asian Pacific 
Economic Coop- 
eration. 

And then there 
is the matter of 
the U.S. effort to 
bring Chile into NAFTA as 
a first step in building a 
Western economic power- 
house. Last year, trade min- 
isters of 34 Western Hemi- 
sphere countries met to set 

a course toward the group's 

goal of a free-trade area in 
the Americas by 2005. Chile's accession to 
NAFTA bv 1996 had been considered an 
important step in this process. 

But what had seemed a sure thing 
became a lower priority for Congress and 
the Clinton administration as budget 
battles and other concerns took attention 
away from trade during 1995 and early 
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Former turboprop operators have found that the 

step up to a Citationjet is an easy one. 

The Citationjet is actually easier to fly. With fewer 
controls to handle, no props to feather, and a sensible, 
user-friendly cockpit. It's even FAA-certified for single- 
pilot operation. 

The financial step is easy, too. The Citationjet is 
priced below the King Air B200. And it costs even 
less to operate than the smaller C90B. We'll guarantee 
it in writing. 

But the advanced-technology Citationjet delivers 
the performance that only a jet can offer. It cruises 110 
to 150 mph faster than the C90B, getting you to your 



destinations sooner. It climbs faster and provides greater 
range. And it flies nearly two miles higher, far above 
most traffic and weather. 

Just some of the reasons why nearly 100 Citationjets 
are already in service worldwide, less than two years 
after the first one was delivered. Perhaps a Citationjet 
could mean a leap forward for your business, too. 

The first step toward finding out is as simple as 
picking up the phone. Just call Roger Whyte, Vice 
President, Worldwide Sales, at 1-800-4- CESSNA. 
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this year. Now, trade experts say Chilean 
accession is unlikely in 1996. 

Chile, meanwhile, reportedly has 
grown impatient with waiting in the wings 
since being invited in December 1994 to 
begin negotiations to join NAFTA. Chil- 
ean officials say they won't negotiate 
fundamental issues until the U.S. Con- 
gress approves fast-track trade-negotiat- 
ing authority for the ^^^^^ 
Wh House. That 
means that Congress 

participates in the 

drafting of the trade 
pact and agrees not to 
try to amend it when it is 
p r e s ente d for a ratification vote. 

Even if approving fast-track author- 
ity becomes a priority, the White 
House and Congress disagree about 
whether to tie in sanctions related to 1 
labor and environmental issues. The 
disagreement became a sticking point 
in NAFTA negotiations when the admini- 
stration leaned toward such a tie-in but 
many members of Congress believed 
those matters should be negotiated sep- 
arately. Intimately, environmental and 
labor pacts were concluded separately. 

Why is Chile important? The slender 
nation of 14 million people is no economic 
giant (see the chart on Page 42), but it is 
a model for reform that the region's major 
countries are trying to emulate. 

About 15 years ahead of Brazil in its 
market reforms, Chile has an open, 
healthy economy with rules favoring 
trade and investment and a moderate 11 
percent duty on import*. Total foreign 
investment in Chile in 1994 exceeded $4.(5 
billion, the highest in its history. 

"Chile is important because it shows 
the wav," savs David Hirschmann, man- 
ager for Western Hemisphere affairs at 



the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. "It has enjoyed 6 percent 
average growth for the past 12 years, has 
a long history of democracy, a 96 percent 
literacy rate, diversified trade, and is 
outward-looking." 

Because of U.S. failure to bring Chile into 
NAFTA, Hirschmann says, "Chile is like a 
bride left at the altar." 



Top Latin American Markets: 




Argentina 
Bra zil 

Chile ~~ 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela* 
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gains a foothold. The market will not wait. 
We have a chance to get preferential 
treatment in these dynamic economies. No 
other region in the world is offering us this." 

Even without NAFTA, the I T nited States 
is Chile's largest trading partner, followed 
by Japan, Argentina, and Brazil. The U.S. 
was the world's top investor in Chile from 
1990 to 191M, accounting for one-third of the 
country's for- 

eign invest- 
ments during 
that period. 

But Chile's 
participation in 
NAFTA could 
certainlv benefit 
manv U.S. firms 
selling goods 
there or plan- 
ning to do so. An 
example is 
Amigo Mobility 
International, a 
Bridge)) or t, 
Mich., company 
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Chile i 
important as a 

first stop toward 

a more-encompass- 
ing trade agreement 

in the region. The poten- 
tial for a^ivrmente be- 
V / tween Chile and Europe, in 

particular, is real, and such 
agreements would have a 
marked effect on the competitiveness of 
American goods. 

"Trade agreements between Chile and 
other countries would diminish the value of 
any agreement we had," says Hirschmann. 
"In the absence of a clear U.S. agenda and 
leadership, it will hurt us if Europe or Asia 



that manufac- 
tures electric scooters for the disabled. 

Clarence Rivette, Amigo s chief operat- 
ing officer, estimates that Chile's participa- 
tion in NAFTA would allow for an initial 
price reduction for Chilean customers of up 
to 5 pe r ce n t OH items priced from $2,000 tx> 
$4,()(K). The $17 million company also ex- 
port* to Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico and 
stands to benefit from preferential trade 
treatment by those countries, too. 

ow trade relationships involving 
Latin American nations will evolve 
in the next few years is uncertain 
Discussion may move away from 
NAFTA entirely. "The locus of activit; 
has shifted to Mercosur, 11 says Ann 




Latin America By The Book 



Companies that want to do business in 
Latin America may find the following 
publications on the region helpful. Unless 
otherwise noted, all were published in 
1995. 




Investing And Selling in Latin 
America. Contains chapters on each Latin 
American country, written bv financial 
winters and edited bv Shirlev Christian. 

The book costs $60 and is available in 
bookstores or by calling the publisher, 
Hemisphere Business, at (903) 677-4116. 




D&B's Exporters Encyclopedia Re- 
gional Guide to Latin America, a de- 



tailed, country-by-country description, in- 
cluding shipping and tariff information. 

To order, call Dun & Bradstreet Infor- 
mation Services at (610) 882-7000. Cost is 
$100. 




The Brazilians, by Joseph A. Page, 
provides an overview of the country's 
economy and culture. It is priced at $27.50 
and is available at bookstores or by calling 
publisher Addison-Wesley at 1-800-358- 
4566. 




Strategic Marketing in South Amer- 
ica ($22.95), Strategic Marketing in the 
I aribbeau ($26.95)', and a 1996 publica- 



tion, Strategic Marketing in Central 
America ($26.95), all bv Lawrence W. 
Tuller. 

All can be ordered from fomalhaut 
press at (610)408-9110. 




North American Export Pages, pub 
lished by U S WEST, is a listing of 50,000 
suppliers in the three NAFTA countries. 
The book is free to North American 
companies upon request; write to North 
America)/ Export Pages, c/o U 8 WEST 
Marketing Resources, 198 Inverness 
Drive, First floor, Englewood, Colo. 
80112. 

The number for making a request by 
fax is (303) 784-1398. To have a company 
listed in future editions, call 1-800-288- 
2582. 
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At Oxford, we take a unique approach 
to the healthcare business. We're com- 
mitted to providing the highest quality 
care and service possible. 

Strong words, you say. 7 

Well, you're right. Which is why 
we're driven to demonstrate this com- 
mitment in everything we do. 

And, as three independent consumer 
surveys* suggest, our unique approach 
is paying ott. 

QUALITY, AFFORDABLE CARE 

Access to quality care. This is what 
people look tor trom their healthcare 
companies. 

And that's why all of the physicians 
on Oxford's extensive roster are board- 
certified or recently board-eligible. 
Board certification being the best 
available measure of quality among 
physicians. 

There's another important benefit, 
too. The best doctors tend to practice 
the best medicine. Which leads to the 
best results, and ultimately means 
lower costs. 



PERSONABLE, RESPONSIVE 
SERVICE OFFERS FAST RELIEF 



We go out of our way to see that you 

get fast, accurate answers to your 
questions in just one phone call. Our 




44 Thank you Oxford for 

providing excellent service, 

by your medical management 
team, as well as having 

outstanding physicians within 
your plan. It truly made a 
difference in our lives, and 



that of little Noah. 



ft 



Call your Insurance Broker or Oxford at 

1-800-846-6235, ext. 122. 



Customer Service Associates are cross- 
trained to deal with your total needs 
from benefits to billings. And our 
advanced information system provides 
our staff with the most up-to-date 
information. 

And on those rare occasions when 
our CSAs can't answer a question 
immediately, they'll speak with others 
who can. And call right hack with the 
answers. 



PEOPLE ARE THE ESSENCE 
OF HUMANCARE 

At the end of the day it's the people 
at Oxford that make the difference. 

We've got a staff that's totally com- 
mitted to putting your needs first. 

We call this HumanCare. And 
Oxford Members and employer groups 
clearly find it to their liking. Last year, 
98% of our employer groups renewed 
their contracts. 

While most people view this number 
as close to perfection, we see it quite 
differently. 

As room for improvement. 



Oxford Health Plans 

More than healthcare. HumanCare? 



• Oxford Health Plans (NJ). Inc rated by CareData" Reports, Inc , 1995 Oxford Health Plans (NY), Inc rated by CareData Reports, ln< , 1994 and by Sachs/Scarborough HealthPlus, ,,M Inc . 1994 The Freedom Plan is underwritten by in New York. 
Oxford Health Plans (NY), Inc and Oxford Health Insurance, Inc , in New Jersey. Oxford Health Insurance, Inc.. in Connecticut, Oxford Health Plans (CT). Inc in Pennsylvania, Oxford Health Plans (PA). Inc and Oxford Health Insurance. Inc 
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Caribbean Basin 



in includes Caribbean and Central American countries 



Szterenfeld, editor in chief for Latin 
America of the Economist Intelligence 
Unit, an international information firm 
based in New York City. 

"It's quite possible that the linchpin of 
free trade will move down to Latin 
America and not be NAFTA," Szterenfeld 
says. Eventually, she says, there may be 
one large trade zone in the Western 
Hemisphere. "In theory, the blocs of 
free-trade groups could be pasted to- 
gether into one." 

In terms of public opinion, NAFTA may 
also suffer by having been linked unfavora- 
bly with the precipitous devaluation of the 
Mexican peso at the end of 1994, although 
pro- NAFTA experts say the situation 
would have been worse for U.S. companies 
and their customers had NAFTA not 
ensured low tariffs for U.S. goods. In fact, 
U.S. ex p orts to Mexico in 1995 exceeded 
pre- NAFTA levels, amounting to $46.3 
billion. Although last years total was down 
from the record $51 hUhon in 1994 — the 
year NAFTA took effect — it was far ahead 
of the $41.6 billion posted in 1993. 

The peso devaluation was nothing less 
than a crisis for many U.S. companies. 
Those selling consumer goods, in particu- 
lar, saw sales evaporate. 



In Texas, the United States' largest 
exporter to Latin America and the Carib- 
bean, there had been a boom in the 
number of companies selling in Mexico — 
even before NAFTA. When the peso 
devaluation occurred, the phones at the 
Texas Department of Commerce simply 
stopped ringing, according to Teresa de 
Onis, the department's regional director 
for Latin America. 

Amigo Mobility's annual sales of motor- 
ized scooters in Mexico went from 150 
units to 10. "It was pretty ugly," says 
Rivette. "The company's rep had $25,000 
to $30,000 in inventory. No one was 
buying anything, and no one could borrow 
money." Rivette expects sales to be light 
again this year. 

The Mexican economy contracted about 
7 percent in 1995, and the Economist 
Intelligence Unit projects that GDP 
growth will be just 1.9 percent this year 
and 3 percent in 1997. 

But there w T as a bright side to the crisis. 
"Instability in Mexico has caused compa- 
nies to look at other countries in the 
2'egion and find opportunities there," says 
Peter Tierney, export director for World 
Technology Coi-p., an export trading com- 
pany in Detroit. 

More important, the peso crisis con- 



firmed the strength of economic reforms 
in other Latin American countries when 
they were left largely unaffected except 
for a reduction of capital inflows during 

the first quarter of 1995. 

Otherwise, privatization and liberaliza- 
tion of financial sectors continued in the 
region. In Brazil, 1995 was an exceptional 
year in which the country's legendary 
inflation dropped from 50 percent per 
month to 2 percent. The economies of Chile 
and Paraguay grew 7 at sustained rates. 

So-called second-tier countries con- 
tinue to offer opportunities in niche mar- 
kets, says Szterenfeld of the Economist 
Intelligence Unit. Colombia has a stable 
economy and is the only country in Latin 
America that has never rescheduled its 
foreign debt, she notes. And Peru, also 
with a stable economy, had a growth rate 
in 1995 of more than 7 percent. 

onetheless, Latin American coun- 
tries, particularly the emerging 
markets, still face formidable 
challenges, one of which stems 
from their demographics, says Peter Ken- 
nedy, director of emerging markets for 
The Futures Group, an international man- 
agement consulting firm in Glastonbury, 
Conn. 

"Across the region, with the notable 
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exceptions of Argentina and Chile, the 
baby-boom cohort — the last wave of high 
numbers of births that occurred before 
family planning began to take hold [in the 
late 1910s] — is reaching the job market 
for the first time," says Kennedy. "The 
challenge for governments is to absorb 
them into the job market/' 

The governments' success will deter- 
mine the growth of a middle class with the 
purchasing power required to create a 
lucrative market, Kennedy says. "Added 
to this is the management challenge that 
all needs are [being felt] with a backdrop 
of incredibly restrained resources/ 1 he 
savs. "With reforms came the removal of 
subsidies/' 

The first -tier count lies need to create a 
skilled work force through training and 
education, something Chile has already 
started to address, says Kennedy. 
"Largely because of the revolution in 
technology in the past 15 years, cheap 
labor won't be an [investment] magnet as 
it has been in the past." 

How will the Latin American market 
look in 2000? Probablv better than it did 
in 1995, barring some global economic 
catastrophe, says Kennedy. 

Many governments are trying to enact 
pension reform and to encourage savings, 




The Latin American mar- 
ket will probably look bet- 
ter in 2000 than it did in 
1995. U.S. companies' 
best hedge against volatil- 
ity is to have the best 
knowledge of the market. 

—Consultant Peter Kennedy, 

The Futures Group 



he says. "Unlike Asia, Latin America does 
not have sufficient domestic savings — 
personal or government — to weather seri- 
ous problems. Overall, the outlook is 
positive, but not without periods of volatil- 
ity:' 

U.S. companies' best hedge against 
volatility is to have the best knowledge of 
the market, says Kennedy. The danger, 
he says, is in taking the most robust view 
of the future. "Typically, companies ex- 
trapolate from the current situation and 
don't factor in volatility. We preach that 




emergence is not a linear process; it never 
works like that. It's an up-and-down 
process. Brazil, for example, is still strug- 
gling with the challenge of a young 
democracy. It will be a very different 
country in five years. 

"Companies need to play through the 
most plausible path the country could go 
down and ask: 'Could I thrive in this 
world? If not, what do I have to do now?' " 

he trade pacts now under discussion 
will set the course for the region well 
into the next century. But they are 
no guarantee against instability. 
"As the crisis in Mexico demonstrated," 
says the U.S. Chamber's Hirschmann, 
"trade agreements don't prevent coun- 
tries from making unwise economic deci- 
sions. They only set the trade rules of the 
game." 

With or without preferential treatment, 
trade will go on. "We certainly see the 
reduction of tariffs as beneficial," says 
World Technology's Tierney. "But the 
fact is, we have to be in those markets 
whether the tariffs are high or not. I 
wouldn't compare it to Asia in terms of 
growth, but it will be a region to be 
reckoned with in the next mil- 
lennium." w 



What's Your Portfolio Worth T< 




Just Enter The Latest Prices Into 
The Toltek Portfolio Tracker 

Now you can monitor, update, and 
analyze up to 80 of your 
investments in up to three separate 
portfolios. Just enter the current price 
of your investments and the Toltek 
Portfolio Tracker" instantly computes 
the performance and value of each 
investment and portfolio. Track stocks, 
bonds, mutual funds, CDs, IRAs, 
Keoghs, variable annuities, 40 1 ( k ) 
plans, joint accounts, dividend 
reinvestment plans, and pension plans. 
Separate portfolios can be used for 
taxable, nontaxable investments, joint 
accounts, or hypothetical buys. Other 
great features include one-touch fraction 
keys for 7*6, 7s, 7-u % % % y h and 7s, 
stock splits, calculator mode, and a 
memory backup circuit. All these features 
are in a very compact unit, just 4" x 6 { U" x 
7s" w hich weighs only 1 1 oz. 
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1-800-852-0925 

24 hrs. a day; 7 days a week 

The P/L screen at left is one 
of many analysis screens. It 
shows a buying cost of 
$29,625. After a split the 
2000 shares are now worth 
$61 a share. This represents 
a 311% profit, or $92,375. 



Fax orders^ 516-473-7398 

[~J Please rush me TOLTHK Portfolio 

Traeker(s) at $69.95 ea. plus $5. S&HL 

J Enclosed is a check or MO N Y res. please add tax. 
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Can a car be two things at once? 

i 



Can it be one thing one moment 



and something totally different the next? 



Is it possible? 



Nothing is impossible. 



Ask a Chrysler engineer 



They will answer, 
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the tough put one foot 



in front of the other and 
move forward — as this 
year's national Blue Chip 
honorees have shown. 



By Sharon Nelton 




i 



It seems as if destinv found 
the Achilles' heel of each of 
the business owners 
whose companies have 
been named national honorees 
in this year's Blue Chip Enter- 
prise Initiative program. 

For Michael Cunningham, 
of Cunningham Graphics, Inc., 
in Jersey City, N.J., it was an 
economic downturn. For Rod 
Rodrigue, it w r as bank- 
ruptcy — a result of a banking 
collapse — but he went on to 
revive the Belfast & Moose- 
head Lake Railroad, in Unity, 
Maine. Barry Potekin says 
arrogance led to a fall before 
he founded Gold Coast Dogs, a 
fast-food company in Chicago. 
And Rena and Richard Po- 
crass of Chocolates a la Carte, 
in Sylmar, Calif., met their 
match in the form of a devas- 
tating natural disaster. 

When events expose a soft 
spot, a business or an owner 
can be brought to the brink — 
or, in some cases, can be 
brought down altogether. 
What set these owners and 
their companies apart was 
their ability to recover and the 
style with which they did it. 

The Blue Chip Enterprise 
Initiative is an aw T ards and 
education program that 
searches out small companies 
that have overcome extraordi- 
nary challenges and emerged stronger. 
Now six years old, the initiative is spon- 
sored by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
Nation^ Business, and Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., now r known as 
MassMutual — The Blue Chip Company. 
MassMutual recently merged with Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., the 
originator of the prop-am. 

Earlier this year, 175 companies were 
designated as state or regional Blue Chi}) 
Enterprises. (For a complete list, see 
"Deciding To Succeed,' 1 in the March issue 
of Nation's Business.) Of those, 48 were 
selected to go on to a national judging, from 
which the four top designees were named. 
The national Blue Chip Enterprises re- 
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Learning to dele- 
gate was a big 
key to success for 
Cunningham Graphics 
founder Michael R. 
Cunningham, center, 
talking with head pressman Charles 
Aycock, left, and Yianni Lykogiannis, 
senior vice president of operations. 
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ceived their awards recently at ceremonies 
at the U.S. Chamber's annual meeting in 
Washington, D.C. 

A key pail of the Blue Chip program is 
sharing information about how the desig- 
nees succeeded, so that other small busi- 
nesses can benefit. In that Spirit, Nations 
Business offers the following stories of this 
year's national Blue Chip Enterprises: 

Growing By Letting Go 

As he describes himself, Michael R. Cun- 
ningham, 36, used to be the kind of business 
chief who felt like he had to do every little 
thing himself. The president of Cunning- 
ham Graphics, in Jersey City, he was, he 



says, "an entrepreneur who 
handled everything from 
changing light bulbs to run- 
ning a press to going out there 
and selling." 

But when his company got 
into deep trouble, he discov- 
ered that letting go of such 
tight control could help him 
find a way out. 

Cunningham started CGI, a 
printing brokerage that spe- 
cialized in the financial-serv- 
ices industry, in 1983. Six 
years later, thinking he could 
beat the recession that was 
settling over the northeastern 

United States, he 
opened his own 
manufacturing facil- 
ity with 11 employ- 
ees. He says he 
spent the next two 
yean Virtually liv- 
ing at Cunningham 
Graphics" — manag- 
ing production at 
night and selling by 
day. In 1991, how- 
ever, the recession 
caught up with 
CGI. 

"I remember it 
like it was yester- 
day," says Cunningham. Rev- 
enues were up, but costs 
were staggering. And CGFs 
primary bank, hit by the 
failures of other printing 
companies, pulled out. To meet payroll, 
Cunningham borrowed $60,000 from the 
$70,000 in his own personal pension plan. 

He needed more capital, he needed 
more sales, and he needed to hold costs 
down. And that's when he began to let go. 

First, he sold 10 percent of the equity to 
two investors from a well-established print- 
ing-industry family, giving the company 
enough capital to weather the slump and 
bring in sales. u In a tough situation, too 
many people still [feel they] have to control 
it all and hold on to everything/ 1 says 
Cunningham. U I made a decision to give up 
some equity to enjoy the longevity of the 
company." 

To diversify 7 from the research-report 
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an't understand whv dad 
won t retire. Think Your 
kids could never run the 
company. 1 Worried how the family 
business will survive. 7 

"Making Your Family Business 
Outlast You" ean help ensure that 
your business is passed on 
successfully to the next generation. 

Developed by three ot the 
country's leading tamiK business 
authorities, the six-cassette audio 
program and "how-to" workbook 
»;ives you insights and techniques 



on: 



Communicating; Vuir Family 
Business \ ision 

t nderstandinj; V>ur Family and 
Managing Family Conflicts 



Manaeini; Your Family Business 
Raising Your Children For 
Leadership 

Preparing and Implementing A 
Succession Plan 

Finding and I sing Ad\ iser> and 
Directors 

Halt ot all tamilv businesses risk 
failure because the\ don't ha\e a 
succession plan — don 



yours 
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em. 
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printing that he was already doing, he 
moved into other markets, including mu- 
tual-fund printing, commercial printing, 
and publication printing. 

What took longer and proved harder to 
do was giving up the minute details of 
management. "The triggering event w T as a 
real soul-searching conversation that I had 
with my wife, who said, 'You can't spend 23 
hours at the shop anymore every night. It's 
killing you/ n The year was 1993, and 
Cunningham began to force himself to 
delegate. He saw T the results imme- 
diately, as sales soared 30 percent 
from 1993 to 1994. 

He learned that many of his key 
people were better managers than 
he was. 44 1 would look to save a nickel 
anyplace I could, even with sala- 
ries," he says. That worked when 
the company was smaller, but as it 
grew, his plant superintendent told 
him, "Mike, you have to look at total 
cost. Invest in some quality people 
on the presses and you'll see the | 
waste factors go down. You will see 
productivity go up. You'll see there'll 
be more on the bottom line, even 1 
though you're paying more per hour | 
for these people." 

Cunningham says he 
gave the superintendent 
six months to do it his way, 
"and sure enough, every- 
thing he said worked." For 
Cunningham, "it was a 
huge turning point." 

Today, CGI is a global 
company with electronic 
links to stock-brokerage 
houses in London, Hong 
Kong, and Tokyo. A "nice 
new niche," says Cunning- 
ham, is taking over and 
running the in-house print shops of major 
corporations. CGI has more than 230 em- 
ployees, and 1996 sales are expected to 
exceed $30 million. "We're having a record 
year," says Cunningham. With a smile. 

The Entrepreneur That Could 

It was 1990, and Rod Rodrigue needed 
something to do. A former U.S. Navy 
engineer and oil-company executive, Ro- 
drigue and a partner had started and then 
sold one company, a New York City 
enterprise that sold chemicals to the power 
industry worldwide. 

Rodrigue returned to Maine, his home 
state, and founded a salvage company. Sales 
requests were approaching $5 million a 
month in the late 1980s when the banking 
industry in New England collapsed and 
Rodiigue's primary lender "pulled the plug 
on us," throwing his company into Chapter 
7 bankruptcy. "I went from a fairly sizable 



net worth to real devastation," says Ro- 
drigue, 51. 

At first, he thought it was the w r orst thing 
that had ever happened to him. But he was 
at last off the treadmill, and, he says, "I 
found my life changing for the better." He 
met — and married — "a wonderful woman." 
He reconnected with familv members. He 
had time to think about what was important 
in his life, and one thing he knew was that 
he wanted to stay in Maine. 

As Rodrigue, who lives in Morrill, recalls, 



into the line by operating it as a tourist 
railroad. He found two initial investors (who 
have since moved on) and entered into an 
agreement with Belfast to take over the 
line. He and his partners paid $150,000, 
assumed the railroad's $500,000 of debt, and 
promised to run the B&ML as a tourist line 
for at least four vears. 

But reviving the railroad took some 
fancy footwork. By the winter of 1992, 
despite a passenger count that had 
jumped from the city's record of 3,500 to 








U A few miles away 
in Belfast w r as a 
small railroad that 
no one seemed to 
be able to do any- 
thing with." 
Founded in 1867, 
the 33-mile Belfast 
& Moosehead 
Lake Rail- 
road—The Old 

Bull Moose" — was owned by the coastal city 
of Belfast and some smaller shareholders. 
While it didn't actually go as far north as 
Moosehead Lake, it connected towns from 
Belfast to Burnham. 

It once brought grain to the thriving 
poultry industry in Belfast and was, says 
Rodrigue, known as u the chicken-feed rail- 
road." But by the early 1990s, it had become 
a financial burden on Belfast. It w r as clearly 
doomed unless the city could sell it. 

Rodrigue had a dream: breathe new T life 



has been picking 
up steam since Rod 
Rodrigue and invest- 
ors took it over 
| and began running 
tourist excursions, 



more than 16,000, 
there still wasn't 
enough cash flow to 
keep the line afloat. 
Rodrigue persuaded 
the state to buy the 
corridor — the track 
and the land under 
the line — and lease it 
back to the B&ML. 
This meant help from 
the state in preserv- 
ing and repairing the 
line. The passenger 
count grew to 24,000, 
but still the B&ML 
wasn't profitable. 
Rodrigue found two new backers, and 
now co-owners, in Bert Clifford, a retired 
Unity businessman, and Lynn Hall, an 
Islesboro stockbroker. 

For one of the line's regular excursions, 
they imported a perfectly preserved coal- 
fired steam locomotive, along with dining 
cars and European-style passenger cars, 
from Sweden. A second excursion, a diesel 
run from Belfast's w r aterfront, includes a 
"train robbery" staged by the tr Waldo 
Station Gang," named after Waldo County, 



including one 
featuring "train 

robbers" like 
Bill Lynch. 
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from these advertisers 

call 1-800-597-7363. 

Specify the three-digit 
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your facsimile number. 
You'll receive the 
information within 
minutes. It's that simple 
and that quick. 
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803 MICA Accounting Software. Move 
your business up from entry level account- 
ing to a full-featured system without sacri- 
ficing ease-of-use. Our award winning 
multi-user software is now available for 
DOS and Windows. 

890 MassMutual. Learn new insights on 
how to keep the family business within the 
family. Call today for our practical and 
authoritative booklet concerning the basics 
on succession planning. 

801 Hammermill high performance laser 
papers (Laser Print, Laser Plus, Regalia 
Writing and Laser Bond) are designed to 
optimize laser printer performance and 
deliver outstanding images. Call for details. 

854 Dale Carnegie Training R gives your 
company the competitive edge with practi- 
cal, concrete skills that provide quantifiable 
results. Dale Carnegie is the first choice of 
today's top businesses. 

852 Wyoming Economic Board. Find out 
about the benefits of doing business in 
Wyoming. Call for information on the 
excellent business opportunities plus the 
unmatched quality of life. 

898 Nation s Business Editorial Calendar. 

Find out about the stories and special 
reports that will be featured during the 
upcoming months in Nation's Business. 

849 G&K Services. Improve your compa- 
ny's image, promote teamwork, and 
increase productivity while providing 
protection and security with a uniform 
program from G&K Services. Call today! 

807 Palmetto Economic Development 
Corporation offers free industrial site and 
building listings for companies relocating 
to South Carolina. We can also provide 
assistance regarding power costs, labor 
construction, tax-incentives, and grants. 

863 Dearborn Financial. The Complete 
Book of Corporate Forms (print and disk) 
by Dearborn Financial can protect you 
legally and save you time and money. Call 
for a free sample. 



858 Royal Copystar. Call for information 
about our desktop and high-volume sys- 
tems. We offer a nationwide network of 
service personnel for your copier needs. 

853 Environmental Biotech, Inc. has 

exciting franchise opportunities in the U.S. 
and abroad. Call now to find out how EBI 
uses environmentally safe cutting-edge 
technology to remove commercial waste 
such as grease, sugar, oil, starch, gelatin, 
and non-butyl cleaning chemicals. 

868 Pitney Bowes can help you discover 
how to keep mail processing cost-efficient 
and to avoid over-posting expenses. Call 
for cost-saving information. 

848 Mail Boxes, Etc. The world's largest 
franchisor of neighborhood postal, business 
and communications service centers target- 
ing small and home-based business own- 
ers and general consumers. Call for more 
information on franchising opportunities. 

861 Budget Rent-A-Car CorpRate® 
Program saves your company money and 
time with a multi-tiered pricing structure. 
Design a program to meet your needs. 

880 Cessna. Tired of the cost and time 
wasted on commercial airline travel? Find 
out how your company can benefit from 
using a Cessna CitationJet. 

881 American Life. The complete 401 (k) 
plan. No commissions, no withdrawal or 
transfer charges. #800 for participating 
employees. 16 investment alternatives. 
Quarterly statements and newsletters. 

864 Quotesmith Corporation offers free 
insurance price comparisons on rates and 
coverages of 400+ leading insurance 
companies. Call now for more information. 

856 D&B Personalized Prospect Guide 

has up to 1,000 contacts for just $100. 
Take the guesswork out of prospecting and 
call for free information. 

892 Ascom Hasler Mailing Systems. 

Save money by learning how our new 
postal and shipping scales will make your 
mailroom more efficient and less costly. 
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where the line is located. 

A "rail-and-sail" package 
was added complete with 
cruises on Penobscot Bay 
on a Mississippi-style river- 
boat. A new period-style 

headquarters was built in 

Unity, and open-air cars 
were added to the line. 

Revenues were $750,000 

in 1995, twice what they 
were the year before. And 

Rodrigae expects to at 

least break even this year 
and turn a profit in 1997. 

Meanwhile, he employs 
46 people during B&MEs 
Mav-to-()ctober season, 
and more than 50,000 pas- 
sengers bring their tourist 
dollars to Waldo County. 

And Rodrigue, B&MEs 
president, is having one 
good time. After all, he 
asks, "how many people do 
you know that have their 
own little railroad?" 

Dogged Pursuit 

Barry Potekin remembers 
an exercise that a psycholo- 
gist friend put him through 
when Potekin was down 
and out. The psychologist 
made Potekin stand with 
hands on hips and turn at 
the waist until he was look- 
ing backward while the 
lower part of his body w as 

turned forward Then he 

ordered Potekin to w T alk 
across the room. 

"How does that feel?" he 
asked Potekin. 

"I think Fm going to fall 
down and hurt myself," Potekin recalls 
answering. But the exercise made him see 
that that's what he WHS doing in real life: 
trying to move forward while looking back- 
ward. 

"That's one of the things that made my 
life stall falling back in place," says Potekin 
( pronounced POT-uh-kin ). 

When he looked backward, he S8W the 
downfall of an extremely successful young 
man. Before he w T as 30 years old, he had 
made a fortune in real estate and trading 
commodities. "I really thought it would last 
forever," he says. But in 1979, when he was 
converting apartment buildings into condo- 
miniums and investing in gold and silver, 
the condo and precious-metals markets 
collapsed simultaneously. 

By 1981, says Potekin, "I w r as bankrupt 19 
So were his parents, I it and Thelma 
Potekin, who had given him their life 
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After going bankrupt when 
investments in real estate 
and precious metals went 
sour, Barry Potekin has 
cut the mustard with his 
Chicago-based Gold Coast 
Dogs fast-food chain, which has Herbie 
Dodson on hand to help in promotions. 



savings to in- 
vest. 

But Irv Po- 
tekin never lost faith in his son. One day at 
breakfast they found they had only 80 cents 
between them — "our combined net worth," 
says Barry. They split a toasted bagel and a 
cup of coffee. Barry found himself giving his 
dad a pep talk and vowing they would make 
a comeback. 

Out of that determination came Gold 
Coast Dogs, a highly lauded hot-dog chain 
named for an expensive area of Chicago. "I 
saw 7 a spot in the market that nobody w 7 as 
in — upscale, high-quality fast food," says 
Potekin, 50. "My burgers would be fresh- 
ground daily. I would hand-cut my fresh 
potatoes. I would serve fresh, not frozen, 
swordfish and chicken sandwiches. I w r ould 
ship in cheese from Wisconsin. I w r ould use 
w hite albacore tuna in the tuna salad. And I 



would serve authentic Chi- 
cago-style hot dogs." (Con- 
diments include a bun- 
length pickle, onions, toma- 
toes, relish, mustard, and 
celery salt.) 

Using money borrowed 
from friends, Potekin had 
the first Gold Coast Dogs 
built and about to open by 
January 1985. "One last 
problem remained," he re- 
calls. "There was only $9 in 
the checking account and 
no money for food." He 
made a list of 15 people and 
asked each of them for 
$10— and got it. On the 
afternoon of opening day, 
almost out of food, he took 
money from the cash regis- 
ter to go out and get more. 
"That first week, I was 
buying food twice a day," 
he says. "We just missed 
going broke." 

To get customers, Po- 
tekin each day picked a 
different company and sent 
it 50 or so free sandwiches. 
He would hop into a cab 
and, while riding, tell the 
driver about Gold Coast 

Dogs. "Then I'd tip 
him $5 and tell him 
the tip was for him 
to come in and try 
the food." Many of 
his firm's custom- 
ers today are cab 
drivers. 

When he learned 
that Nathan's, a 
popular New York 
City hot-dog chain, 
planned to move 
into the Chicago 
market, he created 
a funny "Hot Dog 
generated national 



Wars" campaign that 
publicity. 

Potekin lost two early partners 



—his 

brother, Fred, who started a second store 
but left to pursue other interests, and his 
father, w T ho died four years ago. 

But that hasn't stopped Gold Coast Dogs. 
Revenues last year* were $7.5 million, up 
from $6 million in 1994. There are three 
company-owned stores and 18 franchises — 
including some in such nontraditional sites 
as DePaul University and the corporate 
headquarters of Sears, Roebuck and Co., 
Ameritech Corp., and Montgomery Ward. 
Potekin is making deals right and left for 
franchises in other locations; he thinks 100 
are achievable within a couple of years. 

The future? Besides franchise growth, he 
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Running yesterday's copiers is a lot like trying to 
compete with yesterday's athletic equipment. 

On the other hand, Royal 
Copystar copiers are today's way 




to copy, whether it's duplexing or 
our unique page destination mode, which makes two- 
sided copies from two-sided originals, automatically. 



But it's not just advanced features that make us worth 
ooking into. Each Royal Copystar copier is built to per- 
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says, "my dream is to take the company 
public/' 

Reflecting on his early failure, he says, "I 
made a lot of money and I became arrogant 
and cocky/' And when you're arrogant and 
cocky he continues, "you have a tendency to 
take your eye off the ball. You don't see the 
Obvious." He won't make that mistake 
again. 

Sweet Taste Of Success 

If you've ever been to an elegant banquet 
where dessert consisted of mousse or ice 



nolia leaves, and seashells. The company's 
4,500 customers include hotels, resorts, 
country clubs, airlines, cruise ships, and 
premier restaurants. 

A former chocolate-shop owner, Rena 
Pocrass, 50, started the business in 198(5 
with one product in a seashell-like design. 
She had great contacts from her retail 
experience, and business took off immedi- 
atelv. 

Rick, 50, had his own executive-search 
firm, but he saw that Rena's business had 
greater potential, and he and his wife 
became partners. "What I saw T is if Rena 
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cream or benies served 
in a delicate chocolate 
shell, chances are 
you've tasted one of the 
delicious products 
made by Rena and 
Richard Pocrass. 

Their California- 
based company, Choc- 
olates a la Carte, pro- 
duces creations ranging 
from festive Valentine's 
Day suckers to choco- 
late novelties topped with the logos of such 
corporate clients as Sprint, Ford Motor Co., 
and IBM. They've made chocolate saxo- 
phones for a dinner for President Clinton 
and chocolate sunglasses for an event 
honoring actor Jack Nicholson. 

Mostly, they create desserts that some 
of the nation's top chefs pass off as their 
own, or thev create elements that chefs 
use in their own desserts — like white or 
dark or marbleized chocolate shells in 
shapes such as cups, tulips, sw r ans, mag- 



The ability 
to respond 





to challenges 
presented 
by the 1994 
earthquake 
in the Los Angeles area has 
given Chocolates a la Carte 
owners Rena and Richard 
Pocrass their just deserts. 



called on 10 chefs, 
every single one saw 
her," says Rick. u No 
one ever refused to let 
her in the door to show 
her product." 

Perhaps things w r ere 
going just too smoothly 
for Chocolates a la 
Carte. That changed on 
Jan. 17, 1994, when the 
Los Angeles area suf- 
fered a devastating 
earthquake. The epicenter, at Northridge, 
was just about five miles from the com- 
pany's location in Sylmar. Ceilings fell in, 
interior walls split apart, and products, 
computers, and shipping materials w ? ere 
thrown to the floor A major piece of 
equipment was crushed when the next-door 
tenant's storage racks hurtled through a 
wall. 

The Pocrasses had no insiu*ance or cash 
reserves to rely on. But u to fail was 
unacceptable," says Rena. The jobs of 45 



employees depended on the success of the 
business. 

The most immediate challenge was to 
"minimize to our customers the severity of 
our damage," says Rena. The products are 
sold with the understanding that each chef 
will claim they were made totally in his or 
her kitchen. "For a chef in New r York to tell 
an affair that their dessert finale was 
canceled because of the earthquake in 
California would destroy that image." 

Long-range challenges included repair- 
ing the building and replacing damaged 
equipment without a source of capital. 

Employees sprang 
into action. Custom- 
ers were contacted 
and assured that 
shipments would be 
made on schedule. 
A power generator 
obtained by the 
company's subcon- 
tractor, an Orange 
County confection 
firm named Van 
Der Meer, made 
the phone system 
and computers op- 
erational by the sec- 
ond day. Production 
was moved to Van 
Der Meer (which 
has since merged 

with Chocolates a la 

Carte). 

To promote 
sales, a letter was 
sent to a mailing list 
of 17,000, affirming 
the company's read- 
iness to ship prod- 
ucts despite earthquake damage. 

Longer-range efforts included arranging 
with suppliers to stretch out terms of 
payment and securing a $155,000, 10-year, 
low-interest disaster loan from the U.S. 
Small Business Administration to purchase 

equipment 

"Because of the earthquake, we are 
actually healthier," says Rena. Sales in- 
creased 27 f)ercent in 1994. The company 
entered into an agreement with a French 
chocolatier, Valrhona, to integrate 
Valrhona s chocolates into Chocolates a la 
Carle's holiday designs. 

And the Pocrasses say they received 
"letter after letter and many phone calls 
from grateful customers for not letting 
them down." The goodwill they w r on, they 
sav, is "unmeasurable." 

When disaster strikes, says Kick, you 
have to keep a cool head, think things 
through, and take action. 

You can't go into a "victim mode," adds 
Rena. "Put one foot in front of the other; 
and you will come out of it." 
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When you plan your giving to a charm, you can get more than just 
the satisfaction of supporting a cause you believe in You can actu- 
ally gain some financial benefit for yourself. But choosing the right 
charity is crucial. You want a charity whose w r ork matches vour 
commitment to making the world a better place to live. You want a 
charity with smart professionals experienced in the world of 
financial and retirement planning. And \ou want a variety of 
philanthropic plans to choose from. 

UJA-Federation of New York, 
A long history of service. 
And an unbeatable expert staff to help 

philanthropists of any size. 

From as little as $10,000, to complex, hand-tailored philan- 
thropic plans, our experts can work with you and vour advisors. 
Since we appreciate that you are leaving us something tor the 
future, we owe you a solid return, a lot of security and a minimum 
of risk today. 

life Income Plans. 
How we help you while \ou help others. 

You can make a real difference in the world while working 
towards 1 1 lee ting ) our own pel so 1 1 al financial goals. Our programs 
include tax-wise gifts of real estate and business interests, creative 
uses ot personal property unique alternatives to private foundations 
and more. We have plans for protecting your IRA or other retire- 
ment plans from tax reduction. And if your personal goal is signifi- 
cant tax reduction or increased income, one of our three life 
income plans could be right for \ou. 

our Charitable Remainder Trust pays you an annuity for your 
entire lifetime or up to 20 years, whichever you choose. After that, 
the remaining principal goes to be used for the things that are 
important to you. 



Charitable (iift Annuity of $10,000. 
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Our Charitable Gift Annuity offers added tax benefits. By pur- 
chasing a fixed annuity from us outright vou are making partiallv 
tax deductible contributions. Vou therefore receive both income 
benefits and tax deduction benefits. This makes it perfect for retirees 
and for people planning their retirement. 

Our Life Estate Agreement offers you the opportunity to use your 
home to achieve philanthropic and financial benefits and still keep 
it as vour residence. 

You pick the financial product. 

Vou pick the charity. 

Regardless of which plan you choose, you can designate your 
philanthropy to I I A- Federation or to anv of our 130 human and 
social sen ice agencies in the Greater New York area or m Israel. 
You can choose to let your money help children in need, the 
id or individuals with disabilities. You can provide scholarships 



I (f resettle Soviet Jew s Or you can earmark your money for pro- 
grams in Israel. Whatever vou choose, vou can rest assured that at 
I J A- 1 of New York we can find the ri^ht financial program 

for you. And the ri^ht cause. 

Financial Stability and Philanthropy. 

Nobody puts the two together 

better than we do. 

To find out how vou can meet vour personal financial iioals and 

« # I o 

help support a wide variety of charities, make an appointment to see 
one of our experts today. Jt could make a big difference in your 
future. And in the future of the Jewish people. 
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UJA-Felter^tion of New York 

\Yc k'lp 4.5 million iieopk- a war < Ini' at a time 




Treasures from the National 
Palace Museum, Taipei 



Now through May 

Objects of unimaginable grandeur, passed from 
dynasty to dynasty over the millennia, then 



spirited away during wartime. Come and be 
spellbound by the glorious artistic legacy of 
Imperial China as the Metropolitan presents 
the premiere of an unprecedented exhibition of 
more than 400 masterworks of astounding 
beauty from the Emperors own collections. 

The exhibition has been organized by the National Palace Museum, Tatpei, 
and The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 

It is supported in fart by The Henry Luce Foundation, Inc., The Starr 
Foundation, the National Fndowmentfor the Humanities, the National 
Fndowment for the Arts, and an indemnity from the Federal Council 
on the Arts and the Humanities Transportation assistance has been 
provided by China Airlines. 
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The M 
Museum of Art 



49k Open Friday and Saturday evenings until 9 p.m. 
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Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street 

World Wide Web \ddress http://www.metmuseum.org 





Keeping up with the latent 
office products can make 
the difference between 
success and failure for 
small businesses. Here's 
what's on the cutting edge. 
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The high-tech Office tools that Karen Mann uses in her home-appraisal business help the 
firm stay effective — a)id profitable. 




By Jon Pepper a)id Albert G. Holzinger 



I~ n 1980, Karen Mann started a home- 
appraisal company, Mann & Associ- 
ates, in Fremont, Calif. Her home 
_J doubled as the two-person firm's 
headquarters. 

By 1989, the company had grown to 20 
employees, many more than her home 
could accommodate. Now the firm is down 
to six employees, is still housed in leased 
space, and is thriving at the new; lean size, 
she savs. 

Mann, the firm's president, credits 
technology for the company's ability to 
grow T and shrink rapidly without compro- 
mising customer service. 

"Without all of the high-tech office tools 
I use, we certainlv wouldn't be as effec- 
tive — or as profitable — as w r e are now," 
she says. 

For example, part of the business 
involves preparing appraisal reports for 
prospective lenders, usually in triplicate. 
The conventional way of documenting 
these reports consists of taking extensive 
interior and exterior photographs of prop- 
erties, having the film developed at a 
photo lab, selecting representative prints, 
and having the lab make enlargements. 

The cutting-edge way of accomplishing 
this task, now used bv Mann and her 
employees, involves making the photo- 
graphs with a Canon digital camera, 
downloading the resulting digital images 
into a computer, and printing selected 
shots on a Hewlett-Packard color inkjet 
printer. 

"The film, time, and 'soft' costs involved 
[in the conventional method] were huge," 
says Mann. She estimates the savings 
from doing things the new, digital way at 
$2,000 to $4,000 a month, enough to 
recover the purchase price of the required 
equipment in short order. 

In addition, she says, u many of the 
larger lenders we work with like us to 
have the digital capability. I actually 
transmit reports to several lenders com- 
pletely by modem at this point." 

Could Mann's entrepreneurial efforts 
have been as successful without technol- 
ogy? No way, she says. Small-business 
people u either have to keep up with the 
office technology or be out of business." 

Your needs may be sharply different 
from Mann's, however, and this special 
report is designed to help you identify 



equipment that can help you meet them. 
The report, divided into five sections, 
briefly describes several of the best 
products for small businesses: 

■ The Power Office focuses on work- 
horse desktop computers. 

■ The Mobile Office covers no-compro- 
mise portable computers. 

■ Office Imaging centers on devices 
aimed at getting office w r ork onto paper. 

■ Office Communications describes 
products geared toward effective interac- 
tion with the outside world. 

■ Finishing Touches deals with miscel- 
laneous helpful items. 

The Power Office 

A basic tool for almost every successful 
entrepreneur is a desktop computer that 
can handle a variety of tasks — including 



some not generally associated with a PC. 
This means a PC that is as adroit at 
processing incoming voice mail and outgo- 
ing Internet electronic mail as it is at 
making internal network connections and 
doing word processing. These are among 
the leading desktops: 

Dell Optiplex (i\ 5166MT, Dell Com- 
puter Corp., 1-800-873-1190: Dell has 
earned an excellent reputation for its 
reliable, competitively priced business 
computer systems. From that tradition 
comes the Optiplex line, which is afforda- 
ble and easy to upgrade. Features inte- 
grated in each system's motherboard 
include first-rate sound and video "cards" 
and an industry-standard 3Com Ether- 
Link III network adapter. The GX 
51()()MT model, featuring a lightning-fast 
ltffi-megahertz (Mhz) Pentium processor, 
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includes 16 megabytes (MB) of ran- 
dom-access memory (RAM) for effi- 
ciently handling Microsoft Corp.'s 
Windows 95 operating system, a 
2-gigabyte (GB) hard drive for abun- 
dant graphics and file storage, an 
easy-on-the-eyes 17-inch monitor, 
and a three-year warranty This is an 
excellent choice for networked of- 
fices. The price direct from Dell is 
$3,899. 

Digital Celebris XL, Digital 
Equipment Corp., l-800-642-45:}2: 

The Celebris XL, a solidly made, 
high-performance PC, features a 64- 
bit video card for excellent graphics 
display, a high-capacity power sup- 
ply to accommodate the addition of 
external hard drives and other de- 
vices, a sturdy, all-steel case, and a 
three-year warranty. Our evaluation 
unit, which featured a 133Mhz Pen- 
tium processor and a 1GB hard drive, 
delivered robust performance. Sys- 
tems, sold direct from Digital, range 
in price from $3,909 for a 120Mhz Pentium 
model to $4,179 for a 133Mhz Pentium. 

Gateway P5-166XL, Gateway 2000, 
1-800-846-2000: Gateway's P5-166XL rep- 
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resents the intelligent blending of a power 
processor with excellent supporting com- 
ponents and value pricing. Our evaluation 
system featured a sizzling 166Mhz Pen- 
tium processor, 32MB of EDO RAM 
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If this story affects your 
business, keep reading. 



Introducing I BM infoSage. The online service 
that recognizes no two people think alike. 

Based on the personal profile you fill out. IBM infoSage 
will search over 2.200 sources to bring you the Informa- 
tion you need - and nothing but. For a 30-dav trial,* 

visit htt p:/Av \v vv. i niosage. i bm.com 
or call us at I 800 210-5857. No* thai 
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(extended data out memory, a tech- 
nology that boosts overall perform- 
ance), a 2GB hard drive, a very fast 
sLx-speed (6X) CD-ROM (compact 
disc, read-only memory) drive, and a 
superb sound system. It came outfit- 
ted with Windows 95 and Microsoft 
Office Professional (the market-lead- 
ing package of word-processing, 
spreadsheet, presentation-graphics, 
and database programs), and a 17- 
inch Gateway monitor featuring a 
crisp Sony Trinitron picture tube. 
Nicely outfitted and suitable for any 
type of office task, the 166XL is one 
of the best machines we've tested. 
The direct-mail price with 16MB of 
EDO RAM and a three-year war- 
ranty is $3,799. 

The Microsoft Station by Pack- 
ard Bell, Packard Bell, 1-800-733- 

5858: Packard Bell, known mostly for 
its family PCs, and software behe- 
moth Microsoft have teamed to pro- 
duce a killer computer for home 
offices. The hardware — a 133Mhz Pen- 
tium processor, 16MB of RAM, a quad- 
speed (4X) CD-ROM drive, a high-quality 
sound card and excellent (though hard to 
install) speakers, a fax modem with voice- 
mail capability, and a crisp, 15-inch moni- 
tor — performed well during our extensive 
evaluation. Other noteworthy hardware 
devices on this model include a Microsoft 
Natural keyboard, mouse, and joystick. 
What distinguishes this PC from others is 
its 30 installed Microsoft software pro- 
grams — including Windows 95, Office 95, 
Publisher 95 (a great desktop-publishing 
program), reference works such as En- 
carta 96 (a multimedia encyclopedia), 
Bookshelf 95, and the AutoMap road and 
street atlases. (Several Microsoft game 
and educational programs also are in- 
cluded.) The estimated price at retail 
outlets is $3,499. 

The Mobile Office 

Where does the office computing end and 
mobile computing begin? Today, that 
question is almost moot. State-of-the-art 
notebook PCs are virtually indistinguish- 
able in capability from high-end desktop 
computers, with most portables now fea- 
turing high-speed processors and internal 
modems, excellent displays, and sophisti- 
cated but easy-to-use software. 

Here are some noteworthv devices for 
mobile computing: 

Apple PowerBook 5300 Series, Apple 
Computer Corp., 1-800-538-9696: Apple s 
top-of-the-line PowerBooks have much to 
recommend them, including Motorola 
Inc.'s powerful PowerPC chip, up to a 
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1.2GB hard drive, and a removable 
floppy drive. The systems also include 
excellent 16-bit stereo sound, an infra- 
red port for cable-free printing and file 
transfer, and a LocalTalk port for easy 
network connection. 

There are some limitations, however. 
At 10.4 inches, the PowerBook screen 
is somewhat smaller than the latest 
displays from many competing manu- 
facturers, and the battery life is notice- 
ably short. Still, at retail prices of 
$2,000 to $6,000, depending on configu- 
ration, the PowerBook 5300 line is the 
best available for running Mac applica- 
tions on the road. 

Gateway Solo S5-120XL, Gateway 

2000, 1-800-424-1389: How tar have 
IBM-compatible notebook computers 
advanced? For the answer, take a look 
at the Gateway Solo, which is more 
power-packed than many desktop sys- 
tems. The top-of-the-line model S5- 
120XL features a 120Mhz Pentium 
processor, 40MB of RAM, a 1.2GB hard 
drive, a crisp, 10.4-inch active-matrix 
display (the best display technology avail- 
able), integrated sound capability deliv- 
ered through two mini-speakers, a fast fax 
modem, and an internal port that accepts 
either a 2X CD-ROM or a 3.5-inch floppy- 
disk drive (both are included). Throw in, 
as Gateway does, Windows 95 and Micro- 
soft Office Professional, a microphone and 
headphones, a long-life battery, and a 
leather carrying case and you have a 
computer that can do just about anything, 
anywhere. The price direct from Gateway 
is $5,699. 

IBM ThinkPad 760CD, IBM Per- 
sonal Computer Co., 1-800426-7161: If 

you demand a no-compromise notebook 
PC with a Pentium processor, CD-ROM 
drive, large display, stereo sound, and 
more, the IBM ThinkPad 760CD could be 
for you. Its distinguishing features in- 
clude an expansive, 12.1-inch active-ma- 
trix color screen; a 4X CD-ROM drive; a 
90Mhz or 120Mhz Pentium processor; and 
up to a 1.2GB hard drive. IBM is known 
for its advanced notebook designs, and 
this ThinkPad is no exception. For in- 
stance, you can lift up the keyboard and 
store a spare battery, hard drive, or other 
accessory inside. This system is well- 
made, easy to use, and reliable. Retail 
prices range from $4,249 to $6,899, de- 
pending on configuration. 

Panasonic Vll Mark III, Panasonic 
Communications & Sv stems Co., 1-800- 

662-3537: The Panasonic V41 Mark III 
also has all the right stuff for your mobile 
office. Powered by a 120Mhz Pentium 
processor, the system features an innova- 
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tive design with a 4X CD-ROM drive 
under the keyboard, which lifts for easy 
access. Another plus is the large, 12.1-inch 
active-matrix color screen. Equipped with 



a jumbo 1.35GB hard drive and KiMB 
of RAM, the V41 retails for $7,f>99. 

Sharp PC-3060, Sharp Klcctronk- 
Corp., 1-800-237-1277: Sharp's PC- 
30(50 delivers ample computing power 
and some extra features that make it an 
appealing mobile office for small-busi- 
ness people on a tight budget Powered 
by a lOOMhz Cyrix 5x86 processor, the 
PC-3060 features <sMB of RAM, a 
500MB hard drive, a crisp, passive- 
matrix display, and advanced power 
management for extended battery life. 
The 6.3~pOUnd system has an infrared 
port for wireless printing and data 
transfer, along with limited multimedia 
in the form of 10-bit sound delivered via 
two built-in speakers. A voice/data/fax 
modem is standard, as is a software 
suite including communications and 
utility programs. The retail price is 
about $2,500. 

Texas Instruments Extensa 
550CD, Texas Instruments Inc., 1- 
800-848-3927: The Extensa line com- 
bines solid performance and features with 
value pricing, resulting in worthwhile yet 
affordable mobile offices. The Extensa 
550CD, for instance, is powered by a 
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75Mhz Pentium processor, 8MB of RAM, 
a 525MB hard drive, and an internal 4X 
CD-ROM drive. With a 10.4-inch passive- 
matrix display, the system retails for 
about $2,799. An extra $800 buys the same 
system with an active-matrix screen. 

Toshiba Terra 700, Toshiba America 
Informal ion Systems Inc., U800-334- 

3445: Toshiba's Tecra line, based on a 
120Mhz Pentium processor, features such 
niceties as an 11.3-inch active-matrix 
display, 16-bit stereo sound, and a slot 
that accommodates a floppy or 4X CD- 
ROM drive. (You can connect both drives 
simultaneouslv via an external connec- 
tion.) The model 700CT, with 16MB of 
RAM, a 1.2GB hard drive, active- 
matrix color screen, and lots of loaded 
software, retails for about $5,800. The 
CD-ROM drive is $489 more. 

H-P OmniGo 100, Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Co., 1-800-443-1254: The new Om- 

niGo 100 personal digital assistant 
(PDA), with its 12Mhz processor, pro- 
vides a middle ground between a full- 
function notebook computer and a 
pocket organizer that can only main- 
tain an appointment calendar and a list 
of addresses and phone numbers. 

The 3.8-bv-6-bv-l-inch OmniGo 
weighs just 11 ounces but has tons of 
functionality. Software bundled in the 
OmniGo's memory includes appoint- 
ment, phone, and address books, a note 
pad, a rudimentary spreadsheet and 
database, a world-time clock, an indus- 
trial-strength calculator that includes 
financial-analysis tools, and several 
challenging games. 

There are three ways to enter data: 
Transfer it from a PC via the serial 
interface and optional Connectivity 
Pack, peck it in on the OmniGo's 
miniature keyboard, or jot it down on 
the 3.5-inch liquid-crystal display with 
a stylus that stores in the OmniGo's 
case. 

After an hour or two of practice, the 
user can make jottings with a stylus that 
the OmniGo can convert into "type" 
letters almost flawlessly. The screen is 
not backlit, however, and it can be difficult 
to read in low light. The retail price is 
about $349, plus $119.95 for the Con- 
nectivity Pack, which includes software 
and cables. 

Office Imaging 

The image your business presents to 
clients and associates depends in part on 
the quality of your printed materials. 
Fortunately for small-business owners, 
there now are many office copiers and 
printers that deliver professional-quality 



output at affordable prices. Also afforda- 
ble and abundant are excellent input 
devices such as digital cameras and scan- 
ners. Among the leading models: 

Konica 7050, Konica Business Ma- 
chines, 1-800-456-6422: Konica's 7050 is 
an impressive, fully digital copier that can 
double as a printer for businesses that 
require high-quality output — and lots of 
it. The unit employs a dual-beam laser to 
provide first-class print quality at 50 
pages per minute. Up to 50 networked 
users can keep the 7050 busy with origi- 
nals in either hard-copy or electronic 
format. (Electronic "originals" are word 




and image files transmitted from a PC.) 
Copier output quality is 400 by 400 dots 
per inch (DPI), and the system features 
enough memory to store 70 letter-sized 
pages for sequential processing. High- 
end copier functions such as reduction 
and enlargement are included, along with 
the capability of inserting images in 
multipage jobs. 

An optional unit, the IP-201, is a printer 
interface from Konica that increases out- 
put resolution to 600 by 600 dpi and helps 
the system sustain its maximum speed. 

List price is $24,950 for the basic unit, 
and $10,000 more for the printer inter- 
face. 

Minolta EP8010, Minolta Corp., (201 ) 
825-4000: If your business needs a very- 



high-volume copier, the Minolta EP8010 
could be right for you. This unit can churn 
out up to 81 copies per minute while 
tracking usage by up to 100 employees or 
departments. Other capabilities include 
stapling of up to 50-sheet copy sets and 
three-hole punching, all controlled via an 
easy-to-understand touch screen. With 
automatic paper selection, margin erase, 
and a 4,000-sheet paper capacity, the 
EP8010 can adroitly handle almost any 
type of job. 

List price is $26,750, including an 
automatic duplexing (two-sided copying) 
document feeder and a 20-bin stapler/ 
sorter. 

Mita DC- 1856, Mita Copy star, 1- 
800-222-6482: Busy small offices gener- 
ally need a capable middle-range copier 
such as the Mita DC-1856. This com- 
pact machine, capable of 18 copies per 
minute, includes a photo mode, which 
produces image copies of exceptional 
fidelity, and a presentation mode, 
which enables production of transpar- 
encies and hard copies in a single 
operation. Extensive finishing options 
are available, including automatic docu- 
ment feeding and collating and stapling 
of up to 1,550 sheets without user 
intervention. The DC-1856 also fea- 
tures a Front and Back Cover mode for 
use in producing documents with cover 
pages different in color from interior 
pages. 

This economical copier can produce 
up to 7,000 copies from a single toner 
cartridge and up to 40,000 copies per 
developer and drum. The list price is 

If your business needs an even more 
robust product, consider the Mita DC- 
6590. It turns out 65 pages per minute, 
and its unique Universal Document 
Handler can collate, staple, stack, and 
store document sets automatically via a 
robotic arm. Its list price is $24,995. 

Canon BJC-4100, Canon Computer 
Systems Inc., 1-800-848-4123: Canon's 
BJC-4100 middle-of-the-line inkjet 
printer produces excellent-quality black 
text and nice-looking color at 720 by 360 
dpi. The lightweight printer features 
excellent paper handling, an easy-to-use 
control panel, and high-speed output of up 
to five pages per minute in black. At retail 
prices recently reduced to about $350, the 
BJC-4100 is a great value for those who 
want nearlv laser-class monochrome out- 
put and occasional color. 

Epson Stylus Color Pro, Epson 
America Inc., 1-800-289-3776: Most mod- 
erately priced color inkjet printers do a 
creditable job of printing documents in 
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color but produce less than desirable 

color photographic images. But the 

Epson Stylus Color Pro features a 
720-by-72()-dpi mode that does a su- 
perb job reproducing photographs, 
even on plain paper. The printer works 
with either Windows PC or Macintosh 
systems. Extras include Adobe Post- 
Script printing capability (PostScript is 
a printer language commonly used in 
producing graphics-intensive docu- 
ments) and Pantone-color matching 
(Pantone colors are the printing indus- 
try's standards). The only negative is 
relatively slow printing speed, espe- 
cially in the 720-dpi mode. The retail price 
is about $600. 

H-P DeskJet 820CM, Hewlett-Packard 
Co., 1-800-752-0900: H-Ps Professional Se- 
ries of color inkjet printers, w r hich includes 
the 820Cse, sets new price/performance 
standards for small businesses. The 820 
utilizes the new 7 DeskJet Printing Perform- 
ance Architecture, which allows H-P to tap 
the power of the PC attached to the printer 
for print-job processing. The result? Lower 
printer prices and faster throughput from 
application to printer*. The top speed of the 
820 is 6.5 pages per minute in black and four 
pages per minute in high-quality color. 
Perhaps most impressive of all, the 820 
retails for just $379. 

For those with Macs, H-P retails a 
comparable model 850 for $479. 

Lexmark Optra E, Lexmark Interna- 
tional Inc., 1-800-358-5835: The hottest 
new printers are "personal lasers," which 
are compact desktop models that match 
high-end lasers in output quality and 
flexibility but at much lower prices. One 
such printer is the Lexmark Optra E, 
which delivers true 600-by-600-dpi resolu- 
tion at up to six pages per minute and is 
capable of churning out up to about 10,000 
pages per month. Lexmark has kept 
features abundant but the cost modest — 
the Optra E is expected to retail for $549. 
Eor example, a full page of (500-dpi 
graphics can be printed with just the 1MB 
of printer memory that's standard on the 
Optra E, thanks to memory-utilization 
technology. 

Other standard features include PC soft- 
ware for managing every aspect of printing, 
a 250-sheet paper- tray, and a one-year 

warranty. 

Okidata OL610e/PS, Okidata, 1-800- 

651-3282: The Okidata OLrtlOe/PS com- 
bines plenty of high-end printing fea- 
tures, including a print speed of six pages 
per minute, and impressive (i00-by-600- 
dpi output quality with a tiny footprint. 
The printer provides Adobe PostScript 
printing, loads of built-in fonts, Mac and 



Windows PC compatibility, and a maxi- 
mum paper capacity of 450 sheets. The 
retail price is $949. Okidata also sells the 
OL810e/PS, a version that turns out eight 
pages per minute, for $1,489 retail. 

Tektronix Phaser 550, Tektronix 

Inc., 1-800-835-6100: While color inkjet 
printing has exploded in popularity, color 
laser printers have yet to make a signifi- 
cant impact in the office market. The new 
Tektronix Phaser 550 may change that, 
however, with its high resolution, rapid 
throughput, and relatively easy mainte- 
nance. While other color laser printers 
can produce only fi00-by-600-dpi docu- 



ments, an upgraded version of the 
Phaser 550 can churn out noticeably 
| clearer 1,200-by- 1,200-dpi text and 
l graphics output. Another plus for the 

550 is its high-capacity toner cartridge, 

with more than double the capacity of 

I competing products* 

The basic model 550 retails for $0,995 
and produces 14 pages per minute in 
black or five pages per minute in color 
at (500 by 600 dpi An upgrade to 1,200 

! by 1,200 dpi at about half the standard 

! print speeds costs $2,000. 

Kodak DC50 Digital ( amera, East- 
man Kodak Co., 1.800-235-6325: Digital 
photography has a host of office applica- 
tions, from getting photos into brochures 
and office newsletters cheaply and 
quickly to providing images that can be 
transmitted over the Internet. The high- 
est-quality digital camera we've used is 
the Kodak DC50, which features a tele- 
photo zoom lens and point-and-shoot sim- 
plicity. The camera stores between seven 
and 22 photos, depending on the image 
quality you select. Extra memory, which 
snaps in easily, can expand storage capac- 
ity greatly. A cable is provided for trans- 
ferring photos from the camera to a Mac 
or Windows PC, and excellent software is 
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included for viewing and editing the 
images. Retail prices are expected to be 
just under $1,000. 

Ricoh RDC-1 Digital Camera, Ricoh 
Consumer Products (iroup, 1-800-225- 

1899: One of the most innovative office 
products we have seen is Ricoh's RDC-1, a 
digital camera — and much more. Weighing 
just 9 ounces, the billfold-size RDC-1 is 
comfortably carried in a shirt pocket, yet it 
has tremendous power. It can record not 
only digital images but also sound, still 
images with sound, and motion at 30 
frames per second with or without sound. 
Easy to use, with a zoom lens and auto 
focus, the RDC-1 is worth a look despite 
its hefty $1,800 retail price. 

H-P ScanJet 1C, Hewlett-Packard 

Co., 1-800-722-6538: Want to provide 
scanning and document management 
for your office with one machine? The 
Hewlett-Packard ScanJet 4C will do 
the trick. This desktop color/grayscale 
scanner provides high-quality docu- 
ments at up to 2,400-by-2,400-dpi reso- 
lution. The 4C ships with nifty Paper- 
Port 3.0 software from Visioneer, w r hich 
permits grouping, filing, editing, fax- 
ing, and e-mailing of scanned docu- 
ments from within conventional appli- 
cation software. In all, the 4C can 
handle anything from scanning photos 
for use in desktop publishing and 
presentations to general cleanup of the 
paper cluttering the office. The retail 
price is just under $1,000. 

Delrina WinFax Scanner, Syman- 
tec Corp. Delrina (iroup, 1-800-268- 

6082: If you need a personal scanner 
rather than a work-group model, con- 
sider the WinFax Scanner. It combines 
a six-pages-per-minute desktop scan- 
ner by Fujitsu Computer Products 
with Xerox's optical character-recogni- 
tion software (for converting scanned 
images into editable text form) and Del- 
rina's top-rated WinFax PRO fax send/ 
receive software. It measures 11.5 by 4.2 
inches, has a 10-page automatic document 
feeder, and can be installed in less than a 
minute to a PC's parallel port. The 
software bundle, also quickly and easily 
installed, permits scanner documents to 
be cleaned up, edited with a word proces- 
sor, and filed or faxed. This versatile 
product retails for less than $300. 

Office Communications 

It has never been easier to stay in touch 
with the outside world, whether by fax, 
cellular phone, or modem in a notebook 
PC. The difficulty comes in choosing 
among excellent competing products: 



LapLink For Windows 95, Traveling 
Software Inc., 1-800-343-8080: Accessing 
files, e-mail, and other business resources 
while on the road or at home can be 
difficult — and frustrating. LapLink For 
Windows 95 can streamline the process, 
providing a host of ways to get connected 
to the office. When installed on a modem- 
equipped notebook computer or home- 
office PC, the program makes it easy to 
dial into an office-based desktop PC or 
network. With a single phone call, the 
remote user can run applications on a host 




PC, transfer files, access remote informa- 
tion, and even work on e-mail. The retail 
price is $149. 

Motorola Tango/SkyTel 2-Wav 
Pager, Skytel Corp., 1-800-759-9779: 

SkyTel's two-way paging unit, made by 
Motorola Inc., takes paging into an en- 
tirely new dimension. The unit measures 
3.5 by 2.5 by 1 inches, weighs 5.5 ounces, 
is powered by a single AAA battery, and 
has all the functions of a traditional 
alphanumeric pager. What sets the device 
apart, however, is its ability to respond to 
pages. Several canned replies (Yes, No, 
Call Me, Running Late, On My Way, and 
others) are programmed into the unit; it's 
easy to select one and forward it to a page 
sender — no telephone is required. This 
adds immeasurably to the utility of the 



pager and is likely to make two-way 
paging an extremely popular choice. An- 
other plus: You can send e-mail messages 
to the pager via SkyTel's site on the 
Internet's World Wide Web. Two-way 
paging costs about $25 a month for 
regional service, plus about $15 a month 
to lease the pager, from SkyTel at the 
toll-free number above. 

Muratec Imagemate MX, Murata 
Business Systems Inc., (214) 103-3314: 

Fax machines may be more or less 
commodity items these days, but that 
doesn't mean vendors aren't trying 
hard to be innovative and to add value 
to their lines in an effort to make them 
more compelling buys. Take the Mu- 
ratec Imagemate MX, for example. 
This is a plain-paper machine that uses 
a unique thermal-transfer technology 
called Film Imaging to make the price 
of each page received or copied a 
constant 5 to 7 cents, regardless of how 
much is printed on it. (With inkjet 
machines, the price varies depending 
on the amount of ink consumed; the 
more information on the page, the more 
ink is used.) Among the MX's features 
is the ability to connect to a PC for 
light-volume scanning and printing. 
The retail price is about $400. 

Panasonic KX-T( 930, Panasonic 
Communications & Systems Co., 1- 
800-922-0028: The KX-TC930 provides 
two features that are important to many 
small offices: two-line cordless-phone 
convenience and exceptional call clarity. 
The phone provides for three-way con- 
ference calls, has very low 7 interference, 
and embodies a technology, called Sound 
Charger, that produces corded-phone 
voice quality. Other features include a 
lighted keypad, a speaker, and an inter- 
com between the handset and its base. 
The phone retails for about $300 and 
comes in black or white. 

Finishing Touches 

Once your business has all the equipment 
it needs, vou'll be able to treat yourself to 
some of the stuff you w T ant! Some of our 
favorite niceties are: 

Calise, Hunt Manufacturing Co., 1- 

800-977-6662: Once you have purchased a 
perfect — and expensive — notebook com- 
puter, how 7 should you carry it from your 
office to a remote site, the airport, or 
anywhere else? You can stuff it into a 
suitcase or briefcase, of course, but a 
quality case is your best bet. The Calise 
line of cases includes interior organizers 
for cellular phones, passports, notebooks, 
pens, and more. Foam padding provides 




ample protection for your notebook PC. 
Products range from about $82 for a 
nylon case to $350 for an attache-style 
case in full-grain leather. The $100 
leather Notebook Satchel case has the 
look and feel of an old-time legal 
briefcase. 

The Curtis Case, Curtis by Ro- 
lodex, 1-800-955-9514: All portable- 
computer carrying bags are alike, 
right? Wrong. The Curtis Case is the 
first to include protection against elec- 
trical surges. Built-in wire ports let you 
connect cables right through the bag to 
the retractable surge protector. You 
can zip open the bag and use it as a 
workstation. This is a neater and easier 
solution than provided by most bags, 
along with the added plus of the 
internal surge protector. You also get 
nine separate accessories pockets that 
can be moved to different areas of the 
bag (they are Velcro-backed) for cus- 
tomization. 

Available in either vinyl (at about 
$125) or leather ($150). 

Powershred PSH0, Fellowes Manu- 
facturing Co., 1-800-915-4545: It you 

need to keep the contents of documents 
confidential after vou are finished with 
them, consider buying a shredder such as 
the Pow r ershred PS60 from Fellow r es, 
which can shred up to eight sheets at a 
time into unreadable strips. Even papers 
with staples and paper clips can be run 
through this durable machine. The PS60 
retails for $249. 

The companion PS60CC, w T hich retails 
for $279, adds cross-cut capability to 
reduce sheets into even smaller pieces for 
additional security. 

Jet Print Ultra Paper, Hammermill 

Papers, 1-800-242-2148: Does the type of 
paper you use around the office make a 
difference? You bet. Inkjet printers, laser 
printers, and copy machines produce 
their best-looking output on paper de- 
signed specifically for their type of tech- 
nology. For instance, Jet Print Ultra from 
Hammermill has a high brightness and 
opacity so colors from inkjet printers 
appear especially vibrant while black-text 
printing looks crisp and legible. Hammer- 
mill also offers paper for laser printers 
and color copiers. Prices are determined 
by individual retailers. 

MultiSync M Monitors, NEC Tech- 
nologies Inc., 1-800-632-4636: NEC's new 
M line of monitors represents the first 
quantum leap in monitor technology since 
NEC introduced the MultiSync a decade 
ago. The M line pioneers a technology 
that NEC calls CromaClear, which uses 






an elliptical-shaped phosphor dot, rather 
than the conventional round one, to dra- 
matically improve color, focus, and con- 
trast. Both 15-inch and 17-inch models are 



available, each with integrated speak- 
ers and microphone. Like all MultiSync 
monitors, the M models include many 
helpful features, including precise color 
adjustments and an easy-to-use on- 
screen control manager. The 15-inch 
M500 model will retail for about $600; 
the 17-inch M700 unit for about $900. 

SyQuest EZ135 Drives, SyQuest 

Technology, 1-800-245-2278: No mat- 
ter how large the hard drive in a PC, 
space inevitably becomes tight over 
time. And for users who routinely work 
with graphics files, the time can be 
short indeed. Among the several sup- 
plemental storage options on the mar- 
ket are the EZ135 drives from SyQuest 
Technology. They are lightning-fast, 
and they come in an internal model that 
connects via the existing hard-drive 
cable and in two external models, one 
that connects through the standard 
parallel port, another that requires 
installation of an SCSI (small computer 
systems interface) card in the PC. 
The drives accept cartridges with a 
data-storage capacity of 135MB, and they 
retail for $200 to $250, depending on the 
model. The cartridges sell for about $20 
each. IB 
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OBSERVATIONS 



A Coming Sea Change 
In Leadership 




By Sharon Neltcm 

It amazes me how little attention has been 
paid to the stunning new figures on 
women's business ownership in this coun- 
try. According to the National Foundation 
for Women Business Owners, women now 
own 36 percent of all U.S. businesses and 
bring in annual revenues of $2.28 trillion. 
That's till I ion, (See Dateline: Washing- 
ton, on Page 7.) 

Just a quarter of a century ago, women 
owned less than 5 percent of American 
businesses. This is a real sea change, and 
we can only begin to imagine what it will 
mean for family businesses. 

Will it mean that, in due time, women 
will own one-third or more of all our 
family businesses? Probably. Right now, 
we don't know how many women own 
family businesses. We don't even know 
how manv family firms there are because 
the U.S. Census Bureau does not track 
them. However, in a survey of 1,029 
family-business owners and co-owners 
conducted by Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. last year, 16 percent of the 
respondents were women. 

That study found that men in family 
businesses are still more likely to be the 
key decision makers. "The predominance 
of male leadership apparently will prevail 
for at least the next generation," the 
report said. 

Even so, seeds of change are visible in the 
survey findings. While male owners were 
twice as likely as women owners to envision 
their sons assuming control of the business 
in the next generation, women were twice 
as likely as men to envision their daughters 
taking over. 

What that suggests is that as today's 7.9 
million women-owned businesses mature 
and the sons and daughters of the foun- 
ders join their mothers' businesses, for 
the first time in history daughters may 
have a more-than-equal chance of beating 
out their brothers as successors to leader- 
ship and control. 

Unfair? Reverse sexism? Perhaps. But 
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we still don't know w r hat those mother- 
founders will do. When faced with having 
to choose their successors, perhaps they 
will select the most able child, whether 
son or daughter. Or perhaps, as the 
MassMutual report also suggests, they 
will put sibling teams in charge. 

Research shows that women's leader- 
ship styles are different from men's. For 
example, a 1994 study by the National 
Foundation for Women Business Owners 
found that women entrepreneurs were 
more likely than their male counterparts 
to seek the advice of others. And w r hile 
men think in terms of hierarchy and 
establishing rules, women tend to think of 
professional relationships as networks. 

Another study by the foundation shows 
differences between the benefits offered 
by women-owned firms and those of small 
businesses as a whole. Women's firms, for 
example, were more likely to offer flex- 
time, paid personal and sick leave, and 
tuition reimbursement, and they were 
less likely to provide medical and retire- 
ment benefits. 

Many women business owners also 
believe that their perceptions of success 
are different from those of their male 
counterparts. For example, a woman 
entrepreneur once told me that she didn't 
want her success to be measured in terms 
of the size of her company Success for her 
meant "delivering a very high-quality 
product to my client, feeling great about 
it, watching the client reap the rewards of 
it, and also having a personal lifestyle that 
I enjoy/' 

As more women lead family-owned 
companies, we could well see some shifts 
in the definitions of what it means for 
family firms to be successful. 

It will be fascinating to watch women's 
businesses turn into family businesses in 
massive numbers and to see how they 
differ from today's family firms. As an old 
song goes, there'll be some changes made. 
We just don't know w T hat they'll be. 
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CALENDAR 



April 18, Randolph, Mass. 



"Family Meetings: The Whys and 
Wherefores" is offered by the North- 
eastern University Center for Family 
Business. Call Paul I. Karofsky at (617) 
320-8015. 



April 18, Philadelphia 



"Disciplined Nepotism" is a breakfast 
forum featuring members of a family 
business. Call Henry Landes of the 
Delaware Valley Family Business Cen- 
ter at 1-800-296-3832. 



April 24, West Springfield, Mass 



''Individual Personality Styles: Their 
Impact on Leadership Effectiveness 
and Interpersonal Relationships in a 
Family Business" is a seminar of the 
University of Massachusetts Family 
Business Center. Call the center's direc- 
tor, Ira Bryck, at (413) 545-1537. 



April 25, New Orleans 



"Long-term Succession Planning: When? 
Who? How? (Why?!?)" is a forum offered 
bv the Ttolane University Family Business 
Center. Call (504) 865-5306 or' (504) 862- 
8482. 



April 30, Salem, Ore. 



"Family Business Boosters" is a break- 
fast seminar with nationally known con- 
sultant John L. Ward. Call the Austin 
Family Business Program at Oregon 
State University at (541) 737-3326. 



May 3, Southfield, Mich. 



"Family Business Valuation and Com- 
pensation" is a topic of the Family 
Business Council meeting. Contact Rick 
Segal at (810) 353-5600. 



May 3, Parkersburg, W.Va 



"There Is Life After Business" is a 
one-day seminar sponsored by the local 
Rotary Club and conducted by Richard 
L. Haid, a professional "adult mentor." 
Call Priscilla Leavitt at (304) 422-7300. 



How To Get Listed 



This list of family '-business emits fea- 
tures national and ivgional pwgnnns 
that are open to the public. Send your 
item three months in advance to Family 
Business, Nation's Business, 1615 H 
Street N.W H Washington, D.C. 20062- 
2000. 
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Case Study: Equal Vs. Equitable 



^Originally, Dad gave equal shares of the 
business to my brothers and me," says Ann 
Bradshaw-Harper, ()2, "and now my family 
and I are paving the consequences/ 1 

Ann's father, Will, expected his older son, 
Jack, to succeed him as president of 
Bradshaw Gauge Door Co. When it came 
time for Will to retire, however, first Jack 
and then his brother, Dick, both of whom 
had jobs in other cities, refused Will's 
imitation to rejoin the firm. They had bitter 
memories of working during summer vaca- 
tions for their demanding father. 

Although Will often looked to Ann for 
support, it never oc cur re d to him to con- 
sider her as his successor. Instead, he 



persuaded Ann's husband, Jim, to become 

president 

Over the next 80 years, Jim built an even 
more successful company. Before his death. 
Will rewarded Ann and Jim with additional 
shares of the business, giving them control- 
ling interest while Jack and Dick continued 
as minority absentee owners. 

Tvvo yean ago, Jim retired and named 
his and Ann's son, Peter, as his successor. 
The company has done well so far under 



Response J 



Time Has Altered 
The Circumstances 



Jim, Ann, and Peter have earned the full 
benefits of Will's legacy. If Jack and Dick 
believe their birthright is threatened by 
Peter's assuming the chief executive's 
position, they are simply 30 years too late. 

As siblings, Aim, Jack, and Dick share 
an emotional reality that is frozen in time. 
Because of their long involvement in the 
company, Ann and Jim have w T on the right 

to name Peter as the 
t h i r d - g e n e r a t i o n 

leader of the Bradshaw business. Peter has 
proven he can be successful in this position, 
and he will have a fair chance at further 
success if he is not saddled with absentee 
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Peter Baudo'nu a 
fiwrily-biisiness 
consultant in 
Lafayette La, 



owners. 

To promote peaceful co-existence among 
family members, Jack and Dick should have 
the option of converting the fair market 
value of their shares into cash, through a 
stock redemption. This would allow them to 
sever their ties to a business that, over the 
past three decades, has evolved from the 
Will Bradshaw family business to Ann and 

Jim's family business. 

To facilitate the stock redemption, the 
company could obtain bank financing to 
enable it to purchase the shares owned 
by Jack and Dick. Or the brothers could 
take notes for the value of their shares, 
payable periodically over a reasonable 
period at a market rate of interest. 

Wanting to be fair, Will initially gave 
equal shares to his three children with- 
out first determining whether they 
would be active in the business. He 
partially corrected the action, however, 
by giving controlling interest to Ann and 
Jim before he died. 



This series presents actual family-business 
dilemmas, commented on by members of the 
Family Firm Institute and edited by Geor^ann 
Crosby, a consulting partner in the Family- 
Business Roundtable, a consulting organiza- 
tion in Phoenix. Identities are changed to 
protect family privacy. The authors' opinions 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the 
institute. Copyright © by the Family Firm 
Institute, Brookline, Mass. 



Peter, and now Ann and Jim plan to 
transfer a portion of their shares to him. 
Jack and Dick are protesting, however. 
"Peter doesn't have that much experience," 
says Jack. "Dick and I feel like our interest 
in the business is in jeopardy." 

Says Ann: "Most professionals advise 
business owners about the dangers of 
giving stock equally to all children regard- 
less of their involvement in the business. 
But what do you do w r hen a founder at first 
gives equal shares to each child but later 
gives additional shares to one who is active 
in the business? How can we help Peter 
continue to have a fair chance to succeed 
and resolve the issues with my brothers?" 

Response 2 

Brothers Are Still 
In The Minority 



Many sons and daughters choose not to 
w T ork in the family business because of early 
negative experiences. Desire can be curbed 
by parents' dinner-table complaints about a 
business or by the difficulty of working with 
an authoritarian parent. 

Jack and Dick chose not to join the 
business. Ann's family, as a result, has 
attained both leadership and dominant own- 
ership, to her brothers' 
increasing distress. 
Ann's concern about family harmony is an 
example of the sound judgment and generosity 
of spirit that Will saw in her — traits worth- 
while and necessary in family firms. 

While minority stockholders do have signifi- 
cant rights, they are nonetheless in the 
minority. Ann, Jim, and Peter control the 
company. There is nothing to indicate involve- 
ment by anyone in Jack's or Dick's families. 

Ann is correct. Owners are well-advised to 
distribute stock equitably, not equally, to their 
heirs. It seems that her father eventually did 
this by conveying control to her family, the 
successors. 

The brothers should request establishment 

of binding guidelines 

on the distribution of 

future profits to mi- 
nority owners. A policy should also be 
established to determine how* and if any of 
the brothers' heirs can enter the business. 

Or the brothers could agree on a 
long-term buyout of their shares, from 
profits of the majority stockholders. 

Direct and clear communication during 
this stage is needed to ensure that the 
family does not fall apart over this sensi- 
tive issue. 




Robert P. Cald- 
well president of 
Family Finn Re- 
sources, Inc., a 
family -business 
consult ing f irm in 
AshevilU\ N.C. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 








Scores of communities 
must cope with the latest 
military cutbacks. Small 
businesses can play a 
significant role in helping 
them adjust. 



By Michael Barrier 
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Two key players in the "realignment" of Letterkenny Army Depot are banker Robert G 

Zullingen right, and base transition coordinator Garry E. Gontz. 



t may have been the worst thing to 
happen to Chambersburg, Pa., since 
1864, when the Confederate army 
burned the place down — a fate suffered 
by no other Northern town during the Civil 
War. This time, at least, Chambersburg had 
plenty of company. 

Last summer, President Clinton reluc- 
tantly accepted the recommendation of the 
fourth and final Defense Base Closure and 
Realignment Commission that 79 military 
installations around the country be closed. 
Since the first round of closings, in 1988, 
about 100 major military installations have 
been closed or designated for closing, along 
with 350 minor installations. 

The 1995 recommendation called for 26 
more installations to be "realigned" — in 
effect, downsized. The most recent closings 
and realignments are expected to cost 
94,000 civilian jobs as they are completed 
over the next few 7 years. 

The commission's final recommendation 
took effect Sept. 28, when Congress failed to 
overturn it. The president and Congress 
could only accept or reject — not modify — 
the commission's recommendations within a 
period set by statute. 

Chambersburg wafi among the commu- 
nities hit with a realignment. A city of 
around 17,000 in south-central Pennsylva- 
nia, it is home to the Letterkenny Army 
Depot, a World War II-vintage ammuni- 



tion-storage and weapons-maintenance fa- 
cility that has a Chilian work force of more 
than 3,000. Letterkenny has been the 
largest employer in Franklin County. 

(Letterkenny has fewer than 50 military 
personnel — an unusually small number. 
The direct military contribution to a local 
economy is typically limited, however, be- 
cause so much activity and spending are 
confined to the base. ) 

The realignment, which will leave 
Letterkenny with its storage function, will 
cut the Chilian work force by more than 
two-thirds. 

Chambersburg and its fellow fourth- 
round victims are fortunate in one w r ay, 
though. Since the base-closing process 
began in 1988, the Pentagon has become 
much better at minimizing the adverse 
impact of closings and realignments by 
streamlining the process of opening a closed 
base to development. 

"Communities that are recently on the 
list are going to benefit from the labor 
pains" that other communities have expe- 
rienced, says Paul E. Taibl, director of 
economic-security programs for Business 
Executives for National Security, a Wash- 
ington, D.C.-based group that promotes 
better management of defense dollars. 

As the Defense Department helps com- 
munities adjust to base closings, says Tom 
Shea, a project manager in the Pentagon's 



Office of Economic Adjustment (OEA), 
"small-business development plays a key 
role — because that's where the jobs are 
created, through small-business formation." 

The adjustment efforts aren't necessarily 
weighted toward small business — "We 
don't tell [communities | what to do, at all," 
Shea says — but experience so far suggests 
that a community that works toward a 
redevelopment mix of small and large 
companies can wind up economically health- 
ier than it was before a base closed. 

"We haven't gone backwards," says 
Mayor Katy Podagrosi of Rantoul, 111. The 
city of about 17,000 not only survived the 
closing of Chanute Ah* Force Base (as 
detailed in "New Mission," November 1994) 
but is prospering, partly because small 
companies have gotten involved in the 
facility's redevelopment. 

Chanute's closing was announced in 1988, 
and the base closed as a military installation 
five years later. Rantoul lost 1,035 civilian 
jobs in the closing, but new r jobs began to 
replace them as the base wrapped up its 
business. The city has added roughly 1,200 
jobs on the former base properties and 
1,300 more off the base. "We recovered 
within 18 to 24 months," says Ray Bou- 
dreaux, Rantoul's director of aviation and 
re-use development. 

More than 50 businesses — ranging in size 
from up to 400 employees down to small 
firms with just one or two employees — have 
moved onto the former base. 

ommunities might consider seek- 
ing out small businesses as essen- 
tially transitional tenants in the 
early stages of a base's redevelop- 
ment, says Brian O'Connell, executive 
director of the Alexandria, Va.-based 
National Association of Installation De- 
velopers, which works with investors and 
community groups in finding new uses for 
former military property. 

Small-business incubators — buildings 
that house a cluster of start-ups that 
share services — are another sensible use 
of former military facilities, says Shea. He 
sees Letterkenny as a prime possibility 
for an incubator site. 

What might seem to be a plus for towns 
like Chambersburg — that their bases, 
unlike Rantoul's, will be realigned rather 
than closed — can actually be a mixed 
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blessing. Robert G. Zullinger, re- 
tiring chairman of F&M Trust Co., 
a Chambersburg bank, and head of 
the county government's commit- 
tee on base re-use, suggests that a 
realignment can be harder to deal 
with than an outright closing when, 
as at Letterkenny, military opera- 
tions continue on part of the facil- 
ity. Ammunition will still be stored 
on about 18,000 of Letterkennv's 
more than 19,000 acres; about 6,000 
acres will be available for develop- 
ment. 

The dividing line will not be quite 
as firm as it might sound, though. 
For one thing, most of the ammuni- 
tion moves in and out by rail, and as 

Zullinger says, "if we're going to 
attract businesses that need rail service, 
we're going to have to use those same rail 
lines." There may be sharing of utilities, 
too. 

Everything depends on exactly what 
property the Army decides to give up, and 
that decision w r asn't scheduled to be made 
until late in March. After that, Zullinger's 
committee can offer some alternative 
suggestions as it works toward drawing 
up a re-use plan. 

Despite the complications, U I think 
there will be a relatively smooth transi- 
tion," Zullinger says. U I believe the mech- 
anisms are in place." 

As is typical for closings and realign- 
ments, Letterkennv's downsizing will 
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The shipyard in Long Beach, Calif., was among the major 
military facilities ordered closed in the 1995 round* 



take place over several years, not all at 
once. The workers losing their jobs won't 
lose them in one fell swoop. That will help, 
and so will the community's attitude, 
Zullinger says. After the initial shock 
faded, he says, the community came 
together and said, "This is the time for us 
to build an industrial base on that prop- 
erty and diversify it to the point that we 
will no longer need to depend on one 
major employer." 

Actions taken by both Congress and the 
Clinton administration since 1993 will 
make it easier for Chambersburg and 
other affected communities to achieve 
that goal. Among the most important 
legislative changes: The Pentagon can 




Loans To Smooth The Transition 



Defense cutbacks can have a direct impact 
even on small businesses that are no- 
where near a base being closed. Many 
small firms that have been heavily de- 
pendent on defense contracts — often as 
subcontractors to larger firms — have 
found their revenue drying up as the 
military has shrunk. 

In October 1995, the Small Business 
Administration and the Defense Depart- 
ment launched a three-year, $1 billion 
loan-guarantee program designed to help 
such defense-oriented small businesses 
make the transition to civilian markets. 

The program, known as DELTA (for 
Defense Loan and Technical Assistance), 
is administered by the SB A, although the 
Pentagon supplied the funds to guarantee 
the loans. The money is being funneled 
through two existing SBA loan-guarantee 
programs, including the workhorse 7(a) 
program. The SBAs guarantee under a 
7(a) DELTA loan can be as high as 
$937,500— up from the usual $750,000 for 



other 7(a) loans — and that means, since 
the guarantee covers 75 percent of a loan, 
that the loans themselves can be as large 
as $1.25 million. 

The SBA is developing what Gregory 
Diercks, the national program manager 
for DELTA, calls "a directory of techni- 
cal-assistance providers, who have agreed 
in writing to provide special assistance to 
DELTA clients. Sometimes a loan is the 
last thing a client needs; what they really 
need is engineering assistance or market- 
ing assistance." That directory is ex- 
pected to be available by late April. 

DELTA applicants must have derived 
at least 25 percent of their revenues for 
the previous fiscal year from defense 
contracts (prime or subcontracts), in addi- 
tion to meeting the normal eligibility 
requirements for SBA guaranteed-loan 
programs. More information is available 
from SBA field offices and from the SBA 
answer desk, 1-800-8-ASK-SBA (1-800- 
827-5722). 



now donate property to local au- 
thorities for the express purpose of 
creating jobs and promoting eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Another important change: A 
base transition coordinator has been 
appointed for each closing or realign- 
ing base, to serve as a liaison be- 
tween the community and the Penta- 
gon. "The idea of the position is to 
gain trust from the community as 
well as the installation — to serve as 
an ombudsman for both sides," says 
Garry E. Gontz, a 20-year federal 
employee who is the coordinator for 
Letterkenny. 
The job of drawing up a plan is 

usually contracted out and paid for 

with a federal grant. The funding 
available for planning grants "seems 
ample," says the developers association's 
O'Connell. But federal aid past the planning 
stage, for the actual conversion of bases, 
"seems to be drying up, to say the least," he 
says. 

The wisdom that has accumulated from 
those previous closings may thus have to 
substitute for federal funding. Some themes 
that emerge from communities' experience 
to date: 

Target growth industries. There have 
been "pockets of success" in redeveloping 
bases, Taibl says. "Communities that try to 
capitalize on growth industries seem to have 
done well." 

Fit base development into a larger 
economic-development plan. Rantoul al- 
ready had a strong economic-development 
program, aimed at cUversifying its economy, 
before the closing of Chanute was an- 
nounced in 1988, and Boudreaux says that 
was a great advantage. 

Explore privatization of military facil- 
ities. The privatization of military mainte- 
nance facilities, in particular, "is an idea 
whose time has come," Taibl says. Zullinger 
says that about 500 civilian jobs at Letter- 
kenny could be retained through privatiza- 
tion of missile maintenance, if the military 
does not follow through on a decision to shift 
all missile maintenance to another facility. 

s Zullinger and members of his 
re-use committee have toured other 

t military facilities in Pennsylvania 
slated for realignment, he says, he 
has encountered no shortage of good ideas. 
The most important lesson he picked up 
from his peers in other communities, he 
says, is to "keep an open line of communica- 
tion with the commander at the installation. 
That comes up every time." Zullinger talks 
with Letterkennv's commander "at least 
weekly, and sometimes more often." 

"Everybody in this business is willing to 
share information," Zullinger says. "I guess 
misery loves company." W 
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Small Business Financial Adviser 



Competition in retirement plans; correcting your insurance record; 
deducting start-up costs; assessing aflat tax's impact 



Small Firms Gaining An Edge In 401 (k) Plans 




here is good news in the 401<k) mar- 
ketplace for small companies. 
Competition is hot. And here's why: 
More than 96 percent of the really 
big companies already have 401/ k/ plans, 
according to a 1995 study by Access 
Research, a consulting firm in Windsor, 
Conn. But only 11 percent of companies 
with fewer than 50 
employees have 
such plans. 

"Most new-plan 
growth in recent 
years has been 
among very small 
companies, and 
that is where it 
will remain," ac- 
cording to a 1995 
report by Sanford 
C. Bernstein, a 
Wall Street re- 
search firm. 

That fact has 
not been lost on 
vendors of 40K k I 
plans, who are com- 
peting fiercely on 
service, fees, and 
investment perfor- 
mance. Although 
the cost per em- 
ployee of starting 
and managing a 40 1< k ) plan remains 
higher for small funis than for large com- 
panies, it has come down considerably. 

David Huntley, a principal with HR 
Investment Consultants, a Baltimore- 
based firm that publishes the 401(h) 
Provider Directory, estimates that small- 
company plans can cut a deal for $35 to 
$40 per participant annually; plus roughly 
$2,000 in administration fees. (All man- 
agement fees are tax-deductible. I The per- 
participant fee is down from $60 five 
years ago but still for higher than the $20 
to $25 that big companies pay 

To help small companies sort through 
the options, HR recently published its first 
small-company directoiy. It costs $85 and 
looks at 40 products geared toward 
companies with 200 or fewer employees. 
(You can order by calling 1 -800-462-0628. 1 



Despite the emergence of 401(k) plans 
priced and packaged specifically for small 
firms, those with fewer than 25 employees 
may still want to pick one of two retire- 
ment-plan options with even lower admin- 
istrative costs and less complexity: simpli- 
fied employee pension plans, called SEPs, 
or salary-reduction simplified employee 



services, better communication and educa- 
tion, more-frequent valuation, and more 
possibilities for switching savings among 
funds included in the plan. 

Business owners who are willing to 
spend the time can set up a customized 
401(k) plan that accomplishes exactly 
what they need. Consider what the 
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pension plans, called SAR-SEPs. Both 
create individual retirement accounts. 
The first is funded entirely by the em- 
ployer, and the second is funded entirely 
by the employee. Both are easy to set up, 
come with low management fees, and re- 
quire practically no paperwork. 

When comparing these plans with a 
40 Kk), Huntley cautions, "you can't just 
look at the cost. These plans are not the 
same." For example, SEPs give employees 
immediate control of their accounts, while 
employers may phase in employee control 
over several years with a 40 1 ( k ) plan. 

Customized Plans 

Not surprisingly, the trend in the small- 
plan 401(k) market is to mimic large 
plans more closely. That means greater 
use of technology in transactions, more 
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Homer D. Bronson Co. — a Winsted, 
Conn., maker of industrial hinges for 
automobile glove compartments, washing 
machines, clothes dryers, and other 
products — did when it set up a plan on 
Jan. 1, 1995. 

Bronsons first goal was a common one: 
to heighten awareness among its 63 em- 
ployees of the need to save for retire m ent 
But Bronson also wanted to use the 
401(k) plan to increase productivity and 
enhance the company's competitive edge 
in the small, niche business in which it is 
one of three players. 

When Bronson researched retirement 
plans in 1994, the company was at a criti- 
cal business juncture, says Walter 
Schuppe, the chief financial officer. 
Bronson had just been certified by the 
International Standards Organization as 
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What's the simplest way to protect 
your employees, your business 
and yourself? 

Get The Principal Edge, a combina 
tion of executive benefits and busi- 
ness insurance solutions provided 
by The Principal. 

Our life, disability and retirement 
solutions offer flexibility, cost- 
efficiency and tax advantages. Our 
executive benefits can help you attract 
the quality employees your company 
needs. While our retirement benefits can 



help you keep them. 

We even offer continuation plans that keep your 
business running through life's unexpected events 

But most important of all, we make administering 
your benefits program as easy as possible. One 
administrator keeps you informed of plan values and 
benefits, and assists with tax issues and accounting. 
You receive one billing statement for all plan members and 
one consolidated annual report listing all plan participants. 
It's as simple as that. 

No wonder The Principal has a proven track record for smooth, 
trouble-free plan services. That's The Principal Edge. 

To learn more about The Principal Financial Group and its products 
and services, visit our Internet home page at http://www.principal.com 
or call 1-800 -986 -EDGE (3343). 
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Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance • Annuities • Mutual Funds 

401(k) • Securities • HMO/PPO • Home Mortgages 
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an "ISO 9002 regis- 
tered company," mean- 
ing it meets rigorous 
quality standards. To 
maintain the certifica- 
tion, Bronson must be 
audited each year. 

"It is very unusual 
for a small firm to 



Coming Up ... 



MAY: Shopping Guide For 

401 (k) Plans 

JUNE: 401 (k) Investment 
Education For Employees 



get this certification," 
Schuppe says. "It is strategically impor- 
tant to our business that we maintain it." 
Partly as a result of the certification, 
Bronson won a major new account. Ford 
Motor Co. 

Incentive-Based Contributions 

So Schuppe wanted a retirement plan 
that would emphasize to employees the 
importance of corporate goals and help 
make them responsible for meeting those 
goals. Schuppe says he looked at 12 ven- 
dors and selected a prototy pe 40Kk) plan 
for small businesses. 

Schuppe and Bronson s CEO, Henry 
Martin, added the incentive-based match 
to the plan. "We said the company would 
match a portion of the first 4 percent of 
employee contributions, n Schuppe says. 
"It would vary from 10 percent to 50 per- 
cent depending on how well we meet cer- 
tain strategic objectives." 

The company specifically wanted to 
avoid financial goals. "We are a small, pri- 
vate company, and we did not want to re- 
lease our Financials, * Schuppe says. 
Instead, he and Martin picked goals such 
as improving service for clients and main- 
taining the company's ISO certification. 

The plan was set up at the beginning of 
1995 with three initial employee goals: to 
improve safety, quality, and client service. 
The company promised to match 25 per- 
cent of the first 4 percent of pay con- 
tributed for the first six months of 1995. 
Then it would measure how well employ- 
ees had performed in meeting these objec- 
tives and would increase or decrease the 
match. 

Criteria For Performance 

"We tried to pick very fundamental crite- 
ria that were critical for the company and 
that would affect as many employees 
as possible," Schuppe says. "Then we 
communicated to the employees exactly 
what they were." 

For example, safety would be measured 
by lost workdays. Quality would be mea- 
sured by returned goods as a percentage 
of sales. And service would be measured 
by the way employees handled the transi- 
tion to the new Ford account. Each target 
was assigned a value, and results were 
measured with 1994 as a benchmark. 

Six months into the first year, Bronson 



had an 87 percent par- 
ticipation rate in the 
plan. When perfor- 
mance was evaluated 
on June 30, the com- 
pany had passed its 
certification audit for 
the year. The match 
was raised to 35 per- 
cent from 25 percent. 
"We may well have achieved all of these 
goals without the 401(k) plan," Schuppe 
says. "But what this does is clue the 
whole work force in to what are the most 
critical issues before the company. It 
brings clarity and focus. There is no ques- 
tion about what is critical to the com- 
pany's long-term viability." 
Glenn Rossman, a retirement actuary 



in the Fort Wayne, Ind., office of Buck 
Consultants, agrees that adding an incen- 
tive component to a retirement plan 
squeezes some extra mileage out of it. 
Another way to do that would be to add a 
profit-sharing element to a 401(k) plan. 
"You could give employees some means of 
sharing in the success of the company so 
they understand what the goal is," 
Rossman says. 

A public company might do that by set- 
ting a target return on equity, for example. 
"If you get 15 percent return on equity you 
might match 75 percent; if you get 18 per- 
cent, you could match dollar for dollar." 
But for a small, private company that does 
not want to release financial reports to em- 
ployees, a system similar to the Bronson 
401(k) is the best choice, he says. ■ 



START-UP 



TAXES 

How To Deduct 
Start-Up Costs 

Every new r business has start-up costs 
for things such as market research, train- 
ing for owners and employees, and fees 
paid to consultants, accountants, and 
attorneys. While such costs are clearly 
legitimate business ex- 
penses, how and when 
they are tax-deductible is 1 
less certain. 

Say you opened a bagel 
franchise on Feb. 1 of this 
year. Before you opened the 
doors, you spent $4,500 in 
1995 on a market study to 
choose a location, a trip to 
meet with the franchisor, and 
advertising. Can you deduct 
these costs on your 1995 tax 
return? 

No. Before you can even 
think about deducting busi- 
ness expenses, you must be 
"actively carrying on a 
trade or business." 

So what do you do about 
the $4,500 of start-up costs? Section 195 
of the Tax Code requires you to add these 
costs to your balance sheet as an asset 
just like the cash you contributed to your 

business checking account and the cost of 
your equipment. While you can depred- 
ate your equipment and recover the en- 
tire cost, start-up costs are a little more 
complicated. 

Under Section 195 of the Tax Code, you 
may elect to amortize start-up costs over 
60 months, beginning with the month 
that your business actually starts operat- 
ing. (Amortization is straight-line depred- 
ation of intangible assets.) 



Thus, you could deduct $825 of amorti- 
zation expense in 1996. ($4,500 divided by 
60 = $75/month; 11 months x $75 = $825 J 
The election is simple, but the timing is 
critical. It must be made no later than the 
due date of your federal income-tax re- 
turn for the tax year in which the busi- 
ness began. 

Once you decide to amortize start-up 
costs, you need to identify the day your 

business actually began. 

igjrgjjg^^jl This may be tougher than 

you think. 
If your bagel franchise 
opened to the public on Feb. 
1, there is no doubt about 
the precise day your busi- 
ness started. But let s say 
your neighbor, the human- 
resources director of a large 
bank, asked if you could sup- 
ply coffee and bagels to em- 
ployees who had to work on 
Christmas Eve of last year. 
Grateful for the pre-opening 
advertising, you rang up a 
$500 sale. Now, can you 
deduct all or pail of your 

start-up costs in 1995? 

You probably can't. 
Despite the December sale, the Internal 
Revenue Sen ice could point to your busi- 
ness plan, training schedule, and grand- 
opening celebration as proof that you ac- 
tually opened for business on Feb. 1. 

As long as you remain the owner of a 
business, there are no second chances to 
amortize start-up costs. If you miss your 
window r of opportunity, you'll have to wait 
until you sell the business to get the tax 

break you deserve. 

— Gloria (tilths Manilla 
The a at liar is a CPA and financial 

writer in No///// Hvnd Ind 
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INSURANCE 

Medical Records Bureau 
Agrees To Open Files 

Just as inaccurate credit-history informa- 
tion can sink a small business's loan ap- 
plication, faulty medical-history informa- 
tion can lead to rejection or higher rates 

I for health, disability, and life insurance 

I I for business owners and their employees. 

For years, loan ci JJ JJ 1 1 Lei 1 1 have had the 

right to review and correct 
faulty credit-history in- 
lation under provi- 
3 of the Fair Credit 
Reporting Act. Now 
the same right has 
been extended to 
those denied or 
charged higher 
rates for insur- 
ance coverage. 

The nation's 
largest insurance- 
information reporting agency, the Medical 




POLICY DENIED 



from the MIB pertaining to the applicant; 

■ The information received from the 
MIB d to alert the insurer to the 

possible need for further investigation of 
the applicants insurability; and 

The applicant for insurance was 
quoted a price or was rejected in whole or 
in part on the b of the information ob- 
tained from that investigation. 

Individuals who receive such notices 
are entitled to a free copy of their MIB re- 
port if the request is made within 30 
days, enabling them to verify the correct - 

TAX QUIZ 

The Right Answers 
Can Save You A Bundle 

W hat you don't know about taxes can cost 
vou monev. Test your knowledge with the 



quiz below, supplied by the Institute of 




( Vilified Fi 



utl Planner- 



Information Bureau 'MIB 1 , agreed in 

Octol>er to a Federal Trade ( om mission re- 
quest to open its records to the scrutiny of 
individuals who have been adversely af- 
fected bv their medical-histnrv information 



Bef< 



d. 



consumer- often complained that they'd 

been turned down for insurance but 
weren't told why/' says Jody Bernstein, 
director of the FTC's Consumer 
Protection Bureau. M Now they will be. If 

an er ror it > in ever VIM r> 

interest to correct it." 

The MIB, based in West wood. Miss is 
a nonprofit organization witli approxi- 
mately (><S() member insurance companies 
It collects data on individuals from insur- 
ance companies and furnishes that infor- 
mation to MIB members, which use 



L Which is more valuable, a $500 tax 
deduction or a $500 tax credit? 



2. Child-support payments are tax-de- 
ductible True or False? 



Tlie maximum amount that can be 

contributed tax-deductible to a nonwork- 

ing spouse's individual retirement ac- 
count is $250. True or False? 

4. What's the highest federal rate at 

which capital gains from the sale of an in- 
vestment held at least one year can be 
taxed? A. 28' i B. 31 r ; C 36'* D. 39.6' , 




| ) M H t ' ^ ^ lll^lll 4 1 1 1 1 t ' » 1 1 ) | ) 1 1 ( « 1 1 h ) 1 1 ^ 

If an insurance applicant has a condi- 
tion that is significant to health or 
longevity, MIB idoiiIht companies are re- 
quired to -end a brief report to the MIB 
In addition to information on an individ- 
ual's medical history, MIB tiles may in- 
clude driving records, criminal convic- 
tions, and whether an individual 
participates in hazardous sports. The bu- 
reaus member companies account for 99 
percent of individual life-insurance poli- 
cies and 80 percent of the health and 
ability policies issued in the United 
and Canada. 

Under the agreement with the FTC, in- 
surance companies usini: MIB data must 
notify each applicant who is denied insur- 
ance or is charged more for insurance 
whenever three conditions exist 

The insurer received information 



8. [|i»u main hours does the Internal 
Revenue Service estimate it will take you 
to prepare your I Ul III 1040. including 
record keeping? 

A. 6.4 B. 9.5 C. 11.5 D. 15.0 

9. Death benefits paid from a life-insur- 
ance policy are free of income tax. True or 

IT 




10. To prove a charitable donation of 
over $250. all you need is your canceled 
check True or F 



5. Profits from the sale of tax-free mu- 
nicipal Umdtare free of all federal taxes. 
True or False? 

6. Social Security benefits are not sub- 
ject to income tax. True or False? I 

7. Married couples generally pay more 
in income taxes than the combined total 
they would pay if they were single True 
or False? 



ness of information in the document 

Says MIB s president. Neil Day. "MIB 
reports are not used as the basis for an 
underwriting decision but are used to 
help detect and deter fraud upon insurers 
and their policyholders." 

Under the new agreement, insurance 
applicants are now assured that if a mis- 
take has occurred, it can be corrected. 



.\//7/ 



Answers: 

1. The tax credit, which reduces 
your taxes dollar for dollar 

Because a deduction is subtracted 

from your taxable income, you fig- 
ure the tax savings by multiplying 
the deduction b\ vour tax rate For 

if you're in the 2h percent 
bracket, a $500 tax deduction would 
save \ou $140 in taxes 

2. False Ahmon\ payments are 
deductible, but not child support 

3. False. A married couple with 
an unemployed spouse can con- 
tribute up to $2,250 tax-deductible 
to their IRA accounts, but they can 

split the contribution as they 

choose, as long as neither spouses 
contribution < 'Xceeds o 1} H )\ ) 

4 JL 28% 

5. False. The interest ear ned is 

general 1\ free of federal taxes, but 

an\ profit from the sale of a munici- 
pal bond is tax 



i i 



fi. False. As much as 8a percent of 
benefits may be taxed if the recipi- 
ent earns ahflMI a certain level of in- 
come during the year '$44,000 for a 
married couple in 1995). 



7. True. This is known as tl 

U • }>enan v. 



mam 



8. ( ' And if you add 

B D E, and SE, it tak 



hedules A 



.'7.5 hou 



9. True. They are not nea 
free of estate tax. however. 



rily 



ML False. You ah 

acknowledgment lett 
chantv. 



need an 

from the 



// 



The author is a free-lance writer i 
Silver Spring* Md. 
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INVESTING 



The Flat Tax: Investor Nirvana? 



Dividends 
Interest 



Capital Gains 



By Randy Myers 

Pardon investors if they get a little starry- 
eyed these days when politicians talk 
about replacing the nations graduated in- 
come tax with a flat tax — one that would 
assess all taxpayers at the same rate. 

The prototypical version of the plan 
would eliminate fed- 
eral income taxes on 
all forms of invest- 
ment income, includ- 
ing interest, divi- 
dends, and capital 
gains. Only wages and 
salary would be sub- 
ject to the levy. 

Endorsed in one 
form or another by 
most of the Repub- 
lican presidential can- 
didates, the flat tax 
sounds like a panacea 
for tax-averse in- 
vestors. Under current 

law, they must juggle 
their portfolios laboriously to minimize 
the amount of their investment income 
that gets muted to Uncle Sam. 

The juggling occurs when they try to off- 
set their capital gains with capital losses 
or when they employ esoteric strategies 
such as "shorting against the box," which 
nobody but a stockbroker should have to 
understand. (For those who can't resist 
knowing, it involves selling borrowed 
shares of a stock at a high price, buying 
them back later at a lower price, locking 
in the gain, but deferring capital-gains 
taxes until after all the borrowed stocks 
are replaced. I 

"Winners And Losers" 

But a flat tax wouldn't shower benefits 
equally on all investors. "This is for the 
most part a zero-sum game," says Robert 
Willens, a tax analyst with wShearson 
Lehman Brothers, a large investment- 
banking firm. "There are going to be win- 
ners and losers." 

One loser would be municipalities and 
the bonds they issue to finance capital ex- 
penditures. Under current tax law, inter- 
est paid on municipal bonds is exempt 
from federal income taxes. As a result, in- 
vestors have been willing to accept a 
lower interest rate on muni bonds than on 
ordinary taxable bonds. 

If a flat tax were enacted, all bond inter- 
est would be tax-free, and thus the value 
of existing muni bonds, with their lower 
interest rates, would likely fall sharply. 



On the other hand, taxable bonds al- 
ready on the market would probably go up 
in value. This is because one of the most 
broadly expected effects of a flat tax would 
be a general decline in interest rates. 
(Bond prices rise when interest rates fall.) 

By eliminating taxes on interest income, 
the reasoning goes, demand for bonds 



How Most Flat-Tax Plans 
Would Affect Investors* 



Current Tax Rates 



Up To 39.6% 
Up To 39.6% 
28% 



Flat-Tax Rate 



0 



0 
0 



Capital Investments Gradual Depreciation Immediate Deduction 



* Reflects provisions of the prototype flat-tax plan developed by two Stanford University professors in 1981 . 
Most subsequent versions advanced by flat-tax advocates also incorporate these provisions. 



would soar. Older Treasury bonds — be- 
cause they would continue to pay interest 
at the higher rates in effect before the flat 
tax was enacted — would be especially 
prized by investors. 

Accordingly, an investor who expects 
the flat-tax initiative to win approval 
"might be able to earn a windfall" by buy- 
ing noncallable or long-call bonds now, ob- 
serves Willens. Noncallable bonds (includ- 
ing U.S. Treasuries) are those that cannot 
be redeemed by the issuer before their 
maturity date; long-call bonds are those 
that can be redeemed before maturity, but 
not for many years. 

Investors might also want to rethink 
their stock-market strategies if a flat tax 
is enacted. Under existing law, stock divi- 
dends are taxed by the federal govern- 
ment as ordinary income at rates as high 
as 39.6 percent. By contrast, taxes on cap- 
ital gains, which are incurred when in- 
vestors sell stocks or bonds for more than 
they paid, are capped at 28 percent. 

That has led some tax-shy investors to 
avoid stocks of large companies that pay 
dividends in favor of smaller but faster- 
growing companies that don't. Under a 
flat tax, those big-company stocks might 
have more appeal. 

Benefits For Manufacturers 

The flat tax would favor certain indus- 
tries, too. Most analysts agree that manu- 
facturers and other firms that make sub- 
stantial capital investments in plants and 



equipment would benefit from the flat tax, 
since it would allow them to deduct those 
expenditures immediately, rather than de- | 
predating them over many years as they 
do under current law. Many service indus- 
tries wouldn't enjoy a comparable benefit. 

Should you start revamping your 
investment portfolio now to take advan- 
tage of flat-tax impli- 
cations? After all, ana- 
lysts believe that 
municipal-bond prices 
have already trended 
lower in anticipation 
of some type of tax 
reform, albeit not 
enough to reflect that 
a flat tax is seen as 
imminent. The an- 
swer depends on how 
confident you are that 
Congress will approve 
I and the president will 
enact such a radical 
change to the tax sys- 
tem. A major hurdle 
is centered on how a flat tax would affect 
middle-income Americans. 

A Higher Rate? 

While proponents insist that the new sys- 
tem would trim taxes for everybody, many 
independent analysts agree that the poor 
and the wealthy would likely benefit 
most, while taxes paid by everybody be- 
tween those extremes could go up. 

These same analysts doubt that the tax 
rate could be kept at the 16 or 17 percent 
rate currently bandied about by some pro- 
ponents of the plan. Instead, they suggest, 
the rate would probably have to be 20 to 
23 percent to raise as much revenue as 
the current tax system does. 

As if those arguments weren't chilling 
enough, most of the current flat-tax pro- 
posals would repeal one of the perks most 
cherished by middle-income taxpayers, 
the home-mortgage deduction. 

Still, many political observers think the 
flat tax has a real chance of becoming law. 
"If the Republicans win the White House 
this year and retain control of Congress, I 
would rate the chances of this happening 
very high, way over 50 percent," Willens 
says. "If President Clinton wins, I would 
rate the chances very low. We only need to 
look at the budget impasse to see how 
they (Clinton and the Republicans! do on 




compromise. 
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Ra i/dn Myers is a financial writer in 
Docei; Pa. 
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By Roberta Maijnard 
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ranchising 




Connecting with a 
franchise company can be 
a vendor's ticket to groivth. 




elling goods and services to fran- 
chise companies and their franchi- 
sees has many small businesses 
chalking up record revenues. Their 
stories of breaking into this market — and 
the prosperity that followed — offer tips 
for others seeking opportunities to ex- 
pand. 

Dianne and Mike Dougherty's dessert 
business, for example, had revenues of 
$360,000 in 1992 when it started supplying 
cheesecakes to an Atlanta franchisor, 
Steak-Out, Inc., which delivers grilled 
meals to customers. Three vears later, the 
Doughertys' Heavenly Cheesecakes, Inc., 
had revenues of $1.2 million, an increase 
that is attributable solelv to this new 
vendor relationship. 

In the Canadian province of Ontario, 
Whip's Carpentry will make a cool million 
in additional revenue this year by supply- 
ing custom document containers to a 
franchise company called Shred-it Amer- 
ica, Inc., a document-shredding service. 
In 1995, Whip's entire revenues were $1.3 
million. 

An Albuquerque, 
N.M., company, Roses 
Southwest Papers, 
Inc., doubled its reve- 
nues from 1994 to 1995 
after stalling to supply 
paper products to Mc- 
Donald's and other 
franchisors in the early 
1990s. Revenues are 
expected to double 
again this year, to $24 
million. 

Such is the power of 
a franchise connection. 

That power comes in 
pail from the fact that 
franchising, which rep- 
resents 40 percent of 
the retail sector's reve- 
nues, is growing at a 
rate of 10 percent per 



year, according to the International Fran- 
chise Association (I FA), a franchise trade 
group in Washington, D.C. Another factor 
is the inherent efficiency of the franchise 
system. 

"If you think of the way that franchises 
grow, they develop a system that can be 
duplicated," says Jeffrey Kolton, chairman 
of the IFA's franchise suppliers' council and 
president of Frandata Coip., a Washington, 
D.C, franchising research firm. 

"That uniformity — the same products, 
same policies, same equipment — makes it 
easier as a supplier, both to market to and 
to service, than [dealing with] a lot of 



independent businesses," says Kolton. 
"With an independent, you make a sale 
and you have one customer to service in a 
certain way. For the next prospective 
customer, you've got to start all over 
again, understanding the nuances of the 
business, learning its needs, and deter- 
mining competitors and pricing. With 
franchising, once you've mastered one 
[store], you've mastered the entire sys- 
tem." 

Vendors can get a toehold in a franchise 
operation by establishing relationships 
with franchisees, distributors, brokers, 
and sometimes with the franchisor itself. 

A good way for small vendors to begin 
is by supplying to an individual franchise 
owner. This can help the vendor learn how 
the franchise operates and adjust its 
procedures to meet the franchisee's 
needs. It also can lead to relationships 
with more franchisees and often with the 
franchisor, which can open the door to the 
entire franchisee network. 

The Doughertys became suppliers to 
Steak-Out by so impressing an individual 





Being a supplier to 

St eak - 0 ut fi n // ckises 
has been heavenly for 
cheesecake makers 
Dianne and Mike 
Dougherty. 





MAACO 

IS 

FOR YOU! 

Our owners come from every profession; engineers, 
bankers, managers, accountants, BUT they all have 
one thing in common: 

THE DESIRE TO O WN 
THEIR OWN BUSINESS. 



FRANCHISING 




MAACO Auto Painting k Bodyworks franchise 
is looking for aggressive, motivated individuals 
who want to own their own business. 

If you ever thought of being in business and 
have $55,000 to invest, why don't you take 
advantage of this opportunity to find out more 
about us. 

CALL TODAY 

1-800-296-2226 
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We Have A Multi-Million 
Dollar Cleaning & 
Restoration Business 






Mick Brouwer 

Steamatic of Chicago, 
inois 



ft. u 

ur 

environmental 

service business 
has steadily 

increased since 

we bought the 
Steamatic 

franchise. The 

Steamatic System', their way 
of doing business, is certainly 
one of the stronger factors 
contributing to our success." 

"We have expanded into 
every new service Steamatic 
has dev eloped, and each one 
has proven to be more 
profitable than the one 
before. The insurance 
restoration and air duct 
cleaning service has given us 
year round business. 

Success is only a call away ... 
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franchisee with their cheesecakes that the 
franchisee recommended the company to 
the corporate office. 

The standing ovation the product re- 
ceived at an annual franchisee meeting 
clinched the Doughertys' deal to supply 
for the entire system. 

This approach also worked for Sol 
Arledge, executive vice president of Dis- 
count Labels, in New Albany, Ind. He 
built relationships with more than one- 
third of AlphaGraphics, Inc.'s franchisees 
before approaching the corporate office of 
the printing-services company for ap- 
proval to become a national vendor. He 
got the corporate nod, 
and the company's rev- 
enues in the ensuing 
seven vears have risen 
to $52 million from $5 
million. 

"The stores can 
choose whom to use/ 1 
says Arledge, u but 

when you get corpo- 
rate^ blessing, most 
[franchisees] reallv fol- 
low it* 

Vendors who ap- 
proach a franchisor di- 
rectly rather than 
through its franchisees or other channels 
are likelv to find smaller franchisors more 

« 

accessible and more flexible than larger 
ones. 

With Steak-Out, supplier Dianne 
Dougherty sensed that she was dealing 
with entrepreneurs with a business phi- 
losophy similar to hers. The company's 
president came by on a Saturday after- 
noon to look at the operation. Later, 
Steak-Out gave the Doughertys a con- 
tract — nearly unheard of in the food 
business — to help them demonstrate to 
their bank that they could repay the loan 
they were seeking. 

A longer-term strategy is to scout out 
local chains of two to five locations that 
are likely to franchise their operations. 
This worked w T ell for Junior Moss, ow r ner 
of City Provision Co., Inc., a Georgia 
distributor. 

Moss began supplying meat items to 
Buffalo's Cafe nine years ago, w r hen it was 
a single restaurant. When it expanded to 
three locations, Buffalo's told Moss of its 
plans to franchise and gave him the 
chance to expand his ow r n volume. Now, 
Moss supplies the 83 Buffalo's restau- 
rants in the Southeast as w r ell as five other 
franchises. 

An effective strategy for hooking up 
with very large franchisors is to become a 
regional vendor. 

Roses Southwest Papers, for example, 
is content to supply paper products to 
McDonald's restaurants in just 11 states 




We want long- 
term relationships, 
quality, and purchas- 



because freight costs to other regions 
would make the company's bids uncompe- 
titive. 

upplying goods or services to fran- 
chise systems is similar to supply- 
ing to independent companies, be- 
cause each franchise is a separate 
business. A major difference is the exis- 
tence of a second decision maker, the 
franchisor, who strives to ensure consis- 
tent quality throughout the network. 
Franchisors choose the vendors that 

or large parts of their 
the case of proprietary 
products such as soft- 
ware or food ingredi- 
ents, the franchisor 
may designate certain 
vendors to be used by 
all franchisees. 

Franchisors also 
have a hand in choos- 
-or 



supply to 
networks. 



all 
In 



un- 



approving- 
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Rich Anderson, 
AlphaGraphics 



local or regional ven- 
dors. In some in- 
stances, a franchisee 
may be able to start 
doing business with any 
vendor whose products 
meet the franchisor's 
specifications. More often, how r ever, indi- 
vidual franchisees must seek franchisor 
approval of vendors they want to use. 

Vendors accustomed to dealing with 
just one business ow r ner to make a sale 
may find franchising's approval processes 
lengthy and frustrating. They can expect 
to be the object of a fair amount of due 
diligence, including testing and analyzing 
of food products and franchisor visits to 
their facility. 

Choosing suppliers is serious business 
for franchisors. At stake is the satisfaction 
not onlv of customers but also of dozens or 
perhaps even thousands of franchisees. 
Reputation, a good balance sheet, and 
even business philosophy are often con- 
siderations; dependability, consistency, 
and competitive pricing ahvays are. 

"One of the biggest advantages of 
franchising," says Jim Dresher, a Golden 
Corral steakhouse franchisee in Balti- 
more, "is that franchisors weed out the 
people who don't run good operations." 

Franchisors get volumes of sales calls 
from vendors, but many efforts are fruit- 
less because of the vendors' failure to 
prepare adequately for those meetings. 
"About half of the approaches we see from 
vendors are that they will make us more 
money or make our franchisees happy," 
says Dan Sautner, chairman of Padgett 
Business Services, a tax and accounting 
firm with 350 offices in the U.S. and 
Canada. "When I hear that, I drop [the 
conversation]. I w T ant to know what are 
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the benefits to change • 
ing suppliers, where's 
the innovation, where can 
you save us a little time, where can we be 
more efficient? If a change will save three 
or four keystrokes per client for 20,000 
clients, that's significant/' 

Because so few vendors research the 
companies they pitch to, say franchisors, a 
vendor who has done his homework 
stands out. "Someone gets a little further 
with me if they've taken the time to learn 




GUIDE value. Agreements 

and product support 
must be worldwide, and any 
problems with vendors' products must be 
resolved immediately. 

u We want long-term relationships, 
quality, and purchasing power," says Rich 
Anderson, vice president of technology 
and vendor services. "First-rate vendors 
really stand behind their products. Print- 
ing is a business of details. With us, they 
either do it right or make it right." In an 

annual survey, Al- 
phaGraphics asks 
its franchisees to 
rate their vendors. 
"Being at the bot- 
tom of the scale is a 
serious wake-up 
call," says Ander- 
son. "A vendor 
won't appear at the 
bottom two years in 



a row. 
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Revenues have shot up vn the seven years since Sol Arledge 

helped establish Discount Labels as a vendor to a national 
pfi )i t i ng~se r v ices f) -a u ch iso t: 



about our business," Sautner adds. "You 
can't suggest an intimate knowledge of 
our needs if you don't know anything 
about us." 

Discount Labels' Arledge, for his pres- 
entation to AlphaGraphics, put together a 
detailed plan to show specifically how his 
firm could improve AlphaGraphics' opera- 
tions. "You have to have a plan," he says. 
"If you're going to beg for sales, you're 
going to have a hard time with a franchise 
company." 

AlphaGraphics, with 330 franchises 
worldwide, was a little tougher to get 
approval from than other companies, 
Arledge says. "We targeted them first 
because we knew if they picked us up, we 
could get in with other companies." 

AlphaGraphics' short list of vendor 
requirements doesn't beat around the 
bush. Products must be 100 percent 
defect-free and delivered on time at the 
negotiated cost. Prices must be set at a 
fair level and must reflect the added 



lthough all 
franchisors 

JIM expect qual- 
ity and con- 
sistency, they do 
differ in what they 
emphasize in their 
vendor relation- 
ships. Some look to 
their vendors for 
new 7 product ideas 
and want them to be 
active partners. 
Golden Corral's best 
suppliers, according 
to CEO Ted Fowler, 

routinely schedule 

visits with the fran- 
chisor to talk about w r ays to grow together 
and to improve service and products. 

A vendor's distribution capability is 
critical in some industries. Unlike food 
franchisors, which funnel goods through 
distributors, franchisors in other indus- 
tries expect their vendors to manage their 
own distribution. Says the Padgett com- 
pany's Sautner: "Suppliers need to be 
aware that we aren't going to be involved 
in their billing, collection, and distribu- 
tion. One of the first questions we ask 
them is about their distribution system." 

Gene Ross, vice president of the Steak- 
Out chain, examines vendors' operations 
to see if they're structured for growth and 
for keeping pace with orders. "We have 
limited menus, and w 7 e can't afford to be 
out of stock," he says. "Among the quali- 
ties we look for — especially with a small 
vendor — is a company's management 
structure: whether the management can 
delegate, select, train, follow up." 
Shred-it America wants its vendors to 
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be prepared to maintain sufficient inven- 
tory to ensure quick turnaround for its 
franchisees. And, as a Canadian company 
with customers in both Canada and the 
United States, the company wants ven- 
dors who are able to handle both markets. 
As for price, Shred-it's vice president of 
development, John Prittie, says: "They 
have to have a very, very sharp pencil." 

A vendor's unrealistic promises of a 
delivery schedule or a price will be 
discovered quickly. Franchisors test ven- 
dors' claims in various ways, such as by 
trying out the supplier with a company- 
owned store rather than a franchised one 
or by experimenting with a product in a 
handful of stores before offering it 
throughout an entire region. 

"Be realistic when making promises," 
advises Dianne Dougherty, "because with 
franchises, you have to meet each and 
every shipment amount and each dead- 
line." 

Most important, the same network that 
helps generate sales for a vendor can also 
squelch them. "Even one complaint from 
a franchisee is enough to get our atten- 
tion," says Padgett's Sautner. "We look 
into how the problem w T as resolved and 
how it will be avoided in the future. As a 
supplier to this kind of group, one un- 
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Hooking up with a franchisor requires 
trade-offs, says Michael Lyckhuna* 
general manager of Whip's Carpentry. 



happy customer can ruin a relationship 
with the other 350." 

orking with a large or growing 
franchisor is a little like jumping 
onto a moving train — it's hard to 
get on board, but if you can 
make it, you'll really gain some speed. 
Usually, getting on board means spending 
money and making changes. 

To meet the product demands of Steak- 
Out, Heavenly Cheesecakes had to invest 
an initial $60,000 in ovens and freezers. 
Not long afterward, more financing w r as 
required as the Doughertys left their 
1,800-square-foot converted house for a 
16,000-square-foot commercial facility. 
The increased volume — thousands of 
cheesecakes weekly, 1,000 for Steak-Out 
alone — called for changes in operations 
and in management as well and doubled 
their employee count to 17. 

To satisfv McDonald's, Roses South- 
west Papers had to make significant 
changes in the content of its napkins and 
paper bags. CEO Roberto Espat had to 
ask his own suppliers for a different mix 
of raw materials to meet the requirements 
of McDonald's for 100 percent recycled 
paper. He also had to adapt his methods 
for testing paper strength, size specifica- 
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With Mail Boxes Etc; 
we've built a solid 
future for our business 
and our family." 

Doug and Nanette Reetz, Owners 
Mail Boxes Etc. #174, 352, 2374 
Seattle, Washington 



"We're really glad we made the decision to grow with 
MBE. The local support we get plus MBE Headquarters 
makes all the difference. We've been with MBE about ten 
years and we like the direction we're heading." 



Start buMng your future with Mail Boxes Ete. today. 
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Instant Image 

One of America's most recognized retailers is 
also your best franchise opportunity... 

■ Tap into the lion's share of a $4.6 billion 
plus market 

■ Capture the benefits of GNC's multi-million 
dollar national advertising programs 

■ Become part of an international retail chain 
more than 2,300 strong 

■ Harness more than 60 years of retail expertise 

■ Choose the franchise opportunity ranked 
America's Best by "Success" Magazine in 1995 

GNC provides direct financing, site assistance 
and lease guarantees. Initial investments as low 
as $57,500. Locations available in key markets. 
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Here's To Your Health, America! 



Call now 1-800-766-7099 
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921 Perm Avenue, Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
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tions, and the qual- 
ity of the raw mate- 
rials. Then, when 

he began supplying to Burger King, he 
took on a second set of requirements and 
specifications. 

At Whips Carpentry, in Burlington, 
Ontario, hooking up with Toronto-based 
Shred-it a year ago led to major changes 
and cost increases. " First, it means ex- 
tending credit to 30 businesses rather 
than one, and payments are slower," says 
Michael Lycklama, Whip's general man- 
ager. Paperwork has tripled, he says, 
partly because of the additional reports 
required by the corporate office. The 
phone bill has quadrupled. The cost of 
inventory rose 40 percent last year, and 
office expenses increased 50 percent. 

To meet Shred-it's volume demands, 
Whip's Caipentry had to install compu- 
terized accounting and bookkeeping as well 
as a second phone line and a dedicated fax. 
Those changes, says Lycklama, were posi- 
tive improvements for the company. 

'There's a lot more to do, but that 
comes with making more money," he says. 
"If s definitely worth the effort to pursue 
franchise businesses." Whip's revenues 
grew 50 percent last year and are ex- 
pected to increase 100 percent this year. 



Franchisor stan- 
dards mav cause head- 
aches, but they can also 
benefit a company by improving opera- 
tions, "Hooking up with franchisors really 
helped us to focus on customer service," 
says Discount Labels' Arledge. "We 
thought we did a pretty good job before, 
but we have made many improvements." 

For the past five years, Arledge's 
company has been named AJphaGraphics' 
top supplier, beating out both the fran- 
chisor's internal commercial-printing op- 
eration and an internationally known 
maker of office products. 

Rich Anderson at AlphaGraphics cites 
an example of a supplier that improved its 
equipment manual after a franchisee said 
it was difficult for new employees to use. 
The result — fewer service calls and im- 
proved efficiency — was so dramatic that 
the vendor adapted the manuals used by 
all of his customers. u If you're not pre- 
pared to have an excellent product with 
excellent support, [franchisees] can be 
customers from hell," says Anderson. 
"But if you have these, franchisees can 
help you become better." 

Of all the potential advantages in work- 
ing with a franchise system, the biggest is 
built-in growth. A supplier today to Buf- 
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There is a world of opportunity waiting for you at 
Jani-King. Jani-King is the largest commercial 
cleaning franchisor in the world and is backed with 
twenty-five years of experience. Jani-King 
provides professional training, start-up contracts, 
equipment leasing, insurance and much more. 
Franchise opportunities range from $6,500 to 
$14,000 -I- , depending on area purchased. Call now 
and join the best in the business. 
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"We went with the best! Kott 
Koatings changed our lives. In just 
two years our business and family 
have grown. We now have a new home, new cars, all the toys and a QUARTER 
MILLION DOLLAR INCOME. We consider our family part of the Kott Family. We've 
checked the competition, but there's no substitute for The Original ". 

Steve & Vickey Carkey & Family, Kott Koatings Dealers, San Diego, CA. 

TUB, TILE, F/G & SINK REFINISHING ON LOCATION 

KOTT KOATINGS, INC. 

i The Original Bathtub Refinisher* 



• High Profit, Low Overhead 

• Operate From Your Home 

• NO Franchise or Royalty Fees 

• Exclusive Territory 



KOTT 
. KOATINGS ^ 
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• Complete Training Program 

• Extensive Equipment Package 

• Unlimited Market Potential 

• Full Product Inventory 



Grow with the Kott Koatings'" "Family of Dealers" call or write: (800) 452-6161, 
(714) 770-5055, Fax (714) 770 5101, 27161 Burhank St., Foothill Ranch, CA. USJL 92610 
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And you can he with a 
franchise all your 
own! Glamour 
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the U.S., Canada, 
Mexico, Puerto 
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Ownership 
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starting at 
$20,000 for 
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Earn The Living Vou've 
Dreamed Of... 
Right \n Your Own 
Dream Housel 

Live in a stunning Eagle s Nest home with 
design features not found elsewhere at 
twice the price. 

Models as low as $17 per sq. ft. 




Earn $5,000 to $15,000 per home... 

• Quality 

• Design 

• Keep Present Employment 

All you need to get started is a $5,000 
house deposit for your own business 
or private use. 

For a FREE full color brochure: 

Call Mr. Nations at 1-800-579-1079 (24 hrs ) 
Fax: (770) 720-7605. or write: 

Eagle s Nest Homes, Inc. 
205 Eagles s Nest Drive 
Canton, GA 30114-7972 
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falo's Cafe, which is based in Atlanta, 
services 33 stores. If Buffalo's grows as 
planned to 150 stores, within three years 
that supplier will have nearly five times 
the business. 

The Doughertys began supplying to 
Steak-Out three years ago when the 
company had 47 
units. Now there 
are 80 units selling 
their cheesecakes. 

Shred-it Amer- 
ica, with 30 offices, 
will add 18 more 
this year — all to the 
benefit of its ven- 
dors. 4 Tm growing 
Whip's business/' 
says vice president 
Prittie. "When we 
open new offices, 
they automatically 
have more custom- 





ers. 
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Even vendors working with single fran- 
chisees can tap that growth without the cost 
of marketing to new customers. A franchi- 
see w r ho is a multiple-unit developer may 
have an agreement with the franchisor to 
develop, say, 10 stores in an area; a vendor 
who makes that one sale is really making 10. 



ith neaiiv 1,000 U.S. franchisors 
and about 670,000 outlets, op- 
portunities abound for quality 
suppliers. More and more, sup- 
pliers are focusing on these companies and 
learning how to market to them, says 
Frandatas Kolton. "Until recently, fran- 

chising hadn't been 
separated from 
other business in 
suppliers' marketing 
plans," he says. "We 
have seen a move in 
the last two to three 
years to recognizing 
the opportunities in 
franchising, espe- 
cially in the financial 
and insurance sen - 
ices, public relations, 
and real-estate site 

selection." 

All suppliers are 
looking for niches, Kolton continues. "More 
and more, suppliers see franchising as a 
niche market and an opportunity to develop 
market share." 

• To order a reprint of 
this story, see Pof/c M 
For a fax copy, see Page 6. 
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Call mailbox 
manufacturer 
for free 
catalog and 
information 
on adding 
mailboxes to 
your present 
business 
or starting your 
own Private 
Postal Center 
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Call 24 hrs. 

(800)323-3003 (213)232-6181 fax (213) 232-7021 
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40+ Hottest 
Businesses You Can 
Run From Your Home 
With A Computer! 

Special FREE Report Now Available — The report consists of 3 hours 
of cassette tapes plus complete detailed information on the 40+ 
best home businesses that a couple or individual can run from 

their home with a computer. 

This is the seventh yearly report just completed bv Computer Business 
Services, Inc. (CBSI), the world's largest resource for in-home computer 
business equipment and systems. This special report will tell you • What 
home businesses are working — where • What equipment you will need — 
and where to get it • What you will do • Which businesses you can start 
part time and still retain your present job • What your costs will be • Where 
you can get financing • Where to get training you will need • What your 
potential is for growth. 

caii: 1-800-343-8014, ext. 2848 

Get your personal FREE REPORT. 
Don't start or expand your business until you have seen this new report. 

* '»" M B Or Write*,*, - 1 ; ' ;• ; - ' :. 

Computer Business Services, Inc., CBSI Plaza, Ste. 2H4S, Sheridan, IN 46069 
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Faced with a labor squeeze, small companies are 
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Prospective employees are more aware of their 
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(Page 34) 
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Franchising Special Guide: Connecting with a 
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growth. (Page 69) 
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On Regulations 



Background: As part of his u re-inventing government" effort in 1993, 
President Clinton issued an executive order requiring federal 
agencies to devise regulations in a cost-effective way, allow more- 
flexible methods of compliance, and consider the total economic 
impact of proposed rules. 

Use the attached, postage-paid Reader Response Card to indicate 
whether you think the presidents specific directives for developing 
regulations, summarized in Nos. 1 through 6, have produced a 
better or worse situation or no noticeable change. Or circle your answers and fax this page to (202) 463-5636. 
Results of this poll will be forwarded to administration officials and congressional leaders. 
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President's Order: 

Determine whether the proposed new 
regulation is required because of problems 
created wholly or in part by existing 
regulations or laws. 



[T| Better 



[T) Worse [3] No change 
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President's Order: 

Ensure that the regulation imposes the 
least possible burden on individuals, 
businesses, small communities, and 
governments, and consider the costs of 
cumulative regulation. 

|T) Better QT) Worse [3] No change 




President's Order: 

Consider alternatives to direct regulation, 
including market-based, economic 
incentives aimed at achieving the desired 
result. 



[T) Better 




Worse _3J No change 
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President's Order: 

Write the regulation in simple and easy-to 
understand language to minimize 
uncertainties and lawsuits. 



[TJ Better 




Worse (Tl No change 
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President's Order: 

Where practicable, specify the desired 
result of a rule, rather than specific 
actions a business or unit of government 
must take to achieve it. 



[T| Better [T) Worse \J] No change 




President's Order: 

Assess both the costs and the benefits of 



the proposed regulation. 



[Tj Better 



2\ Worse |3 j No change 
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POLL RESULTS 



Readers' Views 



On Labor's Aims 



Small business is willing to counter 
organized labors aggressive new 
tactics, according to the latest Where 
I Stand poll results. 

Two out of three respondents to the poll 
in the February Xatious Bn si nest said 
they are willing to use "equally aggressive 
tactics" against any union-sponsored 
"corporate campaign" directed at their 
firms. Fifty-four percent of respondents 
said their companies could survive a 
corporate campaign, and 51 percent said 
they don't think a strike against their 
companies would be effective. 

Corporate campaigns are intended to 
secure union demands from employers by 



pressuring their suppliers, creditors, 
bankers, customers, or clients. 

Such tactics against businesses of all 
sizes are expected from a newly energized 
union movement. The former leaders of 
the AFL-CIO, the umbrella federation for 
organized labor, were forced out last year 
by insurgents demanding a stronger 
union voice at the national level. The new 
leaders have promised more efforts to 
organize nonunion workplaces and to seek 
better deals for workers already in unions. 
Instead of strikes, unions are expected to 
launch corporate campaigns. 

Here are the complete results of the 
poll: 



LABOR'S STRATEGY 



Is your business prepared for a resurgence of union activity? 




Yes 
No 

Unsure 



42% 

44 

14 



Could aggressive nonstrike tactics by unions threaten your business? 



Yes 
No 

Unsure 



44% 

43 

13 



Could a strike against your firm be effective? 



Yes 
No 

Unsure 



29% 

51 

20 



Could your business survive a "corporate campaign ? 



Yes 
No 

Unsure 



54% 

16 

30 



Can unions reverse the decline of their share of the work force through their 
aggressive new organizing campaigns? 



Yes 
No 

Unsure 



24% 

47 

29 



Would you be willing to respond to a corporate campaign' with equally 
aggressive tactics? 



Yes 
No 

Unsure 



67% 

13 

20 
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MAACO 


12 


Mail Boxes Etc. 
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MICA Accounting Software 


23 


Mita Copystar America 


2 


Palmetto Economic Dev. Corp. 


19 


Principal Financial Group 


24 


Royal Copystar 


27 


Steamatic 


Please circle your selections. 



Fill out this coupon 
if you tax your response. 




Mail to: 




Htl Michael Barrier 
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Safe At Any Speed 

A few months ago, when 
President Clinton signed a bill 
lifting the federal speed limit of 
55 mph and permitting the 
states to set whatever limits 
they chose, no one was more 
delighted than Jay S. Kim. 

Kim is not, as you might 
imagine, a Montana rancher 
who thrills at the prospect of 
scooting from one end of hi 
state to the other in a 
m couple of hours 

less than it used 
to take. He is, 
rather, a 

/ Korean-born 

^ businessman in the 

Los Angeles area, 
where driving more 
than 55 mph is, 
much of the 
time, a 

fantasy worthy of the makers of 
"Speed." (You remember, the 
movie with the L.A. bus that 
couldn't drop below 50 mph or 
it would blow up. Try that with 
a real L.A. bus, and you'll prob- 
ably be atomized within five 
minutes. ) 

So why is Kim happy about a 
higher speed limit? Because 
when people drive faster, they 
use more gas — and Kim is in 
the business of improving cars' 
gas mileage. 

His company, Cyclone USA, 
in Santa Fe Springs, sells (for 
about $65 to $70 retail ) a stain- 
less-steel device called the 
Tornado Air Management 
System. It comes in two basic 
configurations — one for carbu- 
retors and the other for fuel-in- 
jection engines. There are about 
30 models of the Tornado in all, 
but 10 of them cover about 90 
percent of the cars and light 
trucks sold. 

The Tornado's shtick is that it 
improves air flow into the com- 
bustion chamber; that more vig- 
orous flow breaks the fuel apart 




into tinier droplets than before, 
so there's more of it to ignite, 
and thus more power for the 
car. "It means you can drive 
more miles, with more power," 
Kim says. "It's that simple." 

Anyone who has watched 
much late-night TV over the 
years may feel a prickle of sus- 
picion at this point. Devices and 
potions that promise to improve 

your gas mileage 
are about as 
common as 
devices and 
potions to 
improve 
your love life, 
and most of 
them are as effi- 
cacious. The 
Tornado, though, gives 
every appearance of being 
the real thing. It has already 
accumulated a stack of impres- 
sive endorsements from auto- 
motive experts, and it has 
picked up some large retail ac- 
counts; Kim sold around 10,000 
units last year. 

Kim s brother, a Korean auto- 
motive engineer, invented the 
Tornado about 10 years ago. 
His company — called Korea 
Industrial Design Co. — has 
been selling it in Asia for years, 
and at one point he signed a 
distribution agreement for the 
U.S. with what Jay Kim calls "a 
gentleman from Texas." When 
that arrangement fizzled, Kim 
took over, in 1990, but the hur- 
dles that federal and California 
environmental regulations im- 
pose on aftermarket devices de- 
layed the Tornado's introduction 
for almost five years. 

Kim came to the U.S. from 
Seoul in 1982, when he was 26; 
he lived in Seattle at first, 
where he worked as a medical 
technologist, screening blood at 
a blood bank. He moved to 
Southern California in 1985 
and owned a clothing store, 
until the Tornado called. 



Cyclone USA is still a tiny 
company, with only five employ- 
ees, but it is attracting private 
investors; four such have put 
$150,000 into the company, 
Kim says. The manufacturing 
is done in Korea. 

For more information, you 
can call Cyclone USA at 1-800- 
500-8880. They'll refer you to a 
dealer, or, if you're one of those 
ranchers in Montana and 
there's not a dealer an easy 
drive away — even now that 
there's no daytime speed limit 
there — they'll sell you one by 
mail. 



The Face In The 
Yearbook 

Thanks to the computer, it's be- 
coming harder than ever to 
avoid your high-school reunion. 
That thought is enough to bring 
out the Luddite in some of us — 
but never mind. 

What brought that thought to 
mind was seeing the brochure 
for a Ballwin, Mo., operation 
called the Class Reunion 
Management Co. It's run by a 
couple named Mark and Judy 
Jackson; they handle all the lo- 
gistics for reunions — lining up 
the entertainment, renting the 
facilities, producing the direc- 
tory, and so on. 

The Jacksons decided 
to go into the busi- 
ness late in 1994, 
when Mark's high 
school held a reunion. 
The ticket piice was "astro- 
nomical," Judy recalls, and they 
thought they could do a better 
job for a lower price. 

The tickets for the reunions 
they handled last year cost no 
more than $35 per person, a fig- 
ure that covered all their costs 
and their fee. They handled 
four class reunions in their first 
year, and at the start of this 
year already had three lined up 



for '96. They'll be able to handle 
six, Judy guesses, before they 
have to start thinking about 
hiring some help (Mark still 
works full time as a banker). 

The computer comes in when 
it's time to track down lost 
classmates. To do that, the 
Jacksons use one of a number 
of computer programs that es- 
sentially put the nation's tele- 
phone directories on CD-ROM 
and thus make them accessible 
through a home computer. They 
don't have to scan the entire 
country for a name, though. 
Usually, they have something to 
work with — maybe an old ad- 
dress in a town where someone 
still lives, or a scrap of informa- 
tion from another graduate. 

"You can't find everyone," 
Judy acknowledges, but they 
have an impressive batting av- 
erage — for one reunion, they 
were able to locate all but four 
of 228 potential invitees. 





p Sometimes, Judy 
says, it can take 35 or 40 phone 
calls to locate someone who 
knows where the missing grad- 
uate is — and then that person 
won't talk. Some people just 
prefer to stay lost, Others may 
be delighted to be found, but, 
alas, there's no way to get them 
to the reunion; those are the 
ones in jail. NJ 



Nation'sBusiness 




ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-587-1899 




TOP-RATED 




PRODUCTS ! 




ation s Business readers have selected their TOP 10 
business products in the only way that counts... 

with their wallets! I hrough their purchases they've 

told us that these courses, documents, and strate- 
gies have helped them save time, generate income, and 
toster better customer and employee relations. In general, 
they've said that many ot the products on the following 
pages have helped their businesses grow and prosper, 
lasted \x\OW are t he TOP 10 to serve as a guide tor your 

own purchases. And we've introduced seven new products to 
our regular offerings, three ot whic h are featured on this page. 
Remember that every product shown in the grouping has 
undergone rigorous screening before it appears in Nation's 
Business. Remember, too, that every product we otter carries 
our W-DAY SATISI \( I ION GUAR AN II ID pledge: It tor any 
reason you dec ide to return a product within >(> days of 

receipt, you'll receive a complete refund or cancellation of 
your c fedi! card c barge, ( >rder your examination copies today! 




HONOR ROLL 




Sales LetterWorks 

(customizable, ready- 
to~u.se sides letters) 

Bi/.Plan/J///7*/er 

(business />/,//; 
(/eu7< >i'ment) 

Hie Power of 
Customer Sen ice 

(enhanced customer 

siitistih tii <n) 



I p Your 
Cash Flow 

(cash needs 
fulfillment) 

58 Proven Ways 
to Close That Sale 

( sales sola t'n ms) 

SO Wa\s to Keep 
Your Customers 

(customer retention) 

Legal LetterWorks 

(t ustomizable forms. 



Busi 



LetterVkorks 

(customizable letter 
for e\vry occasion) 

Personnel 
Reach Works 

4 

'■hunt, in resource 



main 



nis) 



Publkit) Bui liter 



(free public it\ 

xt 'It TilllUll I 



Full descriptions inside. Order now! 
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Publish vour own manual 

# 

and protect your company. 



EMPLOYEE MAM \\ MINER 




( omputer disk (DOS 
^1/4 M 2 WINDOWS 
3-1/2, MA( ) and 400-pagt 
retcrc-nc c guide 
Kegularls priced: S 149.00 

Your price: 

plus St> s h 



Stop problems before they 
occur by creating a company- 
specific manual that details 
your policies, procedures, and 

benefits. With over 14<» readv- 

to-customize documents to 
choose from, you'll not only 
satisfy legal requirements 
when you give each employee 
a manual, you'll have better 
informed (and happier) 
employees and managers... 
and that means a smooth- 
running business. I bis is a 
must for anyone with five 
or more employees. 
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Software that helps \ou 
locate lending sources. 

FINANCING SOURCES 

DATABANK 




< i tmputiT tlisk 
(DOS S I 4 \ 1 2) 
tor \.\ or Liter, 
h > WW <>4nk K \\t 

plus SI2 s/h 



Take the guesswork (and 
the agony) out of borrowing by 

matching \ our needs \\ ith linns 
who want to lend vou monev or 
invest in your company. Simply 
type in your industry, location, 
and the amount and t\ |h < >t i <i pi - 

tal required, and within 
five minutes you'll have 
a list ot venture c apital 
firms, small business 
investment companies, 
commerc uil banks, equip- 
ment lessors, factoring firms, and 

asset-based lenders who arc looking 
tor companies pist like yours! Don'! 
ever be put ott by a local bank again 







<, >t Better employee evaluations. . . 

delivered in hall the time. 

EMPLOYEE APPRAISER 

\\oid common |>erformance 
appraisal mistakes that can 
get you into legal difficulty... 
and ruttle employee feathers. 
Develo|x*d by labor law experts, 
this computer-based program 
checks vour doc uments for 
inappropriate language and not 
only offers advice on how to 
correct it, but gives you access 

to hundreds of professionally 
written phrases and paragraphs 

Computer disk (Windows that can be personal* 

i- 1 2) with <>vcr 4<>o w NtinK i/ed for your needs. 

samples. Regularly priced |UMM y ()U an j y 0ur supervi- 

Prke: son will cut review 

S99.95 plus S6 s h writing tune in half 



Appraiser 





Computer letters, forms, Documents, agreements 




CONSULTING 

ReadyWorks 




\ J 



LEGAL r~ 

LettepWorks 




PERSONNEL 
ReadyWorks 




Kemi> Uiirk^ 
fin n\ IH»Ih»m 



Expert advice and forms for starting 
and running a consulting business. 

CONSULTING READYWORKS 

Start generating income from the moment 
you start your business. ISO forms that help 
you calculate fees, send winning proposals, 
write vour own brochures and sales letters, 

J EH 

create contracts, and more. This program 
also explains what to do about slow-paying 
clients, how to dramatically increase busi- 
ness from existing clients, and how to get 
free publicity. 

Computer disk (DOS S-l/4, M/2, WINDOWS M/2, 
MA( ) and *<M)-page hook ( ISO documents) 

$1 19.95 plus $6 s/h 

165 legal forms and agreements 

LEGAL LETTERWORKS 

Count the times you've needed a legal form: 
partnership or corporation papers, brokerage 
agreement, real-estate lease, contract for sale 
of goods, a will. Now you can save money 
on legal fees and avoid time-consuming 
deal-killing delays. Just call up the form you 
want, fill in the blanks as directed, and print 
a completed form. 

( omputer disk (DOS S-l/4, M/2, WINDOWS M/2, 
MAC) and 452-page hook ( 165 legal forms) 

$79.95 pius $6 s/n 

160 forms and documents for every 
phase of personnel management. 

PERSONNEL READYWORKS 

Effectively handle many of the most 
sensitive areas of management: hiring and 
discipline, health and safety, government 
regulations, and more. Avoid costly problems 
and possible lawsuits with customizable 
forms that cover company policy, benefits, 
record-keeping, performance appraisals, 

terminations, confidentiality, and illness. 

( omputer disk (DOS S-l/4, M/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 370-page hook (160 forms) 

$1 19.95 plus $6 s/h 





SALES 
LetterWorks 



• • • • 





PERSONAL 

LetterWorks 




PfRSONAl 

Uttarworfcs 

tor Wtndowi 



508 expert letters that 
generate sales and profits. 

SALES LETTERWORKS 

No matter what vour business is or whom 
you're trying to convince, you'll find the 
perfect letter for virtually every selling situa- 
tion. Call up customizable letters that cover 
every aspect of selling: creating repeat busi- 
ness, opening doors, dealing with customers, 
responding to objections, collecting money. 

( omputer disk (DOS 5-1/4, M/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 372-page book (308 letters) 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 

400 professionally written letters for 
all areas of your business. 

BUSINESS LETTERWORKS * 

If you've ever had to apologize for an 
employee's rudeness, make an inquiry to a 
venture capital firm, collect an unpaid debt, 
or any number of everyday situations, then 
this software will simplify your life, ( .all up 
letters covering advertising, suppliers, inter- 
nal communications... every possible busi- 
ness situation. 

Computer disk (DOS 5-1/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 470-pa^e hook (400 letters) 

$79.95 plus $(> s/h *F6rmerly I cttcrW'urks 

400 customizable letters for your 
business and personal life. 

PERSONAL LETTERWORKS 

Be prepared for every imaginable situation, 
ranging from touchy, feelings-oriented 
issues to bard-nosed "this-is-the-way-it's- 
going-to-be" challenges. Never struggle 
again with a sympathy note to a colleague 
or friend, or a hard-to-resolve dispute with 
an uncaring banker or vendor, or how to 
say "Thank you/' or "1 appreciate you." 

Computer disk (DOS S-l/4, 3-1/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MAC) and 470-page book (400 letters) 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 




Selling Skills on Video 





4-volume video set. VHS only. 

Running time 3 hours, 

58 minutes. Includes 32-pagC 

workbook. 

$199.95 plus $(■> s/h 



See things from the 
customer s point of view 
and increase sales. 

HOW BUYERS LIKE 
TO BE SOLD 

A remarkable video course that 

helps you get inside your cus- 
tomers' heads! Learn exactly what 
they're thinking, and how you can 
create sales techniques and strate- 
gies they won't be able to resist. 
Discover what gets a buyer's atten- 
tion, what turns him off, what 
makes her say YES! These powerful 
tapes will boost your sales. 





Proven techniques tor turning 
sales calls into deals. 

38 PROVEN WAYS TO CLOSE THAT SALE! 

Boost your sales by mastering the art of the 
"close". This powerful video will help you 
overcome every potential buyer objection 
whether you're on the retail floor, the 
road, or in the office. Translate your prod- 
uct or service features into "must-have" 
benefits that will excite vour customers... 

J 

and help you land the big ones. 

I -volume v ideo. VHS onlv. 
Running time 87 minutes. 

$79.95 plus $6 s/h 




Business planning, Customer service, management 




Computer disk (DOS S I 4. 
M/2, WINDOWS 3-1/2, 
MM) «md 126- page 
reference* hook 
Regularly priced: SI 29 <K) 

\ our Price: 

$99.00 plus V> s/h 



Virite the business plan 
i that will jump start your 
company! 

BIZPLAN BUILDER 

Your business plan may be 
the most important factor 
in convincing investors to 
give you the financing that 
will help you launch a new 
v enture, product, or service. 

This bestselling computer- 
based product not only 
helps you get started, it 
practically does all the work tor you. 
It includes more than 90 pages of tvped 
and formatted word processing and 
spreadsheet files. ..as well as headlines, 
sentences, paragraphs, tables, and lists 
to help you produce your perfect 
business plan. 




Proven techniques 
for getting results 



Video. VMS onlv. 
Running time 42 minutes 
Inc ludes companion 
tiudiocassette and Supervisor's 
Hanclhook. 

$99.95 plus So s h 



through others. 

HOW TO 

SUPERVISE 
PEOPLE 

Leadership is the ultimate 
challenge for any supervi- 
sor... and often the key 
to an effective organiza- 
tion. Leadership requires 
skill, toughness, and 
s ensi t iv ity . and this 
acclaimed video shows you how to 
attain all three. You'll see how to use 
team building, delegation, and con- 
flict resolution to become an out- 
standing supervisor. 




( omputer disk (DOS s l 4 
M/2, WINDOWS M/2, 
M \< ) and 1 2<> page 
referenc e hook 
Regularly priced: SI2<> oo 

Your Price: 

$99.00 plus S(>s/h 



Create public relations 
like a pro... without the 

cost of an agency! 

PUBLICITY 
BlIWER 

If you've always wondered 
how s< mie companies are 
always reaping the benefits 
of tree publicity, this valu- 
able product will make it 
possible tor you to obtain 
the same benefits. Put vour 
c < impany's story into business journals, 
consumer maga/ines, newspapers, radio 
and television. Developed l>\ a public 
relations professional, this software 
helps you get your name — quickly and 
inexpensively — in front ol the people 
y< >u want m< >st t( > impress. 



\ powerful customer 
retention tool! 

50 WAYS TO 

KEEP VOIR 
CI'STOMERS 

Fifty super technic) ues that 
keep your customers — and 
employees — happy. You 
can turn every customer 
into a lifelong client with 
this best-selling video 
workshop. Must viewing 
for owners, managers, 
salespeople, telemarketers, 
office staff — everyone who deals 
with c ustomers in person or by 
phone. Segmented into easy viewing 
sections. 




\ ideo \ IIS <>nl\ Running 
time 4 S minutes lm ludes 
t ompanion audioi assette 
and workbook. 

£99. 9S plus No s h 




Piul R Timm PhD 
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\ ideo \ MS onl\ 
Running tune 4> minutes 
liu ludes i ompanion 

k • • . lav • . . * • ft A « « 
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.mil vsorkhook 
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Help \our employees 
understand the secret 
|0 getting repeat 
business. 

THE POWER 
OF CI ST0MER 
SERVICE 



Customers often buv 
because of the quality 
of the service, rather than 
the quality of the product. 
Show employees how to 
deliver the service that 
creates satisfied customers 
and turns around disgrun- 
ustomers. Help them deal with 
customers courteously even when 
they're under pressure. Demonstrate 
how to communicate concern and 
competence. Put your company on the 
inside track to consumer confidence. 



tl 




Master proper phone 
etiquette in 30 minutes! 



WINNING 
TELEPHONE TIPS 

Learn w by it's important 
to plai e your own tele- 
ph< me calls, how to avoid 
unnecessary call screening, 
and how to make vour 

■ 

voice mail more efficient. 
Also learn innovative ways 
to prevent callers from 
4 ' wandering off the topic, 

\ ideo \ MS onl) Running who calls back it vou're disconnected, 

Mil vsorki>ook and why it s important to say, thank 

you for calling" when the conversa- 
tion is completed. 



S C W.9S plus So s h 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-587-1899 



NationsBusiness 



Customer Service, Finance, Marketing 




I our videos. VMS only. 

Running time 212 

minutes. Includes 
40-page workbook. 

$299. 95 plus $6 s/h 



Quick service doesn't 
have to mean poor 
senice. 

HOW TO GIVE 
EXCEPTIONAL 
CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 

See tor yourself how easy it 
is to serve customers quickly, 
but still leave them feeling 
pampered. Watch how easy 
it is to enforce company 
policy without turning off 
customers. This video series 
will help you make every customer 
contact more pleasurable and prof- 
itable; you'll build a base of customer 
devotion, loyalty, and repeat business. 



Management makes the difference! 

BUILDING A CUSTOMER-DRIVEN 
ORGANIZATION: THE MANAGER'S ROLE 

Most customer service 
programs focus only 
on the people in con- 
tact with the customer. 
This 3-part video series 
explores customer 
service from a quality 
management, top-down 
perspective. Managers 
learn what customers 
really want from their 

business, how to add 
value for customers at 
every step, and how to 
motivate employees to 
provide great service. 

three videos. V MS only. Running time 
252 minutes. Includes 24-pagc workbook. 

$199.95 plus $8 s/h 



BW Building A 
y* 5 ! Customer 

Pn Driven 



Orga 

THE MA! 



Organization 

'HE MANAGERS ROI J 





Create a low-cost, high 
return, advertising program. 

POWER MARKETING 
THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 

A successful direct mail professional 
demonstrates how to turn limited 
advertising dollars into image 
and sales-building 

direct response 
results. This 

example-based 
video details 
the step-by- 
step process that pro- 
vides the leads and inquiries 
that are the lifeblood of every small 
business. 




THROUGH DIRECT MAIL 



by |ody H or nor 




V ideo. VMS only. 
Running time 
1 10 minutes. 

$69.95 plus S6 s/h 




Increase your profits 
and cash (low. 

UP YOUR CASH FLO 



Computer disk (IX)S, YVINIXUVS) 
$ 1 19.9vS plus |6 s/h . . 

financial 

plan in spreadsheet format. ..without wast- 
ing a moment's time to set it up! You can 
spot trends, run "what if" scenarios, and 
always know your cash needs in advance. 



How much cash will you need 
next week, next month, or next 
year? If you've never had the 
time or the tools to project cash 
flow, here's the product for you. 
lust answer the questions on your 
screen 
about sales 
and ex- 
penses, and 
out pops a 
complete 



FREE WITH YOUR 
PURCHASE: 

The Up Your 
Cash Flaw tutorial 
will make learn- 
ing the software 
a snap! 



It you need to learn about accounting, finance, 
and budgeting. . .here are the answers! 

FINANCE FOR NONFINANCIAL 
PROFESSIONALS 




Three videos. VMS only. Running time 
231 minutes. Includes 48-page workhook 

$249. 95 pins $6 s/h 



Make more confident 
and well-informed deci- 
sions in money matters. 
Deliver analyses and 
reports that demonstrate 
your control of your 
business. This exceptional 
video series helps you 
learn everv basic nuance 
of finance, including 
accrual vs. cash reporting; 
direct and fixed costs; 
tests for liquidity, lexer- 
age, and solvency; 
revenue projections, 
and more. 




Computer disk (WINDOWS 3-1/2) 
and 124-page reference guide. 
Regularly priced: $129.95 

Your price: *"4 

$99.00 plus $6 s/h 



Stimulate creative ideas 
and strategies and 
document your plan. 

PLAN WRITE 
FOR MARKETING 

Turn vour creative ideas and 

J 

strategies into a sound market 
ing plan. This easy-to-use 
product contains detailed 
explanations for many 
concepts including prospect 
objectives, sales and distribu- 
tion, competition, pricing, 
promotion, and more, and 
produces a marketing plan 
that is ready to perform. 



ORDER NOW! CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-587-1899 




Business Resources 




\ HS only. Running time 
30 minutes. Includes 
companion audiocassettc 
and workbook. 

$99.95 

plus S(> s/h 



Feel comfortable 
and in control 
with any individual 
or group. 

HOW TO MAKE 
WINNING 
PRESENTATIONS 

You can quickly and easily 
overcome presentation 
jitters. With these 30 sure- 
fire tips, you'll look and 
act composed... and give 
each audience (of one or a thousand) 
exactly what they expect. Learn and 
apply success tactics used by top 
speakers to make listeners remember 
exactly what they want them to... 
and how to adjust to every audience. 




One year subscription 
(24 issues). Regularly 
priced: $150.00 

Your Price: 

$120.00 

plus $6 s/h 



Improve your chances 

of finding the right 

business! 

RELOCATABLE 
BUSINESS 

Save time, expand your 
search, and find the busi- 
ness that's right for you. 

Relocatable Business™ will 

help you find a business 
that you can buy, move, 
and operate anywhere — 
without losing customers! 
This unique publication covers the entire 
country and prov ides detailed descriptions 
of established businesses in mail order, 
publishing, distribution, manufacturing 
and other movable businesses that are for 
sale. Twice a month vou'll receive valuable 
information on each business, complete 
with decision-breaking sales histories. 



NafiOn'sBusineSS Order Form 

Send to: Circulation Dept., 1615 H St., N.W., Washington, DC. 20062-2000 



Method of Payment 

□ ( heck or money order enclosed 
J Bill mv credit card: 

J V ISA J MasterCard □ American Express 



Card # 



Exp. Date 



Signature 
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BUSINESS PLANNING AND FINANCE 




Bi/Plan Builder dos 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 owindows t-1/2 \i\< 


$99.00 


$6.00 






Financing Sources DataBank dosgs-i/4 □ 3-1/2 


$139.00 


$12.01) 






Up Your Clash Flow DOS □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 


SI 19.95 


$6.00 






Finance For Nonfinancial Professionals 




So. oo, 




COMPUTER LETTERS, FORMS AND DOCUMENTS 




Consulting ReadyWorks 

DOSI i 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows M/2 □ MAC 


$1 |« 05 


$6.oo 






1 cual 1 etterWorks 

*> 

DOSD 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


So.oo 






I\ts< mnel Keadv\V< >rks 

J 

DOS □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC . 


$1 19.95 


$6.oo 






Sales 1 etterWorks 

IX)S □ 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.00 






Business 1 etter\V< >rks 

DOS 0 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows M/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.oo 






IVrs( mal 1 etter\V< >rks 

DOS U 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Window! M/2 □ MAC 


$79.95 


$6.(K) 




QUALITY CUSTOMER SERVICE 




1 hi* Power of < ustomei Service 


$00.95 


So. oo 






so Ways to Keep Your Customers 


199.95 


So. 00 






Winning 1 elepln me 1 ips 


$99.95 


$6.00 






1 1( >w to Ciive I xceptional Customer Service 


S2W.0S 


So.no 






Building a ( ustoiner-l )riven I >rgani/ation: 
1 he Manager's Role 


$199.95 


SS.00 




SELLING SKILLS 




Mow Buyers 1 ike to be Sold 


$100.05 


$0.00 






IS Proven Ways to ( lose 1 hat Sale! 


$79.95 


$0 00 





ORDER TOLL FREE 1-800-587-1899 

or fax 1-202-463-5641 



Ship To: 



Name 



( ompany 



Address 



( itv 



(No PA i Boxes) 



State 



/ip 



I elephone # 



(Required foi i rediti ardandFax orders) 



on 


NAMI Ol PRODI ( 1 


I M 1 
l>KI( E 


S II 

( OSI 


IOI \l 
PKK 1 


EMPLOYEE MANAGEMENT 




Employee Manual Mukct 

DOSD 5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3-1/2 □ MAC 


$99.00 


$6*00 






Employee Appraiser rwindowi m/zomyi 


$00.05 


$6.00 






1 low 1 ( i Supervise People 


So*). o.S 


So 00 




MARKETING KNOW-HOW 




Publicity Builder 


DOS' .5-1/4 □ 3-1/2 □ Windows 3- 1 12 □ MA( 


$00 oo 


$6.00 






Tower Marketing 1 h rough Direct Mail 


$09.95 


$6.00 






Plan Write For Marketing (Windows 3-1/2 o\i \ 


$90.00 


So.oo 




BUSINESS RESOURCES 




How to Make W inning Presentations 


$99. 9 5 


SO.OO 






Kel< k atahle Business 


S120.00 


SO 00 




Orders outside SI B IO I \l 

the U.S.A. and Canada 

add $25.00 per product CA & 1 >( SAI KS TAX 
for shipping handling ^ 





















Your Order is IOO°/o Satisfaction Guaranteed 



or Your Money Back Within 30 Days 



\I«M««. 



M 



Nation's Business April 1!»!M> 



Direct Line 



Experts answer our readers' questions about 
starting and running their businesses. 

Hi! Laura XI. Lit ran 



ACCESS TO CAPITAL 



A Helping Hand 

I am interested in starting an event-plan- 
ning and meeting-management company. 
Can any of the loan programs offered by 
the U.S. Small Business Administration 
provide a helping hand to a woman who 
would like to start her own business? 

ST., ////(/.soy/, Mass. 

The SBA administers a guaranteed-loan 
program to which any small-business 
owner can apply This program, known as 
7(a), guarantees repayment of a set per- 
centage of a small-business owner's bank 
loan, depending on the loan's size; the re- 
payment cap is $750,000. 

In effect, the program offers a security 
blanket to a bank considering a loan appli- 
cation for start-up capital or small-busi- 
ness expansion — loans typically seen as 
risky by lenders. 

Under an SBA pilot project designed to 
make it easier for female entrepreneurs to 
apply for such loans, women business own- 
ers in states (including Massachusetts) 
covered by 16 of the SBAs field offices are 
getting assistance from selected organiza- 
tions in preparing their loan applications. 
These applicants also are being preap- 
proved by the SBA for loan guarantees be- 
fore applying to lenders. 

Such preapprova] differs from the usual 

7(a) program procedure. Normally, an en- 
trepreneur first applies for a conventional 
loan and then, if rejected, is informed by 
the Lender that the SBA has a loan-guar- 
antee program. 

The SBAs pilot program stemmed from 
concerns about the low proportion of loans 
being made to women-owned firms. 



HOW TO ASK 



Have a business-related question? Mail or 
fax your typewritten query to Direct Line, 
Nations Business, 1615 H Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20062-2000; (202) 463- 
3102. Or transmit your question to our 
CompuServe address: 76436,1735. Be 
sure to include your address and tele- 
phone number. Because of the high vol- 
ume of letters, we can answer only those 
that are chosen for publication. Questions 
may be condensed, and writers will be 
identified only by initials and city. 





ILLUSTRATIONS MARTHA VAUGHAN 



Although women own about one-third of 
U.S. businesses, in 1994 they received only 
19 percent of government-backed bank 
loans for small business. In fact, SBA re- 
search indicates that 
about 70 percent of 




GETTING STARTED 



On Guard 

I am interested in open- 
ing a security-patrol ser- 
vice. Can you tell me 
where I can get some in- 
formation to get started? 
(\IXG. % Sebring, Flu. 



For a fee of $100 an hour, librarians at the 
American Society for Industrial Security 
will research the topic for you and provide 
background materials. There is no re- 
search charge for members of the group, 
however. An annual membership costs 
$100. You can contact the organization, in 
Arlington, Va., at (703) 522-5800. 



High Flier 

I am interested in becoming a wholesale 
distributor of kites. Where can I get infor- 
mation about manufacturers? 
F.H., Chesterton*^ Md. 





women who launch companies 
use their credit cards for start-up 
capital. 

Women who apply for 7( a ) loans 
through the pilot prequalification 
program must meet the same fi- 
nancial standards as other loan 
j/ applicants, says SBA spokesman 
^ ' Mike Stamler. The advantage for 
a woman who does participate, he 
says, is that she has an SBA guar- 
antee in hand at the outset of her 
dealings with a bank and can 
take the initiative in discussing it 
with a loan officer. 

Under the prequalification pro- 
gram, the SBA guarantees up to 
80 percent of loans of up to 
$100,000 and up to 75 percent of 
larger loans, to a maximum guar- 
antee of $250,000, which is lower 
than the SBA guarantee cap 
available outside the program. 
For more information, contact the 
SBAs Boston field office at (617) 565-5590. 

Readers who want to find out if the pre- 
qualification program is available in their 
state can call their local SBA office, listed 
in the Blue Pages of the telephone 
directory 



The Kite Trade Association International, 
in San Francisco, sells a directory of its 270 
members, including kite manufacturers, 
for $75. Contact the association at (415) 
764-4908. 



Show Time 

I want to start a movie-theater business. I 
would appreciate any information you 
might be able to provide. 
/.M/?, Mission, Texas 

The National Association of Theatr 
Owners is preparing a small book, So You 
Want To Open a Movie Theater. It is to be re- 
leased in May and will include basic infor- 
mation about the industry and a list of re- 
sources. The price has not yet been 

determined 

You can contact the North Hollywood, 
Calif, organization at (818) 506-1778. The 
association also has a Texas chapter, in 
Dallas; (214) 387-3588. 




PRODUCT LICENSING 




YCUR 




The Royal(ty) Treatment 

A patent is pending on my food-product in- 
vention, and more than one private-label 
business has expressed great interest in 
buying the licensing rights. 

What can I expect in terms of licensing 
royalties as I negotiate with these busi- 
nesses? 

r.L' Farnriuydul(\ X.Y. 

Several licensing experts say it s tough to 
advise you without having detailed knowl- 
edge of your product and the prospective li- 
censees youre dealing with. 

However, John Wiedemann, a Cleveland 
patent attorney, offered a few issues for 
you to consider before taking your place at 
the negotiating table — preferably with an 
attorney who would represent your inter- 
ests. 

He says royalties for a licenser are often 
around 25 percent of the profit a licensee 
can expect as a result of using the patented 
invention. 

So, let's say you have developed a way of 
making a better-tasting hot dog and that 
you and a licensee agree that using your 
patented approach will increase the profit 
on each hot dog sold by 10 cents. 

Following Wiedemann's rule of thumb, 
you might negotiate for royalties of 2.5 




cents on each hot dog the licensee sells. 

Whether you can expect more or lee 
than that per- 
centage de- 
pends on 
many factors, 
Wiedemann 
says. One cm- 
da] issue is 
whether your 

invention is perceived as an earth- 
shaking development by players 
in the industry who might take ad- 
vantage of it, or whether it is 

viewed simply as a small step for- 
ward. 

Another common issue that can 
affect the value of the deal is your 
willingness to give a licensee ex- 
clusive rights to use your inven- 
tion. 

"You have to look at all the dif- 
ferent business ramifications of 
granting the license," says 
Wiedemann, an attorney with the 
firm of Calfee, Halter, and 
Griswald. 

He also suggests that you con- 
sider these matters: 

If you give a manufacturer ex- 
clusive rights to your invention, 
make sure the contract provides 



LI I 






A 



ROYALTIES for an ;mmi 

P mini m u m 
royalty pay- 
ment. If a li- 
censee has a bad 
- es year, you 

^^^^^ cvive some finan- 
cial benefit from 
your invention. 
If you're dealing with manufac- 
turers in a specific industry, find out 
how deals between licensers and li- 
censees in that industry are usually 
structured An industry norm can 
provide insights into what you can 
expect. 

Require any licensee to include 
your patent number on the product. 
If a third party were to steal your 
idea after seeing your licensee's 
product, the presence of the patent 
number would help your case if you 
sued for damages for patent in- 
fringement, Wiedemann says. 
Without the patent number, you 
likely could collect only damages 
that applied to the time after you 
filed your lawsuit, he says, because 
the suit would be regarded as the 
first "official notice" of patent in- 
fringement to the other party. N3 
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ADVERTISEMENT 




Mancuso's Small Business 
Resource Guide 

The Most Complete List of Small Business Resources Available 

Direct Line, the popular advice column lor small business owners and managers, gives you answers from 
the experts about starting and running your business. Now you can have even more answers at your 
fingertips w ith Mancuso 's Small Business Resource Guide. 




>>* Authorf 





This updated guide contains a complete list of names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of the best sources of small business information, including. 

♦ Computer purchasing directories and warehouses 

♦ Incorporating and forming partnerships 

♦ Franchising directories, associations, and advisers 

♦ Legal information and important legal questions 
and recommendations 

♦ Government assistance, including loans and grants 

♦ Obtaining venture capital 

♦ Import/export government contacts and much, 
much more 1 



MANCUSO'S 

RESOURCE 
GUIDE 



Revised & 
Updated 



Jo 
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The Best Sources 
of Information on — 

Venture Capital • Government Assistance • Taxes 
Franchising • Advertising • Trademarks • Banking 

Business Ideas & Plans • On-line Services 
Incubators • Legal Services • Home-Based Business 

Marketing • Incorporating and Partnerships 
Computers • Consultants • Import/Export and more! 

Names, Addresses, 
Numbers and Much Morel 



Joseph K Mane UNO is \menca s best-selling small business author 
He has written IS successful books, founded eiuht businesses, and 
is a member of the board of ad\isers for t() diverse I S companies 

Order Today! Only $9-95 

plus $4.00 for shipping/handling 
Paperback hook K>0 pages 



Order Form 



Nation'sBusiness 

Send to: Nation's Business, Circulation Department, 
16 IS II Street, N.W.. Washington. D.C. 20062-2000 



ORDER TOLL-FREE 1-800-230-7700 

OR FAX 1-202-463-5641 



Method of Payment 

J Check enclosed for S13 95 (includes S4 for shipping/handling) 
J Bill my credit card: 

J Visa □ MasterCard J American Express 

Card # Exp. Date 



Signature — 
Telephone # 



(Required tor Cr6urt C3rd 3no r 3x orders) 



Name 



Company 
Address 
City 



(No Post Office Boxes) 



State 



Zip 



NB0496 




CLASSIFIED RATES AND INFORMATION 



To place a classified ad CALL TOLL 
FREE, 800-424-6746 (in Washington, 
DC call 463-5640) Fax: 202-463-3102 
or write Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200, Washington, DC 
20013. Closing date for advertising is 
five weeks preceding date of issue. 
Rates are based on frequency at a 
per line per insert cost as follows: 

1x 2x 3x 6x 12x — frequency 
$69 $65 $60 $53 $38 — line rate 
$960 $900 $835 $730 $510 — per inch display 

Ad minimums: solid set, 3 lines; 

display, 1 inch. 

How To Reply To Box Numbers 

Box (number in ad), 
Nation's Business Classified, 
PO Box 1200. Washington, DC 20013. 



ANTIQUES 



Rideable Antique Hi Wheel Bicycle Replicas Made in USA-15 
Models 1817 to 1890 Museum Quality 1950 s Western Flyer 
Limited edition replicas Pedal cabs for tourist areas Tel 
510-769-0980, Fax 510-521-7145 



AUTOMOTIVE 



CORVETTES '53-'93 . Well over 100 in one location Free 
Catalog ProTeam. Box 606. Napoleon, OH 43545. Ph 
419-592-5086 FAX 419-592-4242. Corvettes Wanted 

MOBILE OFFICE VEHICLE 
A COMPLETE OFFICE IN A VAN - LEASING AVAILABLE 
MOTORWERKS INC 513-434-8200 Fax 513-434-4963 

LEASING - Cars - Trucks - Equipment Fleet Pricing 
MOTORWERKS INC , 6635 Centerville Business Pkwy , 
Dayton. OH 45459. Ph 513-434-8200 Fax 513-434-4963 



BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 



PROVEN TECHNIQUES - Handbooks Getting Free Publicity, 
Managing Your Inquiries, End User Marketing for Medical 
Products $8 95 each (303) 399-3966 



BUILDINGS 



STEEL BUILDINGS From HERITAGE delivered to your jobsite 
ready to bolt together 5000 sizes, build it yourself and SAVE 
Call with your building size 1-800-643-5555 Heritage Building 
Systems. POB 470. N Little Rock. AR 72115-0470 

FACTORY DIRECT, TOP QUALITY. STEEL BUILDINGS & 
SAVE COMMERCIAL. FARM ETC , EASY CONSTRUCTION. 
COMPUTER DESIGNED. GUARANTEED FOR QUOTE - 
1 -800-494-2323 



ARE YOU COVERED !!! 




The Perfect Duilcfino 
While Supplies Last III 

Buy factory Direct: 25 X 42 • 30 X 68 
Build it yourself !!! 40 X 124*50 X 180 

CALL TODAY 

800-888-4606 3xee ,™ >ST „ 




BUSINESS FINANCING 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING to $2,000,000 Direct 
lender with offices nationwide Call AeroFund Financial 
Approvals by phone 1-800-747-4AFl(4234) 

BILLIONS OF DOLLARS AVAILABLE! 
FREE GOVERNMENT GRANTS, LOANS AND MORE 
CALL (24 HRS) 1-(619) 599-3502 

LOOKING FOR INVESTORS? TCN introduces accredited 
investors to entrepreneurs based on mutual business inter- 
ests The Capital Network 512-305-0826 

EQUIPMENT FINANCING * PHONE-A-LEASE * $5-$75 000 * 
NO FINANCIALS REQUIRED * PHONES/COMPUTERS/ 
VOICE MAIL/FURNITURE ' ADIRONDACK LEASING ' 800- 

678-7342. 

EQUIPMENT LEASES up to $75,000. Application Only. 24hr 
approvals First Credit Corp Call Brian at 1-800-326-4188, 
Ext. 28. FAX 904-479-3891 We Welcome Your Business 




Now small businesses can raise SI million equity 
capital & go public under new SEC SCOR rules. 
DataMerge s SCOR Kit can help you/your clients 
find investors & get capitalized today. 

FREE INFO FAXED 800-580-1180 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



RELOCATABLE BUSINESSES 
Acquire established, going businesses you can relocate to 
your area Mail order, publishing, distribution, other movable 
businesses that are for sale For a free sample, detailed report 
on these businesses in the Relocatable Business newsletter, 
write Business Listing Service, Box 1248-NB, Highland Park, 
IL 60035. or call (800) 448-8567 

CONSULTANTS Conduct popular professional seminars 
Natl Qualification Training Free info Carlson Learning/ 
Performax Field Mgr Ins Randall 1-800-945-9140 NYC 

LET THE GOVERNMENT FINANCE your small business 
Grants/loans to $800,000 00 Free recorded message 707- 
449-8600 (HS2) 

WANT TO BUY Small MFG or Mail Order Business We have 
Experience, Money and Desire N B Mam Box 300622N 
Medical Center, Houston, TX 77230 



make extra $375 weekly (sparetime) with my wo^ bench 
You can too' Free Report tells how OwenPub/NB, Battle 
Ground. Washington 98604-0010 

MANUFACTURER VINYL WINDOWS WHOLESALE - DIS- 
TRIBUTORS NEEDED Strong company training, marketing 
and support Net Income $160, 000/yr 1-800-739-7735 

I have built a successful business by sharing it with others 
Find out how you can do the same For more into call Watk/ns 
ndependent Director EFM 1-800-659-5940 



CAPITALIZE ON CRIME' Earn amazing profits on full line of 
crime prevention products that sell like crazy 1 Free wholesale 
catalog 800-735-1797. POB 10154 #NB, Yakima, WA 98909 

FREE REPORT" DISCOVER MLM INSIDE SECRETS' 

Earn residual income' Upline system, The Powerful K I S S m ! 

Results for newcomers, part-timers' Call 800-803-4151 24hrs 

MONEY MAKING MACHINE' Curbmate machine installs beautiful 
concrete lawn edging Customers love this new product Amazing 
profits from this simple cash business 801-262-7509 

EMPIRE BUSINESS BROKERS, expanding, sell existing 
busmesses/franchises/loans Currently 45 offices strong 
Potentially earn $100K $8900 needed, full training 716-677- 

5229. 

MAKE YOUR DREAM COME TRUE EARN $75,000 YEARLY 
REPAIRING, NOT REPLACING. Small Cracks m Windshields 
TOLL FREE 1-800-826-8523 (US/Canada) or write: GLASS 
MECHANIX, 4555 NW 103 Ave. Ft Lauderdale, FL 33351 



BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



MAKE MONEY WITH FOREIGN INVESTORS Top finder s fees 
paid Dept496nb1 THE GLOBAL EXCHANGE 419 N Newport 
Blvd , Ste B , Newport Beach, CA 92663-4271 (714) 722-9260 

#1 MONEY MAKER Spare Time' No selling' No inventory' 
Publicly documented seven week $19,919 income' Free 
audio cassette and Report reveal everything Real Money, 
333-NB46 SW 5th Street. Grants Pass, OR 97526 

FREE FREE FREE 
MAKE OVER $100,000 a year in network marketing Amazing 
10 Step Fact Filled Report shows you how GUARANTEED' 

CALL NOW 1-800-656-6397, Ext 70 

CEDAR LOG HOME DEALERS WANTED 
Protected Territory, Dealer Training Each Sale Generates 
$4000 COLONIAL STRUCTURES INC , 1946 Union Cross 
Rd , Winston Salem, NC 27107 910-785-01 1 1 

$ INTERNET $ 

INCREDIBLE BUSINESS OPPTY Unlimited income potential 
Become An Internet Consultant on the World Wide Web. Low 
startup W/free 900# for free info pack Call 1-800-535-0295 

LATEX GLOVE 

Own your own glove distribution for $300 00 and profit 
$50,000 your first year in business Latex gloves are in such 
a demand that you can t keep them in stock 
Phone 800-459-7827 Fax 800-832-8876 

$333 00 MAILBOX CASH EVERYDAY 7 ' Legal, ethical, excit- 
ing fun' No MLM, chains, pyramids or nonsense'34 year 
track record' Buy nothing else' Internationally, millions paid 
$17 00 - you pay only $5 00' (No checks) DAX Personal 
Success " Dept 446532. Williamston. Ml 48895-0014 

THOUSANDS OF BUSINESSES 
1996 Franchise Annual Directory includes over 4,200 listings' 
Explains how to investigate 534 new listings' 'When you buy a 
franchise, you buy risk-reduction ' $39 95 inclusive Money 
Back Guarantee INFO FRANCHISE NEWS, 728A Center St , 
Lewiston. NY 14092 VISA/MC 716-754-4669 



Find Lost Money in Dumpsters! 



Join us and make big money finding huge overcharges in the 
growing solid waste disposal bills of companies across the U.S. 

Our team of 1 0-year experts provide 2 days of hands on training, 
marketing materials, software, and 2 years support. Only $1995! 

Call now for free info kit! 1-800-650-5225 



BUSINESS SERVICES 



NATIONAL TELEVISION MARKETING 
Market your product or service on TV Affordable Turn-Key or 
Joint-Venture Options 800-215-9987 

MARKETERS/MEETING PROS/TRAINERS/SPEAKERS/Asso- 
ciations/Corporation Managers AIMS will enhance your 
business CALL 216-556-ASSK (2775) or 216-670-5838 



PROBLEM? 
WORKER S COMP 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
CONSULTANTS GROUP INC 

Introducing a Unique Solution 

for Worker's Compensation 
for Large and Small Companies. 
Offices Coast to Coast. 

Call for Free Information: 
(214)599-0493 Fax (214)599 0498 




BUSINESS SERVICES 



YOUR COMPANY I OGO IN BRASS 
mpressive wall logos of brass, chrome, or other cos 
finishes Free estimates METAL LOGOS. INC 

800-846-LOGO(5646) Fax 402-339-2311 



BUSINESS SOFTWARE 



TEST DRIVE 100'S OF BUSINESS SOFTWARE PROGRAMS 

CDROM FOR WIN/DOS ONLY $49 95 
BIZWARE. PO BOX 5774. MARYVILLE, TN 37802-5774 



AFFORDABLE custom small business sottwar 
years ot national reviews We love 'problem' applications 1 For 
PC's, networks 508-429-1752 Request software info ' 



BUY IT WHOLESALE 



WHOLESALE SOURCES-Direct Factory Suppliers 29.430 
American. Mexican. & Oriental products All types, no retail 
Write Crestco-NB64, 668 Mam St Wilmington. MA 01887 



CALL CARDS/LONG DISTANCE 



13CMIN OR LESS 800# OR LONG DISTANCE COAST TO 
COAST No Fees. No Minimum. No Contract Call Crads None 
Better/Proven Reliable FiberOptic/Digital 800-564-4348 

Lowest Rates in USA for Domestic. 800 and 
International Service No Minimum No Acess Codes 
Digital Fiber Optic Network. Details 800-286-61 15 



CARPET 



CARPET-VINYL-HARDWOOD-BRAIDED & CUSTOM RUGS- 
ORIENTALS Mill-direct. Look No Further Guar Lowest 
Prices. Warranties Free Quotes/samples 800-548-5815. 
Dalton. GA. 

CARPET— Save up to 50% & more on major brands We also 
manufacture our own beautiful styles For information & 
samples, call 1-800-848-7747. Ext 45 Dalton. Georgia 

ABC Floor Products-Carpet. Rugs. Vinyl Major brands Save 
30-60% For home, office or church Shipped direct to your 
door 1-800-275-0816. Ext 101 



COMPUTER PERIPHERALS 



WE HAVE RAM/MEMORY UPGRADES for 
PC's. Notebooks & Laser Printers. 
Windows 95 needs 8/1 6Mb of RAM/Memory 
Apple/Mac. AST. Brother Canon. IBM DELL. Epson. HP, etc 

all come with a LIFETIME WARRANTY 
SOUTHTOWNS COMPUTERS 
Orders 1 -800-577-1814 - Tel 1-716-941-9489 
Compuserve 72170.1477 - Fax 716-941-6688 
Web http //www microageway com/homeb/memory 
VISA MasterCard Discover. Checks. PO s Welcome 



CREDIT CARD PROCESSING 



BOOM SALES NOW' ACCEPT CREDIT CARDS + Checks By 
Phone-CARDSERVICE Agent of Humboldt Bank, Eureka Ca , 
Redding Bank , Redding Ca , Tehama County Bank, Red Bluff 
Ca all FDIC Insured 1 -800-6 10-LEAD (5323) PS We're 
hiring Reps too' 

START ACCEPTING CREDIT CARDS NOW' 
Retail-Homebased-Mail Order-Internet-New Business wel- 
come" Fast-Easy-Approvals MBNagent for Quad City Ban- 
card, Bettendorf. IA Call now for free quotesi(800) 748- 
MBN3 (6263) 



EDUCATION 



BS. MBA. DOC, JD. New Equivalency Certificate 

City University Los Angeles 

800-262-8388 AARP Members Welcomed 

FREE VIDEO External BA/BS, MS/MBA, PhD/LAW Accred- 
ited. Financial Aid 800-809-9049 LASALLE UNIVERSITY 
Dept 508. Mandeville, LA 70470-4000 See our Brochure on 
Internet @ http //www distance edu. 

UNIVERSITY DEGREES No Classroom Attendance Superior 
Quality Programs Widely recognized and accepted Person- 
alized Individual Attention Previous schooling and experi- 
ence may qualify you for minimum study requirements Same 
day response CALL 1-800-433-5923 or Fax your resume. 
1-504-468-3213. 

SOUTHWEST UNIVERSITY 
2200 Veterans Boulevard. Kenner. Louisiana 70062 



EDUCATION 



PARALEGAL GRADED CURRICULUM Approved home study 
Most affordable & comprehensive 100 yrs of legal training FREE 
CATALOG 1 -800-826-9228 BU\CKSTONE SCHOOL OF LAW. 
PO Box 701449. Dept NB. Dallas, TX 75370 

COMPLETE YOUR COLLEGE DEGREES AT HOME 1 
Approved, self -paced, economical Associate, Bache- 
lors .Masters .Doctorates Emphasis in Business Administration. 
(Health Care. International Business, Human Resources. MIS) 
Computer Science. JD/Law. Psychology. Technology Manage- 
ment Southern California University for Professional Studies, 
1840 E 17 St-NA. Santa Ana CA 92705 800-477-2254 



EMPLOYMENT 



OPERATIONS MANAGER to supervise, evaluate, implement 
& analyze multi-co ops & investments include bus/op'g plans 
& procedures to reduce expenses, implement growth & 
competitive strategies & improve ops utilizing knowledge & 
exp in personnel, purchasing, sales, security, maintenance, 
mktg , acctg & admin Review records Financial planning 
Negotiate w/vendors B A in Economics + 2yrs exp 35hrs , 
$1 1/hr Submit resume to Job Service of FL, 2660 W Oakland 
Pk Blvd. Ft Lauderdale, FL 33311-1347 Re Job Order 
#FL- 1380976 Job located in Coral Springs. FL 



FINANCIAL SERVICES 



Turn Your Invoices into 

IMMEDIATE 





• Cash within 2* hours 

• No term contracts to sign 

• We assume the credit risk 

• Bank to bank transfer of f 



Call Jeff Farkas 
Toll free #1 800 2^1 -CASH 



At 



Rdvantoge Funding Corp. 

Giving Your Business The ADVANTAGE To succeed 



FRANCHISE OPPORTUNITIES/SERVICES 



FRANCHISE YOUR BUSINESS 
With the leading consulting firm in the country 
McGROW CONSULTING (800) 358-801 1 




CUSTOM STORAGE SYSTEMS 

Closet • Garage • Home Office • hntertainment ('enter 

No I rated in I'SA Large exclusive territories ^ 
Complete training & on-going support ^VO^nJ 

For into pkg call David Louy. VP ^cASO* 
(310) 516-7000 FAX (3 10 1 538-2676 \ 




Call for information about "Franchise Your Business"' 
seminars or information on franchising. 

FRANCHISE 



Frcincorp 

Specialists in Franchise Development 



6244) 



SELL YOUR SURPLUS OR OBSOLETE INVENTORY 
on the INTERNET in the Star-Byte Consignment Shop 

Call 1-800-243-1515 

FREE INTERNET LISTINGS Attention Manufacturers. Whole- 
salers, Retailers. Distributors, Investors and Industry Profes- 
sionals Instant Global Sales Exposure Visit Mfrnet com or 
call for brochure (410) 992-9949 



INVENTIONS 



FREE INVENTION PACKAGE Davison & Associates offers 
customized Development, Patenting & Licensing of new 
products & ideas Proven Results 1-800-677-6382 

To receive 3 search references, send $150 check with your 
idea to Patents America, Inc , PO Box 15672, Arlington, VA 
22215 Tel (703) 860-3650.' 

INVENTORS' Patenting and marketing services with results' 
Products introduced to industry Call IDEA EXCHANGE for 
free information 1-800-272-6875 



LEGAL SERVICES 



TRADEMARK SEARCHES $100 Application Preparation $250 
Located 30 minutes from US Patent & Trademark Office 
Attorney Jay Horowitz (800) 304-8266 

PATENT & TRADEMARK ATTORNEY in Boulder, CO provides 
quality patent & trademark services for individuals & compa- 



n 



vide via mail at a 



e fixed fees John 



Flanagan 303 449-0884/Fax 303-449-3532 for free info 



MAIL ORDER 



MILLIONAIRE Mailorder Expert Reveals Money-Making Se- 



crets' Free, exciting hour c 



A 4 



3. 



12015 



Sherman Rd No Hollywood. CA 91605 (818)765-8618 
hltp //www mpowers com 

WHOLESALE ADVERTISING & OPPORTUNITIES FREE DE- 
TAILS Call or Write JAYS UNIQUE-NB, 577 South Beech St . 
Manchester. NH 03103-5825 603-623-9778 



NEED CASH' Could You Use A Constant Stream Of New 
Clients' Free Report Reveals How Your Business Can Triple 
it's amount of New Clients' 24hrs Free Recorded Message' 
1-800-560-1788. 

TRIPLE YOUR SALES IN 30 DAYS 
Simple. Inexpensive. Guaranteed For A FREE profit building 
report call now 513-326-1995 

500 BUSINESS CARDS FOR $1 00 
Market your business with quality pre-formatted cards Call 
our Fax-on-Demand at 908-521-0393 Ext 154, or Write for 
more details CP & Company, PO Box 3802. Dept C. 
Meridan. MS 39303 



REAL ESTATE 



BUSINESS OPP IN NO CALIF Call ARS Inc at 202-836 
9492 We list & sell ARS Inc is a licensed re brokerage co 
with 35 yrs of commercial & business brokerage experience 



STOCKS/INVESTMENTS 



240% RETURN 
FREE TRADING SIGNAL CURRENCIES-BOND-S & P 

•CALL 800-708-0780* 



OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH & SAFETY VIDEOS 
FOR EMPLOYERS WHO CARE ABOUT THEIR EMPLOYEES' 
Call Quality Line for a FREE BROCHURE 1-800-356-0986 



'96 SUMMER GAMES' 
Affordable luxury Estates, Homes, Rooms Finished Bsmts & 
Condos for Lease Free Information, Worldwide Leasing, 
1-800-371-1003 

LONDON FLATS 
HOLIDAY-BUSINESS TRAVEL 
THE LONDON CONNECTION 
801-393-9120 / FAX 801-393-3024 



REPLICA SWISS WATCHES 
18K Goldplated' Lowest Prices' 2Y Warranty 
Waterproof PH (770) 682-0609 FX (770)682-1710 



Timely 
Reminder 




Special Sampler Offer— Just $1S.00 

For our deluxe logo watch. Never fade guarantee. 

Lifetime warrant}'. Specify man's or woman's size. 

Send your color logo on stationery or business card and 

$ 1 S .00 per watch ( plus sales tax in CA only) . 

Limit: 5 per customer. Order now. ^ L ... . m . m 

r ^ One Waters Park Orive 

#i6II1T 0 Suite 213-NB 

SH MCI ICclll Tel 415-358-0800 

IMAGES Fax 415-358-0543 



Editorial 




Labor '96' Is Cause For Business Concern 




PHOTO MIKE SEGAR— REUTERS 



usiness welcomed the 1994 election of a congressional 
majority committed to restoring reason to the 
nation's fiscal and regulatory policies. Many political 
experts declared that the traditional Democratic Party of 
central-government activ- 
ism was an anachronism in 
an era of rapidly advancing 
technology, global trade, 
and a new generation of 
sell-confident Americans 
committed to economic and 
personal freedom. 

Given that background, 
why is the newest member 
of the U.S. Senate a certi- 
fied liberal who has voted 
against, among other 
things, a balanced federal 
budget, greater private- 
property rights, regulatory 
reform, tax cuts, effective 
welfare reform, steps to 
preserve Medicare, and re- 
form of the nation's much- 

abused civil-justice system? 

This new senator is Democrat Ron Wyden of Oregon, a 
U.S. representative until his election to the Senate seat 
vacated by Republican Bob Packwood. Wyden supported 
the business position on less than 30 percent of key votes in 
1995, and 32 percent over his legislative service, as 
computed by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in its "How 
They Voted" report On the other hand, his AFL-CTO 
rating was 100 percent last year and is 83 percent 
cumulatively. 

What happened between the surge of voter support for 
pro-business candidates in 1994 and the Senate election in 
Oregon? John J. Sweeney happened, for one thing. 

He won the presidency of the AFL-CTO in October on a 
pledge of a far-more-aggressive approach to organizing and 
to political support of pro-labor candidates. ("Labor Comes 
Alive," the cover story in the February Nations Business, 
details Sweeney's rise to power and his plans.) 

Oregon was the first test of the new approach, and 
AFL-CIO organizers, staffers, and rank-and-file members 
were important to the Wyden campaign. Nearly SO percent 
of all union members in the state voted, compared with (>S 
percent of voters generally. With labor as the critical 




The AFL-CIO'S president Joint Sweeney, left, and Rich Trumpka, 
secretary-treasure); are leading a political-action campaign. 



element, the Oregon race saw a re-creation of the liberal 
coalition that also includes environmental activists and 
other special-interest groups. 
Sweeney is now citing Oregon as the model for the 

AFL-CIO's political-action 
plan for 1996. Resources will 
be concentrated on 75 
House seats considered win- 
nable. (Major Democratic 
gains in the Senate are not a 
realistic goal for labor this 
year.) 

The resources available 
for the House campaign will 
be substantial. The AFL- 
CIO is raising, via an assess- 
ment on members, a $35 
million political war chest 
that will be augmented by 
the dollars and volunteer 
work of union locals. 

Business needs to recog- 
nize now; in the early stage 
of the AFL-CIO campaign, 
the enormous stakes in- 
volved. Sw T eeney not only is mounting a political attack on 
designated GOP candidates but also is attempting to 
reverse the momentum for change that voters demanded 
just 17 months ago. The goals of that political revolution — a 
balanced federal budget, tax relief, regulatory sanity, and 
decentralization of power from Washington to states, 
localities, and individuals — would be the casualties of a 
return to the liberalism that caused so much economic 
havoc in this country while it prevailed. 

What the AFL-CIO calls its "Labor '96" program is a 
genuine political threat. The Oregon outcome is evidence of 
that. Businesses that tend to dismiss organized labor's 
leadership in distant Washington, D.C., as irrelevant to 
their companies' day-to-day operations must realize that 
this threat is at their doors. 

Grass-roots business people need to alert their fellow 
citizens to the potential consequences and become as 
politically active as the opposition is in registering to vote, 
conducting registration and voting chives where they wiU 
count, volunteering to help pro-business candidates with- 
stand the labor challenge, and taking any and all other 
steps needed to keep the revolution of 1994 on track, re 
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Refill is a registered trademark of (iM Corp. 
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Compare the Regal with cars like the Taurus and it 
makes more sense than ever as a company car. 
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Regal has more interior room. More trunk room. 
More power. A proven record of reliability. And 
standard safety features like ABS that are extra costs 

on the Taurus. Plus Regal's body-sensitive seats 



designed by Buick's advanced Seat Comfort 

exclusive you'll appreciate every hour 
you spend on the road. Regal doesn't treat you like 
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Chamber Won't Let Up 
On Budget, Regulations 




fi _ # ferfwdaMIMf <ll n Ol to 1996 congressional H i n di From left to right a 
The U.S. Chamber* recent annua* " , ** ,in \ -EZ . ^ moderator and Chamber Vice President for Communication* 

Rep. Robert S. W.lkar. MM "J* JtJS Rep. Vic Fa*. D-Calif. 
DevHopment Mer* Comer; Sen. Charlei S. Robb. DV... ano n 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
remains firmly committed to 
supj)orting congressional 
efforts to balance the federal bodget 



and rein in fiuh»ral n filiations, said 
II. Hnuv JoMon. the organization's 
senior vice president for membership 
poBcft at the business federation's 1996 

Continued on Page IdA 
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■ Taking Aim 

Lesher Responds 
To Firms' Critics 

Richard L Lesher, 
president of the 
U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, fired back 
recently at those taking 
broad potshots at VS. 
corporation!* and their 
executives. 

In a letter to the «tiu»r 
in the March 18 issue of 
Srwxurek. Lesher chal- 
lenges the magazine's 
use of the recent cover 
story headline "The Hit Men" to describe 
American executives. The cover story ap- 
peared in the magazine's Feb. 26 issue. 
Here is the text of Lesher's letter to 

Your cover story bashing corpora- 
tion executives was more appropriate 
for tabloids sold at grocery-store 
checkout lines. Ptyorativc terms such 
as "killers" and "hit men" have no 
place in any rational debate about the 
difficult decisions corporate man- 
agers must make to compete in the 
world marketplace. 

These managers bear solemn re- 



ers, customers, and — last but not 
l ea st their employees, the majority 
of whom require retraining to stay 
abreast of changing technology 

Corporate survival is also impor- 
tant to current and retired employ- 
ees, who own 30 percent of corporate 
stock through their pension funds. 
That our corporations are competi- 
tive, our economy vigorous, and pen- 
sion fund* healthy ts compelling tes- 
timony that managers are doing 
their job. 

Because corporation? are healthy, 
they spawn creation of new small 
businesses which, in turn, absorb dis- 
placed workers, keeping unemploy- 
ment low. This is how the free-enter- 
prise system is supposed to work- 
Without question the pressures of 
technological changes and foreign 
competition are forcing corporations 
to make hard choices that impact 
some people severely, at least in the 
short term. There are senous issues 
involved that warrant informed pub- 
lic debate, but cheap name-calling 
serves no one welL 



Policy Action 



Board Seeks Repeal 
Of Estate, Gift Taxes 



The board of directors of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce voted at its 
meeting Feb. 28 to strengthen the orga- 
nization's policy regarding federal estate 
and gift taxes. 

The new policy will allow Chamber 
staff members in Washington to seek re- 
peal of the taxes, which can be as high as 




U.S. Chamber 
far 1996-97. talk* with re- 
porlan about the orgaauatwn't legHie- 
trte priorities foOowwif i race* board 

chairman and CIO of Enter© Corp. 
Michael 5. Starnca, right, chaw man, 
president, and chief eieoitrre officer of 
M.S. Carrier*. Inc.. became the 199*- 
97 Chamber vice chairmen at the board 



55 percent The previous policy called 
only for reform anil simplification of the 
Levies. 

Under current estate-tax law. estate* 
are subject to a maximum tax rate of 65 
percent on the value exceeding ir]U0.00D. 
L'nder the balanced- budget bill vetoed 



$750,000. 

Also under the vetoed budget legisla- 
tion, the first $1 million and 50 percent of 
the next $1.5 million of value of a quali- 
fied family-owned business would have 



been exempt from estate taxes. 

In other Chamber board action, direc- 
tors voted to endorse 13 L\S. senators 
and 214 U.S. representatives for re-elec- 
tion in November. The endorsed legisla- 
tors were designated as "friends of busi- 
ness,*' a distinction accorded to those 
who have voted during their congres- 
sional tenures at 
least 70 percent of 
th« time in favor of 
the Chamber's posi- 
tion on selected is- 
sues of importance 
to the business fed- 
eration's members. 
(The lawmakers en- 
dorsed by the orga- 
nization are listed on 
ftjgeslOAnndllAJ 
The Chamber IK- 
pects to endorse 
"ihrr i-..!i<||,hit.- for 
the House and 
Senate as the year 

. Wrectors also ap- 
j proved six local 
I chambers of com- 
merce for accmlita- 
tion and reaccredited 
10 local chambers and 
the Oklahoma State 
Chamber of Com- 
merceand Industry 
Also at the board 



En 



chairman of the CI 
Entergy is one of America's largest elec- 
tric utilities. 

Luphergcr succeeded Dennis W. 
Sheehsn. chairman, president, and chief 
•v-utivr officer of AX I A, Inc.. a con- 
sumer- and industrial- pniduct* manufac- 
turer hased in Oak Brook. 111. 

Named as the Chamber's vice chair- 
man for 1996-97 at the board meeting 
was Vfk'hae) S. Stamen, chairman, presi* 
dent, and chief exrcuth r officer of 
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Poll Results 



Budget-Amendment Pressure Rises 



PHltfBCtWi budget neg- 
otiations between 
congressional Republicans 
and the White H'»um* have 
increased the need for 
a balanced-budget amend- 
ment to the Constitution, 
according to an over- 
whelming majority of 
respondents to the latest 
Busine** Ballot poll of 
member* of the I > 



M 

f thi 



poll respondents 
pv believe the talk* 




must l>e approved by two- 
thirds of Congress — HK) 
House member* and «i" 
^••miiors— and by three- 
fourths — or :t8— of the 
states. 

When asked about the 
current budget talks' 
impact or. bunnes*. 43.1 
percent of respondents 
said the negotiations have 
had a negative effect. 121 
percent said thev've had a 
positive impact, and ll > 
percent said they have not 



However* 92.6 pere» • p t 
^ m * said the outlook for Inud- 

thf negotiations have de- Doug Loo«, nght. ti* u s. Chamber'* dirpcto* of conKr**wo«ji «ft*n, dncass*t if the negotiation* 

the rrs^ of thr latMl BmfcttM B.illot poll of Clumbr. m-mtur* »rth Rrp helped achieve a haknced 

15 percent were undecided Rlcturil M Burt. IWI.C.. left. iikJ Sm. Rk* Sintonim. R-Pa. budget Jurt l.o |»ercenl 

The House parsed a ' °utlook would 

balanced-budget amendment to the proposal fell one vote short of passage in get worse, and B.U jiercent Maid it would 
Constitution early last year, but the the Senate. Constitutional amendments not change. 



■ Business Ballot 

Confidence In Economy Declines 
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•bruary jw>ll. £\;> percent of 
its said they expect the 
and the White economy to improve over the next six 
months — down from 2ti percent in 
October. 

But 34 .« percent expect it to get 
worse, the most pessimistic 
expression on the overall economy by 
ballot respondent* *inre August 
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Help Win Passage Of Property-Rights Measure 

Your ( nil Or Letter To Senators ( wild Make A Diffen ncc In The Otitcoim 



The VS. Chamber «f Commmrcr is urging lawrnaker* to 
approve n Senate bill thnt would protect the right* of P*™* 
property owners and compensate them when their land H 
"Uikrn" through federal regulatory actions. 

'Regulatory taking* reiiuh in enormous financial 
burden.* thnt fall solely upon the individuals who 
happen to own property in the regulated area, 
rays Sally Jefferson. associate manager of 
dome-tic poliev for the Chamber. 1M th» 
legislation is passed, the only available recourse to 
aggrieved property owners is time-consuming and 
expensive litigation." she says , A 

Tlie Senate legislation (S. 606" would require the 
federal government to compensate Iwtdowwrs if 
the value of their property i* reduced by one-uiird 
or more through the actions of federal {U ^' n 5 M * 
The bill, known as the Private Property Rights 

Act of 1996 and sponsored by Senate Majority 

Leader Robert Dole. R Kan ul«. »««ld rv.,mre federal ag. **** 
to analyze tht impact of taking* before P ro P 08an tf J~DJ^__. 
regulations and to nunimiae the amount of private propen. 

taken b\ tlie proposed rules f| 

It also would establish special rules Tor resohnng PTOPP"> 
right* disputes that arise from frdcral «*?^'^. m 
EoidjUTgered Specie* Act and wetland* ptwrijfans 
Wau-r Art For simple, one such rule would allow landowner* 
loaMk mmt*n-«tiim fiir Drooerty ksMes through a new 

an through tlie federal court*. 
W 21 bv the Senate Judiciury 




•idmiuistrative prores* rath 
The legislation was appro 
Committee but still faces se 
Sena John H. Chafee. R • 
«"f chairman and ranking r 
Enviroiiinent and PuMa* Wr 
Jftauniration strongly opp 



ndJieephR Biden Jr . D-Del. 
t> member./ the 
'ommittee. and the * linton 
S and a similar bill po*«ed 
n the measure* would cost 




tens of billions of dollars. Advocates of private- property rights, 
however, point to a recent study by the Cong ressi onal Budget 
Office i 'BO' that u.m lude* that the claim*, of Chafee. Hiden. 
•ad the administration are grossly exaggerated. 

Tin- CBO i-otniuiled that 
legislation would cost tht 
federal #>vemment 
million to $40milhon. 
mostly for short-term 
admimrtnuive expense* 
Th< ildUM> legislation 
II R.fJi approved ... March 



through enfurrvnwnt of the 
Kndangered Spcae* Act or 
federal wetland* program.-. Tru- aimpciwitiou provi.«Kiri aU> i« 
iiirluded in ,i Hnui.i-pa.sM'd proposal to reform t)w wetland* 
n-gulatory program And pending House and Senate bills to 
reform the F.ndongered Species Act include similar 
compensation provisions 

H'nfj' or mil uuur tenotnn utui >tny tlimi li> tuiMntrt S. &k*, thr 
Priwle /Voprrty fliptit* Art (if im. The acMnra* i» U& Senate. 
W'ntJiingtmL, . JOSlfl VtcnlL dtnl tin t 'ttwttu miitchlMKinl at 

Senate To Decide, Possibly This Month, 
Whether lb Legalize Workplace Teams 

TV I'S Chamber of Commerce is urging senators to approve 
labor legislation known us the TKAM .Art when it come* up for a 
vote. probnhh m early April 

TV measure S 2*»Tn. formall> titled tin- Teamwork for 
Kmplmefs and Management Art. would amend Ndfcfl N<a*2i 
of the i'»t*i National Labor Relations Act to allow rMinunion 
employer* to establish aeli-dmrted nM teams to addrew 
various workplace issues of importance to luhte and 

SpuriMired b\ Semite Liliir and Human luxium- Commit!*- 
Chairnun NaiuN Ka«-» lnum. R-Kun . iIm* bill is expected to !*• 
ffptmA b> tl.at mmimttrt' in laU- March Lite ln*l fMT tbi- 
Hi .u-e voted 22 1 -202 to appnnv a •amilar bill. BftMtKWi b\ hVp 

Peter Kide manager of Inlmr luv» puls> lis- tin- « Chamber, *av» 
the li-pslatsm if ni^xkxl bw«Mi thr Nati.iii.il Ub« MalHBI 
H«Kird ami tru f«tl.-ral oiurtA ha\e int«rpn-ti-d thr 1«».}.*> labor 
law at- making it illegal for rmployN tr.im« «w tx«mrmttif» in 

fWrnuer/ON /W IM 



Th»(;ra«wx«t..VtM»n Information 
(JAIN-rnhArH-ei. the ability of btwine-% prop"'' 

mm I , I • a vulatorv i**\if* provwH 
-^tKUt h^lrl^f^^wrth the timeh ami thorough 
information the> WeT to urge tro ir mrmkm of 
( ^'igr^ ln CAml .xr^ntenm^ vote* 



K.n- more informalion on htm to btwmc a m. mner 
of thi, netu«^ rail «202l 46»-5*M. 
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Chamber Endorses 'Friends' 

Congressional Candidates Win Backing For Re-election 



On Feb. 26. the board of director* of the US Chamber of 
Commeroe endorsed 13 VS. tendon and 214 VS. 
representatives for re-election in November 
The 227 lawmaker* earm<d ••ndnnM-rnent* a?* "friends of 
Iiil-iii**"^" l»> urtnu! .it leu>t 7" percent o( the tune for the 
Chamfers position on s e l e cte d iamas of importance to b nriw 
during their tenures in Qwfitaa. 

The 1996 endorsements are the first issued by the Chamber 
■mot the 1992 oon g r miu nal elections A ruling in 1993 by the 
Federal Election C <snmt a *irm prohibited the Chamber from 
PI 'inmuniesting endorsements for the 1994 election.* to the 
btiiiiiasasa, tnide asanriationa, and local sod state chsmhers of 
comnn tv that constitute the federation's memberehip 



A* a result of its federal court victory last year in a *uit against 
the FEC. the Chamber was able to resume communicating ft* 
political endorsements to |U'2'^»,« M i nn-mU-iv 

Following is the list of m« mU rs of Co n g r ess endorsed for re- 
election in 1996 as "friends of business." Beside each name is I 
percentage of votes the lawmaker has cast in line with the 
Chamber position during his or her congressional tenure. 

candidates an- listed by state: Hon.-* 
candidates are bated by oMgnaaaxad district within Mates 

The Chamber expect* t.. endorse other cwididnU-s for the 
and the Senate as the year progresecs. For more information 
trw* Chamber's political-action program, call iK.tig hi.n. dim1or 
of ainfTsesional aftairs, at <202< 4634(600. 
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Continued From Page 9 A 
n o minion b inln i 'SBes to discuss tames such as scheduling, work 
aiwignment*, health and safely matters, training, job 
descriptions, and work rule*. "As a result" Eide fays, "many 
nonunion rswinesaesi already using employee teams or 
committee* are winTied that they might be dragged into 
litigation U ir trying to be employee-friendly.' 

Employers of all sixes throughout the country and in all 
sectors of the economy are eager to implement programs that 
facilitate and encourage employee involvement in addressing 
issues in the workplace, including productivity and quality 
improvement, w orkpla ce safety and health, and a variety of 
other matters in which employees have great interest and 
nmcem. says Robert Raasch. Chamber associate manager of 
la bor- law policy. "Such employee involvement is a key 
component in am atrategy to make American ousmemes more 
competitive in the global economy " Rit:wh «oy* 

Some opponents of the TEAM Act contend that its passage 
would alli>w employer* to circumvent unions that represent 
their employees Other critics fear thnt employer* would create 
employee committees or teams as a mean* of discouraging 
union organizing activity among workers. 

Rut when a union luui es tnts a group of employees, an 
employer is not permitted to i mplement an employee- 
involvement program without the consent of the union If an 
>'/npl«i\»-i were tiM-t»t«iiih»h .in »'mpliivee-in\olvi'inerit program 
when a union is attempting to organize its workers, the labor 
relations board could determine that the employers actions 
were designed primarily to discourage employee union activity 
and therefore were in violation of the labor- relations law. "Plus, 
notes Raasch. the TEAM Act would not interfere with collectrve- 
bargaining relationships and could not be used to thwart union 
organizing at a nonunion employer 

Call your nenoitn* mnraud uryr thnn to supf>ori tht TEAM 
Ad (S. £05) to facilitntr hrtternn/dfHffr-fnifiloyt^ niation* 
for an xmprorrd imrkfdac*. Senators may br tracked thn/ugh 
/Ae VafhUd tmtchhoard at (m) m-4lit. 

Chamber Calls On Congress 
To Reform Wetlands Program 

Congress should sharply limit the regulatory burden imposed an 
private landowner* b> the federal wetlands program. says the 
C S Chamber of Commerce. 

The Chamber i> culling fur a p p ro v al of the Wetlands 
Regulatory Reform Act ' S h51 Hponsored by Sen Louch 
Faircloth, R-N.C . chairman of the Environment and Public 
Works Subcommittee on Clean Air. Wetlands. Private Property 
Rights and Nuclear Safety. 

The measure would reform the wetlands program, principally 
by recognizing that wetlands have different values and 
functions. For example, under the bill, the most ecologically 
sensitive wetlands would be strictly protected, while lands that 
are marginally "wet" amid be used for vanous pmpu ac a. 

Pie bill also would streamline the p r o ces s lor obtaining 
permits to use wetlands and e*Uiblo»h an admim*tniuve 
appeal* process in Ireu of litigation for landowners who are 
denied um* permit* for environmental reasons. 

Prmistons of the Kazrdoth tall closely resemble the wetlands- 
reform provworu in legislation passed by the House last May to 
reauthorize the Clean Water Act 
"The current wetland* pr»»gram ts the ■ourtv of enurrnout 



frustration and hardship for private- property own 
America and cries out for reform." nay* Sally Jaflh 
manager of domestic policy for the Chamber. 

For example, says Jeffe rson , under Section 404 
Wuter Ait landowners mutt obtain ■ nermit from 




or fill 
le 

r>" of the 



net n 



and Public Works 

( Minmiti.-t ■ < hairman John H Chafee. R-R I . will act on 
Faircloth bill 

The Senate Energy and Nutunil Resources Committee, 
meanwhile, plan* to hold oversight hearings on the 
HMul.it.- r. pn^ram later thuvvar 

In addition to the free-standing House and Semite bills. 
Congress also sought to reform the wetlands program th 
provision in the Environmental Protection Agency 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1996. which began Oct L However. 
Pinodent t "linton veti*-d the appropriations bill, mine, the 
wetlands provision among others for his opposition. The 
wetlands provision would have eliminated duplication* within 
the wetbwL<- permitting process and would have prohibited the 
EPA from vetoing the Army Corps »/ Kngineers' d 
wetlands permits. 

According to amgresewnal testimony from a hk 
mru* nfnVial. th** EPA ha- thr. aimed to u*e it- \. 



infer pe 



muuallv. 
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The Chamber ha* naked the preiodent to reconsider his 
position on the wetland, provision, particularly since the 
admimst rationli own recomroendations for reforming the 
wetlands program recognize the Army Corps of Engi 
lead and final decissin nuiker in wetlands permitting 

Sen i'hr>n,ph,.r S \Utu\ KM, , hairtnan ..f th,- 
.ppr..pn.iti..f»* .ul«.niin.tt.ewithjuriMlictiofHiverthi KI'A* 
Inidget. is expected to hold a hearing on the wetlands provision 
and will consider its inclusion in a future appropnauiNis bill if 
a«iipn.herisrve wetlands reforms have not lieen enacted. 
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■ Legislation 

Chamber Urges Action On Farm Bills 



3 act swiftly on legislation 
ignificantly change federal 
obey for the first time in (K) 



The U.S. Chamber of Coram 
urging a House-Senate coni 

' .rnmittee 
that would 
agriculture 
years. 

The conference panel was expected in 
mid-March to resolve minor differences 
in bills passed in February by the Hons* 
and the Senate. 

The House approved the Agricultural 
Market Transition Act. sponsored by 
Agriculture Committee Chairman Pit 
Roberts, R-Kaiu by a 270-155 vote Feb. 
29. 

The Senate had approved its version of 
the li'giilartwi sponsored by Agriculture 
Committee Chairman Richard G. Lugar. 
R-lnd.. by a vote of 64-32 on Feb. 7. 

Both measures call for replacing so- 
called deficiency payments to farmers 
with fixed payments that would be 
phased out over seven years. 

Under the current d eficiency system, 
the government sets target prices for 
certain crops. If market prices fall below 
the target prices, farmers receive a defi- 
ciency payment from Washington- 




Is* 

I alow fanner* to plant 

lb participate in the deficiency-uay- 
ment programs, which apply to feed 
grains, wheat, oil seeds, and cotton. 



■ Vietnam Trade 

New AmCham 
Is Accredited 



■a 



with the United Stales in July. 

AmCham Vietnam ha* chapters in 
Hanoi and Ho Chi Minh 
City, formerly known aa 
Saigon. 

An AmCham is a volun- 
tary association of Amer- 
ican corrifianieit and individ- 
ual.* doing business in 
another country and of 
firms and business people from that 
country operating in the VS. 

These organizations work toward mu- 
tually beneficial economic relations be- 
tween the host countries and the VS., 
urge member companies to contribute to 
the local economy ami social institutions, 
and monitor U S legislative and admin- 



* 



istrative policies that could affect the 
competitiveness of VS. businesses oper- 
ating lA'erseas. 

Seventy-six AmCham* in 66 countries 
have now been accredited by the U.S. 
t Tiamber. 

The Vietnam AmCham was formed in 
191)4 as discussions were taking place be- 
tween the Southeast Asian country and 
the VS. over normalizing relations for 
the first time since the Vietnam War 
ended A) vears ago. 

Willard A. Workman, a U.S. Chamber 
vice president and head of it* interna- 
tional division, presented 
the Vietnam AmCham with 
its accreditation in Januarv 



Among the Arm., ham s» ob- 
jectives are to: 

■ Promote the develop- 
ment of bilateral trade, 
commerce, ami investment 

■ Provide a forum in which American 
hiwrn-v. tieayll in \h>- i*«njntry Ml Mb* 
tify and discuss common interests re- 
garding their commercial endeavors in 
the country 

■ Work with nrganrzaUons in Vietnam 
«m matters of mutual interest 



fanners must abide by government reg- 
ulations, which include limiting the DOS* 
ber of acres on which the crops are 
grown. 

Under the new payment plan, farmery 
who participated in the deficiency-pay- 
ment programs at any time in the past 
five years would be eligible for the fixed 
payments, which would be set by the 
government 

Planting decisions, including the num- 
ber of acres on which to grow crops, 
would he matle by farmers. 

"This legislation would reform and 
modernise VS. farm programs," says 
StimH Hardy; the VS. Chamber's food* 



idling 



sure grow 
through dir 
TheChai 
farm- and 



tefawti pgtdtttd buidh 

«. «'ml incentives. Bfl pWi 
s, provide farmers with 
inting flexibility, and as- 
if an income safety net 
layments," Hardy say*. 
■ helped lead a coalition of 
i-related businesses in 
■MjMtt of the Roberts and laigar lulls. 

President Clinton is expected to sign 
the legislation. 



■ Education 

1996 Schedule 
Set By Institutes 

The Institutes for Organization 
Management a wntinuing-education 
program for chamber and association ex- 
ecutive*, will begin its 1996 schedule in 
June. 

The DA Chamber of Commerce pro- 
gram, which is celebrating its 75th an- 
niversary, involves weeklong training 

session* that can help a 'miikn .m*! 

chamber executives strengthen their 
leadership, management interpersonal, 
and communications skills. 

Sessions an* scheduled for June 9-14 



university of California, Los Angela*; 
Aug. 4-U at the I'ruversity of Delaware, in 
Newark; Aug. 11-16 at the College of 
Charleston, in Charleston. SIC; ataf Jan- 
19-24. 1997. at the University of 
Oklahoma, in Norman. 
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Send inquiries to: 
P.O. Box 1200 
Washington. D C 20013 
Attn: 

Classified Advertising 
or CALL TOLL FREE 800-424-6746 



U S. Chamber m * 

MemberServices 



The U.S. Chamber of Commerce offers numerous services and publications to Ks members. 
Here is a partial listing of these benefits. 



■ Airborne Express 
Discounts Available 

U S Cnambei members through a 
special arrangement between trie 
Chamber and Airborne Express, can 
receive a Discounted price on air ex- 
press service to nearly anywhere M 
the U S and to the more than 200 
countries served by Arrbome 

To obtain the discounted service 
an 1-800^2377 and identrfY 
yoursef! as a member of the U S 
Chamber You wtt be sent a free 
staffer kit on using Airborne 
Express 

■ Data On Employee 
Benefits 




The Cumbers latest annual em- 
ployee-benefits lurvey is now avat- 



The survey reoorts on the 1994 
beneitt practices ano con or a 
cross section ol American business 
es and is the most compfenensrve 
survey o» its type it provides sepa- 
rate figures loir salaried and hourly 
*wk5f\ And it grves comparaSM 
cost figures for various industry 

Copies of fmpiovf* Benefits. 
1995 Faton art avarfaO* tor $29 
To order cat 1 -$00-638-6532 be- 
tween 930 im and 4 30 pa*. 
Eastern hme in Maryland, call 1- 
800-352-1450 

Aho ivaSaMl a the same num- 
bers is the Employee Benerrtv 
Analy«r a $95 software program 
that aHows companies to compjre 
leMSa wrth others ■ the same *> 
dustry region, or me category The 
program comes only on IBM-com- 
pan we oisjcs 

The survey pubkcation and soft- 
ware may be purchased together 
tor $115 



■ Management 
Training 

■prwg m the 

W ^| Shades How to 

■ ' Outsell Out- 
I f ■ manage. Out- 
^ . fl motivate and 
Ajfl Outnegohate 

■ Your Competi- 

■ il ben* will be the 
Haw! topic of a sateJ- 
Hanrey Mackay lite seminar 

sponsored by 
the US Chamber's Quality Learning 
Services (OtS) Department on April 
16 The seminar a scheduled from 
1 to 3 p m Eastern time 

The program will be presented by 
Harvey Mackay. chairman and chief 
executive officer of Mackay 
Envelope Corp . of Mmneepotia. and 
author of the best-selling book 
Swim wim me Starts 

Other forthcoming seminars, with 
the date topic, and presenter of 
each are 

April 2— Scott Brown, president 
Conflict Management Group. 
Cambridge. Mass.. "Negotiation 
Skins The Key to Managing Your 
Career" 

April 30— Stuart R levine chief 
eiecutrve oflBK Dele Carnegie 
Training Garden C*y N Y *Jus1 m 
Time Leadership ■ 

May 7— Ken Dycfrtvwld. author 
and president, chief executive offi- 
cer, and founder. Age Wave. Inc . 
jnd Maddy Kem-Dyx^ttwald, co- 
founder Age Wave, Inc.. an Ormda 
Calif . firm that studies aging and its 
impact on business. "The Coming 
Age Wave implications fof the 
Future of Work. Marketing and 
Sales' 

May 22— Robert J Kneoel 
author. Hit Am? Broke BREAK 
If. "Sacred Cows Make the Best 
Burgers * 



I »— Les Brown author of 
Uve Yoo* Dmmx Tfve Your 
Dreams ' This *em*ur will air from 
6 lo 7 30 p m Eastern time 

The seminars w* air from 1 to 3 
p m Eastern time unless otherwise 

►or iriarmjiKWi an irve seminar 



site nearest you or to learn how you 
can host a downlink site, call the 
Chambers federation Programs and 
Services Division at I -800-835- 
4730 or (202) 463-5940 You can 
also receive a catalog describing the 
spnng offenngs ■ detail by calling 
these numbers. 

U.S. Chamber members receive a 
10 percent discount on the price of 
the seminars. 

■ A Guide To The 
House And Senate 

The U S Chamber's 1996 
Conqreswrui Handbook is for sale 
to the organization s members at a 
discount 

The handbook, produced annual- 
ly, includes the photographs, tele 
phone and room numoers. commit- 
tee and subcommittee assignments 
end key staff members for all sena- 
tors and representatives m the 
MOOnd session of the 104th 
Congress. It also contains lawmak- 
ers district office addresses and 
telephone numbers 

Legislators are listed alpfubeticai- 
ry by state, and separately by com- 
mittee .^ _ ^ 

in addition, the handbook notes 
the Chamber's rating of each 
lawmaker based on the votes 
cast on key business related 
Issues during the tntbviduafs pj 
tenure In Congress ▼ 

A directory of addresses 
and telephone numbers for 
the White House Cabinet- 
level agencies, and state gov- 
ernors also «s included 

The handbooks cost S9 50 
each for U S Chamber mem- 
bers and $1 1 for non mem- 
bers for orders of one to nine 
copies Separate discounts 
are available tor orders of tO 
to 99 copies and for 100 or 
more To order, call t -800-638- 
8612. in Maryland, cam-flrjo- 35? 
14M Requast publication 
Mo MM 



■ Vietnam Guide 

A guide to doing business m 
Vietnam is available from the 
ChaniberslntwrubonalOrvision 
The462- W rjook.ftflSWBs/n 

varum m&mtmwm 

at the changing business environ- 




ment m the Southeast Asian coun- 
try, pointing out the pitfaJts as well 
as the profit potential of doing busi- 
ness in Vietnam 

The book also provides informa- 
tion on travel in Vietnam on the 
country's land and people, and on 
various Industry sectors, such as 
manufacturing, agriculture, banking 
and finance and oil and gas 

To order Business fa Vietnam. 
which coats SS0 for Chamber mem- 
bers and $70 for nonmembers. call 
the Chamber s International Drvision 
at (202) 463-5460 

* Directory Of 
State Chambers 

A listing of off cms and 
staff specialists at state 
chambers of com- 
merce and at business 
and industry assooa- 
honsisaviiableffom 

the US Chamber's 
Ottca of Chamber of 
Commerce Relations 

The 90 SUff 
Directory lists the or- 
ganizations addresses 
and telephone and fa> 
numbers It also in- 
cludes a listing, with 
telephone numbers, of the key man- 
agement staff members of the U S 
Chamber and its membership and 
marketing centers 

To order the directory, wbch 
costs $10 per copy (quantity dis- 
count* art available), call (2021 
463 5580 or send a check payable 
to the U S Chamber of Commerce 
to Publications FulMrnent. U S 
Chamber of Commerce, 1615 M 
Street NW Washington. DC 
20062-2000 Ask for puticaOon 
No 04*5 




